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AUMBD WPSKS FUBtlSB^D JBt' 

BSTEB’S !DrOTIONARY. 


From the Quaetshw Bevbew, OcL 1873. 

»enty years passed before Johkbos was followed by WSbater, an 
rican writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
. apT>reciation of its requirements, leading to tetter practical resulu". 

“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pul- 
llsbed, bore fmit In his own mind, and his training plac^ him both in 
knowledge and judgment for in advance of Johnson aB»a philologist. 
■Webster’s ‘American Dictionary of the English LanCTage^w-as 
lished in 1828, and of course ap{)eared at once in Migland, where 
successive re-editing ha» at yet kept it in the highest place as a jmaetkai 
Dictionary/.’' 

“ The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itsell 
had immense efieot in keejiing up the community of spc*ch, to breaV 
whl h would be a grievous harm, not to Engli|h-epoaEing naliont 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the commor. 
Dictionary mtist suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of 'Webster’s Dictlotsarj', 
both in style ann matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s ws'; 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other ha’.Hhs. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works.” .... * 

“ The American revistd Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, pnbilsh<-d in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order these la,st 
[The Londoi^ Iminrial and Student’s]. It tears on its title-page the 
names of ®rs. Goodrich Porter, but liuisimich as its e8p<!ci.vl im¬ 
provement-is in the etymological department, the care of which " i.-' 
committed to Dr. Maun, of Berlin, we prefer to descrioe it in short as 
the^Wi^tei^ahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among theSi 
Professom Whitney and Dana, mded in t%o task of compilation and 
revision, t^n consideratiofl it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gonwar toward improving Webster to the utmost that he w;^ 
tear impipt’cment. ITie vocaMccry has* become almost complete, as 
‘regards tiual words, tiie definitions keep thrmighout to Websley's 
^itljile atreful style, ai^d the derivations are assi^cd with the aid cf 
good modem authorities,” 

, “ On/ihe whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, la most 

respte^ble, and OZBXAmT TES BEST FBACTICAL XWUSH 

■metiottxr ktajh .” . 

LONDON: GKOBGE BELt * SONI^ TOBK STREET, COVENT GAP.PEN, 






. 6E0RQM JBEhUA SOES^ 

SPECIAL DICTfO>jARl ES.AND WORKS 
OF REPCREf^CE. 

Ht. * Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 

ENUMSU LANGt'A(;K. Combipiiiij; Kxpliinrttion witli Ktymolo^y, 
ari(i*C'’pi<iii«!y iUustraUid by QuotijJioDB fr<»m tiit' IJcHt AiithoritioH 
AVtO With a ?^npi.'K‘tuoiit Vontrtiuiije^'atMitidiuiI Words and 

I'urtticr fiiustmtit ns. lii2voi8. 4to, in Bussia, 

i;5 6‘«^. Kuss’a, - i’is-'SiippIcnit'Dl Ku [«u*iii!.fy. ^ito. 12s. 

Ao Sw.. cdiwioii, ".vitLuut tbu Qiiotatiuiuj, t*)s. Ibiif'ruusiay 20*. 
RusaiiL, 24s. 

A Suppleipcntary English Glossary. (tintiitiinE; 12,000 

W' r‘l<i '>r omirrofir i:i luo w i lAniid iu any 

l-iic't^tiuiy. \Vi(h Illur.tmti'.o T. Liswis O. 

L'rv r., MA, Dfiny SvG, 

Polis i)u Louiiiy (.f (!<■’.niiilM! W'li'is v.-liii/li 

•'-.•.u i‘'.v’jf;<1 ii- .Kcrni t r jhai>*i»/ i'\ U'. i'ivs.i.io'i t r 

5i All: ."try. i>y ?!;»■ .V ..i Amluf i.‘t' “A 

» ti''!iKd''r- N ‘l-i'A:". i:.’’ ^ L'.,.-.. ^ tj.. 

riynonj'ins Dinciiminated, A Oittiih fnic -.'f Fyuwiymovs 

W .o.‘ tin: Ki’yl'-bh I.tin-unfO, thrir \d. i«»U:i ot Mt-aJi' 

Jijj!, Iduatr-s'-'Kl bv L^o< U!i:jr.a rri>m br..'i»btr-i Writ iiK. By ibr 
iiit" Von. 0. N. bciuv Hvo. A-/p /v/.V/<;>/, rrp(>o/ro’ 

) i.A. 

Dk.!.iG'iia..'y oV Qiiot-utloiV::;. fito 

i’._< ..V’i. I J!, A ' .i .1 <■ ivlii ri.t; (’"s;! Hv-. 

.'.'■•il!" ; •. .t;..',. K.'.'!■ :• "I •••('/ • li"-!',' <»•■*■ '• • 

I .•i;v Ij.i I i -.'i *11.. .. 

■ -■..,1 i- ''> 1....—1 i > ; ■■' ..y-" ■ * ,r. 

.i' BiO:4i'apkiicai Dicticmary. 'Oy CoorKu, P.S.A., 

I,'.'o, If <•!' ‘ tf i.lu> ’.? !;*.♦ V .: . )(*> “ AUiotm Canbi- 

C'r*..” « ’’*>b Win't II j'ltM? lu .'-'.Sb. /.»••<. 

'"f T'.! 

■ • •yiW.i'tior'• ■ ..f <!.•.'!• !.•'n 

• . jf 'fi {?”•.'V V ii.'ju'-.:.’ .»i"’ }'. y!«; jiici'.’y Oli 

.',1. i 1} :■.■ K-'V'.rr j.'f’i.'isi . iif.-/ ,:K”'Uio 

S lographical anti Cri ticr.l L‘;ctiona,.fy tit Painters 

Vv’ii;! ;'t Gp'-.'r;-, olid ?5lu.'i<b. 

, /. t.'- P't y' \l, 1 \ . t’ il;.P ■.'■tM'jii. 

;■) ...j.' -, CoUaas Gardenei-'s DirVionary. With a 

; ■’ ;;»j 'mm ;j“.V nUU ViUP'^t'd 1“ tilO 

,.’.r l'"l. '■ N '. I i. -.1: '.■i;. ii. . 

t .f.<nL 
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BTANliABD WQBK8 PUBLISHIH} BY 

THtAlDINE SERIES Of^THE BRITISH POETS. 

OHBAP EDITION. 

In Fiftj'tvo Volnmes, Boiu )4 in Oloth, at EigUeenpendb each 
Volume. 


Uwaiid*, with Memoir by tbe Bor. 
A DTax and lAiUoul lietten li.6d 

Beattie with Vpmove by tbe BeT 
A IliOA M 6d 

Bonu, with Memoy by Sir Harria 

Njooias aad additional Losyilgbt PieoM 
STola «i ed 

Butler, with Memoir by the Ber J 

dlK OX^ iTOlB 3< 

Chauopr, edited by B Momi, with 

Mnuoii by Sb Haa»ni NiooLis 6 Tola 

Of 

ChtuehiU, Tooke’i Bdlbos, reviled, 

with Memoir by Jaxia HasBAT i Tola. 
St 

Colluti, edited, with Memeu, by VT, 
Mot InnHAa la 6d. 

Oewpei, ineladisg hu Traasiatioiu 

bd led with Memoir and Additional 
Pop) nght Piecea, by Joan Bacoa ISA 
iTola ai tin 

Dtydea, with Memoir by IBM Bev 

K Huoraa FSA Carefiilly,roriaed, 
I Tola Tf 6d * 

Vaieoser, with Memoir by the Be|| 

J MiTToas it Id 

eoldamlth, with Memoir byHhe Itov 

J MiTToan Beriaed lauld 

•^ray, mth Botei and Memoir b7 the 
Hot Jom MirroBD la Id. 


Xirko White, with Memoir by Sir H 

Niuoiab and addltlonaUIotea Carofnlly 
TPTlaed la Id. 

Milton, With Memnr by the Bov J 

MiTioan 3Tila 4t Id .. 

Pantell, with Memoir by the Bev 
J Mmoao la Id 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev At 

llTOl 3 TOla. sit <>d 

Prior, with Memoir by the Bev I 

Mirroan 3 Tola 3| 

Shakeipoare, with Memoir by the 
Hot a Utob la Id 

Bpenier, edited, with Memoa, by 
i PATBa Conuaa I vola U M 

Surrey, edited, with Mfonoir, by 
Jahu Tbowell. la Id 
e 

Swift, with Memotr..by the Bev J 
Mnvoan. 3 Tola 4a Id. 

Thonhion, with Memoir Sir H 

lljlcaXaAB Annotated by PBncn CimNisa- 
RAK B SA land additional rouas, care 
tally revised 2 vole 3i * 

Wyat^ edited* tnth XestoiT, 1)y 
Tjcowfu 1a 6d 

Tosag, with Memoir by the Bev f 
MiTiOBb, and additional Poemi 2 to s 


Comply aete may be obtained^ bon]^ In half-morocso £8 9i 

N Coplee of the Fine Paper liadltlony vrlib Fortralta. may sUU be had. prUe fta pc 
woinme (except Ooll^ Si. ed.) « 


U)NDON. GhORGE BELl & SONS, TORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



amms beiua sonb^ 


THE ALDINE EDITION flF THE BRITISH PQET8. 

' BUFrimtSSTABT BSMltSj 

Tas fifty-two volumos which have hitherto formed the well-known ' 
Aldine Sori^ embody the wocka of nearly all the more popular Enaliih 
pooiic.U jnriterg, whether lyric, epic, sr eatirio, pp to the end of the 
•c’^htc'enth centnry. Bat ainoe that limn the wonderful fertility of Bnghib 
literature has prudaood many writcra equal, aud in gome cages far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and tlio widely aiiKmented roll of 
ucknowlodgced Rnglish poets now oontaiua many names not represented 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.” 

With a view of providing for this want, and of makipg a series which 
lias long held a him place in pnblic estimatioti a more adequate represen¬ 
tation of the wihole body of English poetry, ttio Publifliers have deter¬ 
mined /» issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writurs, so far as may bo piilbticablo 1;y arrange¬ 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works aro still copyright. 

tine volume, or more, at a time will be issned at shbrt intervals: thei 
' wil< be unifsrm in binding and style with tbe last fine-paper edition^lf tVi, 
Aldine Poets, in &ap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Fri<« 
i)«. per volnme. 

Each volnme will be edited with notes where uooessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir will be prefixed and a portrait, where an antheaitic 
one is accessible. 

Tbe following are already pnblisbed:— 

Ths Poiais or WnmuH Blakib. With Manoir by W. M. Bossottl, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tin Poems ox Bamubl Booebs. With Momoir by Edaiirl Bell, aud 
portrait by Jsens. 

The Poems of Thomas Ohattebtoh. 2 vols. Edited by the Bev, 
W. Sfoat, with Memoir hy Edward Bell. 

Tuu Poems of Bib Vf/Jinilt Raceuir, Sib Henby Wotcc m, and Sol?e. 
tii.ns from othor Qpurtly Poote. Witii iatruduction by the Bev. Dr. 
ifaunah, and portrait of Sir W. Baleigh. 

The Poems of Thomas Uahvbeu« ' With Memoir by W. Alhngham, 
and portrait by Joons. ^ 

Tub Poems of OBOuaE U bbbebt. (Oompietg Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Bov. A. B. Orusart, a id portrait. 

The Poems of John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, afid 
portrait by Jeens. 

SAcniai Poems and Piors^EjArt lations jir Hi nuy Vai oii in. With 
Memoir by Bev. H. F. Ijytc. 

Co'-kiudoe’s Poems. Wiih introduction au<i Nole-.. By T. Auliu, B..\ 

'J'lVO lols. . 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COTENT (lAllTii.X. 



BTAKBAnv WfiBKB FVBLZBBgV BY 

1% Tm FoIumM, prjee 2«. 6d. effch ; in ludf-morocco, £2 
^r, aith PlatM, £3 the^Kt. 

CHEAT ALDINE EDITION OP 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Edited bt B. W. SINGEE. 

Uniform wUh tht Cheap Edition of the Bldine Porte. 


Tei formation of numennui BhakeBpeaie Boading Sooiettes baa created 
a demand for a obeap portable edition, with lsoible wn'l, that ahall pro¬ 
vide a Bonnd telt with aiicb notoa aa may help to elncidate the meaning 
and aaaiat in the better nnderatauding of the antbor. The Di^lialiera 
therefore determinad to reprint Mr. Biii^^a well-known Edition, pubbalied 
in 10 volai; email 8vo., for eome time out of prmt, and iaane it in a cheap 
form, nniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of Dritiab Poota. 

OOMTENTS. 

Vol. L The Life of Shakeaptiare. The Tempeat. The Two (lentiomen 
of Verona. The Merry Wivea of Windaor. Meaaore for 
Meaaure. 

VoL IL Comedy of Ertora. Much Ado about Nothing. Lovo’a Labour 
Lout Midaummer Nighfa Dream. Merchant of Venice. 
Vol. in. Aa You Like It Taming of the Shrew. All’a Well that 
Enda WeU. Twelftli Night or What Yon WiU. 

Vol. rV. Winter'a Tale. Periclea. King John. King Biohkrh U. 

VoL V. King Henry IV.. Parta L and U. King Henry ■^. • 

Vot VI. Jiing Henry VL, Parta L U. and UL King Biohard HI. 

VoL VIL King Henry VtlL Troilua and! Cteaaida. Corioianua. 

VoL VIIL Titua AndrouuMa. Borneo and Juliet., Thuon of Atliena, 
Juliua Cffiuar. * 

VoL IX. Macbeth. Hamlet Bjng Lear, g 
VoL X Othello. Antonj'and Cleo[iatSa. Cymboline. 

Untform aith the above, priee 2$. in half-moroeco, 5e, 

^PBITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OE SHAKEBPEABK. 

o 

Bt WiidiMU Wai'kibs LloyS; 

Giving a ancoinet account of the origin dhd aource of each play, where 
aarertainablo and oarelul entieiama on the aubjcct-matter of each. 
A/av cia^ of Out Work home oem pruuea to ranee vitk tie Jinr-taiper iditum'of Uu 
m AtSint J'oeCt. Tke ptv> *ordM JtUoen Vohunet {not told tepamtely) it Xa Itai 

LONDON GEOEOE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



QEOBGS BELL dt SONS. 


POCKST .VOLUMES. 

A SmisB of Select Woike of Ivvoiiilte AntAon, edepted IbiN general reading, r^oderate In 
pnoe, compact and elegant In tarm, and execntsd in a atvle String them to be perma- 
ne tly pieaerred. Imperial 33mo., cloth, ' . ' 


08 ( 17*8 FaiaUu from Katnie. 

2 TOlS. gt. 

Captain Karryat’g Kaatarman. 
Iteadp, 3t*iid. 

Xamb'B Elia, Elmna and Last £!ii>a 7 
with Memoir, b; Bansr Uoiaivaui. 3 
vole. Si. 

Baeon’i Enaya 2g. 6d. 

Bornt’i Poem*. 3i, 

-Bongi," S*. 

Coleiidge’i Foemi. 3s. 

C. Sibdin s Sea Songs and BaUads. 

And oThen. 3i. 

KidsbipmaiL Tb», Autobic^phital 
Sketches of ma own early Career, by Cap¬ 
tain Basil HaU, KJf. Fas. 31. (hi. 

Lieutenant and Commander. By 

. Captain Basil Hall, KN i>.l{S. 3|.6<L 

Oeorgo Herbert’s Poeaia. 2a. b<L 

- Semaius. 2a. 

Shakspeare's Plays ft Poems. Eeiair 


Oeorge Horbort’s Works. 3s. 6d. 
Tbe Sketch Book. By WASHmaTOH 
iavraa. 3 j. ed. 

Tales of a Trayoller. By Washims- 

lOK iBViiis. 31. ed. 

Charles Lamb’s Talas from Bhak- 

apeare. 3f 

Longfellow’S ErangeUne and Toioas, 

beu<8idCp aud Pciein« uq Slavery. Sc 

Hilton’s Paradise Lost. 8s. 

- -Begained, ft«ther Poonu. .is. 

Sobin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey's Life of Nelson, 3t. 
Walton’s Complete Angler, Bor- 

traiti €nd lUmtratumt. 3 t 

— .— Zivei of Doimo, Wotton, 

Hooker, Ac. 3f. ty 

Whitest Natural Biitorj of Sol- 

borne. 3f. tfd. 

BY*S £ditioii« 13 Voiib. lu doth case, 31s. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small Svo. 


TrfRSE VolmneBare-lssned nndertbe general title of "Elzevir SKRire,* to distliurnts^ 
them from other coUoctiona. Thie general title has been adopUMl to indu ato Uie spirit in wlucb 
tU«y are prepared; that 1b to Bay, with the grratest posniblo acenracy as rvgarcto text, and 
the big^eet degrae^f beauty that can be attained in tite workmaiibfaip 
They are prmted at ttie Chlawick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and lasaud in 
a neat cloth Undmg. j 


LougfeiloW’B Evangeline, Yoicei, 

bea-sule and Flre-side. 4s 6<i. Wtih 
FortraiU , 

-Hiawatha, and The Qoldon 

Legend. 4f 6d 

--Wayside Inn, Hiles Btandish, 

Spanish Student. 4s 63. 

"’Sums’s Poetical Works. 4s, ed. 

WttA I*ortraU. 

.— Songs and Ballt^. 4f. Qd, 

Thesf Kdttumt emiam cUi the oojpynght 
pucet ptMtehai tn thE Aldtne 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 rok, 
erh Si. M. WUd Pvrtrmi. 
Coloridgo’s Poems. 4s, tkf. 'With 
ParttttiiL 


Irring’P Sketch Book. Sa WlU 

Pmirait 

-Tales of a TraTollor. 5s. 

ITilton’s Paradise Lost, it.ed, WiM 

VtniraU. 

— — — Regained. 4s. 6<f. 
Shakspeare's Plays and Yoems 

Carefolly edited 1 boras KBOBTLEy., 
In eevon volumts. 6s. earh. 

Southey's life of Nelson. 4i, 6d. 

VortfMt qf Nalsuh. 

Walton’s Angler, it. ed. Witi o 

ii'nmtiiEfneu. 

— - Lives of Donne, HMker, 

Herbert, brc. St. Wkta Partmit. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL ft SONS, TORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 



STANDARD WDBKS PUBLISUBD BY 


HIS:;fORY ANb TRAyELS. 


Borne and 'the Campagna. A Historical aixd Topo- 

gn^oal Deflcrlptitm Of the Site, Buildings, and N^pibonrfaood of uideiit Kome. By 
the Key. Robbbt Bubb, l ate Fe llow uid Tutor of Trinity CoU^, Cambribge. With* 
el^ty ennavingB l)y jKWTn, axfi numerous Afaps and Plans, and ap Appemlix. 
briu|^ tne Work down to 1896. Demy 4to. 3$. 

Old Rome. A Handbook of tho Euins of the Ancient City 

and the Campagna, . for the use of Trsvidl^. By R. Born, id.A. With llustra* 
tiouB, Maps, mid Plans. Demy 8vo. lOs. tid. 

Ancient Athens; Its History, Topography, and Be- 

MAINS. BjeTuosiAS Hkbbt I)te% LL.l)., Author of ** The History of the Kin gs of 
Borne.** Soper-royal Sro. Blnstrated, do^ £1 61. * 

«• 

The History of the Kings of Borne. By Dr. T. H. 

Dtrb, Author the ** Hlstoiy of the GlQr of Home ;** ” Pompeii: its History, 
Antiquities,’* &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation cm the Souroos and Kvidence of Ear^ 
_Uonum History. 8vo. 16f» 

Modem Bnrope, firom the Fall of Constantinople in 

1463. By Thomas HmrBX Dnot, LSf.D. Second Bditlon, Kevised and Continned. 
in 6 vola. £a 13s. ad. 

The Decline of the Roman Bepnblio. By the late Oboboe 

LONO, M.A.. Editor of ’’Oeesar’s Oomi».entar^** **Gicero*s Chattons,** Ac. 6yo, 

Voi. 1. From the Destruction of Carthuffe to the End of the JugorUiine War. 14s. 
Vol. IL To the Death of Sertoiius. lAi. 

VoL Including the third Mithridia^ Wtf. the Catiline Cqp^racy, and the Con- 
snlahip d* C. Julius Cassar. 14s. 

Voh iV. History of Ceesar’s ClaUic CsnvjMlgns and of contemporaneou«re#xita. 14s. 
Vcd. V. From the Invasion of Italy by JaUas Cesar to his Death.«14s. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

AHES. By C. H. Frakboi^ M.A., Fdlowcd' (Mel Coll(f;e, Oxfc^ and late Lecturer 
in Hi^ry at Trinity College. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and ouiargod. 8vo. 
V<d.X.feotheDeathofCoBtuMeJUon. i6s. VoL XL to theDoa^of Edward I. 14s. 

Historical Maps of England. By G. H. Pearson, M.A. 

Folio. Third Edition, revised. 3U. M. * 

An Atlas oontainiug Five M! Rugland It different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. » « 

*The Desert of tlie Sxodas, Jonmeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Years* Wanderings, uudertalhn in connection wia the 
Ordnance Snrvey of Sinai and the Palestiue Exploration Fond. By tlie late K, h. 
Palmer, M.A., Lud Almouer’a Profiosaur oi^ramc and Fellow of Si. John's College, 
Cambridge, Member of the Asiatic Society, mid of the Sodete de Paris. With Map^, 
and numerour lUustrarions from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by me 
^luai Survey Expedition and 0. F. Ttbwiuzt Dbaki. 3 voli, 8vo. 38s. • 


LONDOK: GEOEGE BELL & SONS, TOBK STEEET, COVEHT GARDEX^. 
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OEOBOS BELL * BONB.^ 


STANDARD WORKS. 

Coipns Poetanim Latinoram. E^^ted by E. WujKsr. 

Ooe thick vol. Sto. Cloth, 18t. 

Containingt-*<kkttiUtM,.LncreUiu, yirgilltiB, Tlbnlliu, Propertiiu, Orldins, Hca^tlna. 
PbAedrus. LncanoB, Peralns, JaTcnaJis^ Martlalls, Snlplda, StMtlns. SUItw Italicnu, Tftteritia 
Flaccufc. Calpumlns Slcolos, Ansonius, ud GlaudlHRQS* 

Craden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 

or an Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted for Siuiday 
School Teachors, containing nearly ft4,(NX) references. Thorongh^ rerised and oos- 
deosed by Gl. H. Haitoat. Fcap. St. 

Ferowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

lYansUitiCli, with Introductions and Notes, Crltica] and Explanat(»y. By the Very Ber. 
J. J. Stswabt Pebownb, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Tcl. L,Fif^EdiUoiLl8f.: 
Vol. BL, KiRh Edifloa, 161. 

—;- Abeidgbd Edition for Schools. Pit'tli Edition. OrowE 

evo. lOs. Sd. 

Adams (Dr. B.). The Elements of the English Lan* 

By Ebnest Adans, Ph.D. Twentieth Edltioa. PostSvo. 4l.4d. 

Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Pdity. 

fir W. Wrbwsll, D.D., fonnerlr Master of . Trinity UoUege, Cambridge. Fonrtb 
jijditlaii. iB 1 vol. Svo. ISa. 

BIOGRAPHIES BY THE UTE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 tcIb. Crown Svo. 15«. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AHyiKlCA. Fourth Edltinn. Crown Svo. 6t. 

The Life of PiSarro. With Some Aoconnt of his Asso- 
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. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

A FTEE expenence liad taught me that all the usual 
surroundings of social life are vain and futile; seeing 
that none of the objects of mj fears contained in themselves 
anything either good or bad, except in so far as the mind 
is* affect^ bj^ them, i finally resolved to inquire wheth<‘? 
there might be some real good having poorer to communi¬ 
cate itself, vrhich would affect the mind singly, to the exclu¬ 
sion of aU else: whether, in fact, there might be anything 
of which the discovery and attainment woidd enable me to 
enjoy continuous, supreme, ano^tinending happiness. 1 
say ‘‘IfindUu resolved,” for at first sight it seemed unwise 
willingly to lose hold on what was sure for the sake of 
something weiv uncertain. I (ould see the benefits which 
are aoquij^ through fame and riches, and that 1 should be 
obliged to abandon the quest df such objects, if I seriously 
devoted myself to the search for something different and 
new. I perceiv0d l^t if true happines* chanced to be 
placed in the former I should necess^y miss it; while if, 
on the other hand, it were not so placed, and I gave them 
my whole attention, I should equally fail. 

^ therefore debat^ whether it would not be possible to 
amve at the new principle, or at any rate at a certainty 
concj^ing its existence, mthout changing the conduct and 
’Esual plan of my life; with this end in view I made many 
efforts, but in vain. For the ordinary surroundings of life 
which are esteemed by men (as thdr actions testify) to be . 
the highest good, may be classed under the three heads— 
Biches, Fame, and the Pleasures of Sense: with these three 
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the mind is so absorbed that it has little power to reflect 
OH anj different good. Bj sensual pleasure the mind is 
enthralled t(\ the extent of quiescence, as if the supreme 
good were actually attained, so that it is quite incapable of 
thinlring of any ouer object; when such pleasure has been 
gratified it is followtd by extreme melancholy, whereby 
the mind, though not enthralled, is disturbed and dulled. 

The pursuit of honours and riches is likewise very ab¬ 
sorbing, espedally if such objects be sought simply for 
their own sake’,inasmuch as they are then suppos^ to 
constitute the highest good. In the case of fame the mind 
is still more absorbed, for fame is conceived as always good 
for its ‘own sake, and as the ultimate .end to which all 
actions are directed. Further, the attainment of fiches and 
lame is not followed as in the case of sensual pleasures by 
repentance, but, the more we acquire, the greater is our 
delight, and, consequently, the more are we incited to ia- 
brease both the one and the other; on the other hand, if 
our hopes happen to be frustrated we are plunged into the 
deepest sadness. Fame has the further drawback that it 
compels its votaries to order their lives according to the 
opinions of their feUow-men, shunning what they usually 
shun, and seeking what ‘hey usually seek. 

When I saw that all these ordinary .objects of desire 
would be obstacles in the way of a search f<)r something 
different and new—nay, that they were so opposed thereto, 
that either they or it would have to be abandoned, 1 was 
farced to inquire which would prove the most useful to 
me: for, as I say, I seemed to'be willingly .losing hold on a 
sure good for the sake of something uncertain. However, 
after I had reflected, on the matter, I came in the first 
place to the condusion that by abandoning the ordinary 
objects of pursKit, and betakii^r myself to a new quest, I 
should be leaving a good, uncertain by reason of its own 
nature, as may be gathered from what has been said, for the 
sake of a good not uncertain in its nature (for I sought fos— 
a fixed good), but only in* the possibility of its attainment. 

Further reflection convinced me, that if I could really get 
to the root of the matter I should be leaving certain evils 
for a certain good. I thus perceived that I was in a state 
of great periC and I compelled myself to seek ‘With aU my 
’ See Note, p. 41. 
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strength for a remedy, however Jmcertoin ih might he; as 
a sick man stripling With a deadly disease, -^hen he sees 
that d^th will surely he updn mm tmlesi^a femedy he 
found, IB compelled to seek such a remedy witK all his 
stren^h, inasmuch as his whole hope lies therein. All the 
objects punsued hy the multitude nol only bring no remedy 
that tends to preserve our being, but even act as hindrances, 
causing the death not seldom of those who possess them, 
and always of those who are possessed by them.' There 
are many examples of men who have suffered persecution 
even to death for the sake of their riches, and of men who 
in pursuit of wealth have exposed themselves to ijo many 
dangers,^that they have paid away theif life as a penalty 
for their folly. Examples are no less numerous of me^ 
who have endured the utmost wretchedness for'the sake of 
gaining or preserving their reputation. Lastly, there are 
imumerable cases of men, who have hastened ^eir dea^Jj, 
through over-indtilg^nce in sensual pleasure. All these 
evils seem to have arisen from the fact, that happiness or 
unhappiness is made wholly to depend on the <mality of 
the object which we love. When a thing is not loved, no 
quarrels will arise concerning it—^no sadness will be felt if 
it perishes—^no envy if it is possssled by another—^no fear, 
no hatred, imshost no disturbances of the mind. All these 
arise from^he love of what is perishable, such as the objects 
already mentiemed. But love towards a thing eternal and 
infinite feeds the, mind wholly with joy, and is itsqH un¬ 
mingled with any sadness, wherefore it is greatly to be dh- 
sired and sough^ for with alf our strength. Tet it was not 
at random that I used the words, “ H I* could go to the 
root of the matter,” for, though what I have urged was 
perfectly clear to my mind,^ cpuld qot forthwith lay aside 
all love of riches, sensual enjoyment, and f&me. One thing 
wa« evident, namely, that wmle my mind was employed 
with these thoughts it turned away from its former Ejects 
af shjsire, and seriouAy considered the search for a new 
principle; this state of things whs a great comfort to me, 
for r perceived that the evils were not such as to resist all 
remedies. Although these intervals were at first rare, and 

' These considerations should be set forth more precisely. 
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of verj short, dumtioii, fet aftervards, as the true ^ood 
liecame mo]:^ aUd mor6 ^IsoerniMe to me, they bec^e 
more fre^uept aud more iastiog; especiallj after I had 
lecogniaed that the acquisition of trealth,'sensual pleasure, 
or fame, is onljc a hindrance, so long as they are. sought as 
ends not as means; if' they be sought as means, they vill 
be under Restraint, and, far from being hindrances, will 
further not a little the end for which they are sought, as I 
wiU show in due time. 

-I will here only briefly state what I mean by true good, 
wd also what is the nature of the highest good. In order 
that this may be rightly understood, we must bear in mind 
that thd terms goo^ and evil are only applied relatively, so 
that the same thing may be called both good ‘and bad, 
ficcording to the relations in view, in the same way as it 
may be called perfect or imperfect. Nothing regarded in 
its own nature can be called perfect or imperfect; espeei- 
&ily when we are aware that all things which come to pass, 
come to pass according to the eternal order and fixed laws 
of nature. However, human weakness cannot attain to 
this order in its own thoughts, but meanwhile man con¬ 
ceives a human character much more stable than his own, 
and sees that there is no'mson why he should not himself 
acquire such a character. ' Thus he is led. to seek for means 
wmch will bring him to this pitch of penectipi^. and caUs 
everything which will serve as such meane a true good. 
The chief good is that he should arrive, together with other 
individuals if possible, at the possession of the aforesaid 
character. What that character is we shall show in due 
time, namely, tht.t it is the knowledge <;^ the xmion existing 
between the mind and, the whole of nature.^ This, then, is 
the end for which I strive, to«'attain to such a charai^r 
myself, and to endeavour that many should attain to it 
with me. In other words, it is part of my happiness to lejpd 
a helping hand, that many others may imderstand even as I 
do, so that their understanding and desire may entiTplj. 
agree with my own. Ih> order to brii^ this aliout, it is 
necessary to understand as mudr of nature as will enable 
us to attain to the aforesaid character, and also to form a 


‘ These matters are explained more at length elsewhere. 
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sodal order sudi as is most condticive to tha attainment of 
this character bj the greatest nt&iber with tHe least di£B>- 
ctdiy a^d danger. We must seek the asBista(ioe*of Sforal 
Philosophy' and the Theory of Education; further, m health 
is no insignificant means for attaining our end, we must 
also include the whole science of Mechcine, and, as many 
difficult things are by contrivance rendered easy, and we 
can in this way gain much time and convenience, the science 
of Mechanics must in no way be despised. But, before all 
things, a means must be devised for improving the under¬ 
standing and purifying it, as far as may be at the out$e1v 
so that it may apprehend things without error, and in the 
best possible way. 

Thus ft is apparent to everyone that I wish to direct all 
sciences to one end and aim,‘ so that we may attain to tlie 
supreme human perfection which we have named; and, 
therefore, whatsoever in the sciences does not serve to pro-^ 
mote one object will have to be rejected as^useless. To sum 
up the matter in a word, all our actions and thoughts must 
be directed to this one end. Yet, as it is necessary that 
while we are endeavouring to attain our purpose, and bring 
the understanding into the right path, we should carry on 
our life, we are compelled first ^ all to lay down certain 
rules of life as p:^ovisionally good, to wit the foUovring:— 

I. To spe%k in a manner intelligible to the multitude, 
and to comply with every general custom that does not 
hinder the attainment of our purpose. For we can gain 
from the multitude no small advantages, provided that we 
strive to accommodate ourfelves to its understanding as 
far as possible: i^oreover, we shall in *thiB way gain a 
friendly audiende for the reception of the truth. 

IL To indulge ourselves*with pleasures only in so far as 
they are necessary for preserving health. * 

JXE. Lastly, to endeavour to obtain only sufficient money 
or other commodities to enable us to preserve our life and 
and to follow nuch general customs as are consistent 
with our purpose. 

* I do no more here than enumerate the scienoes neoessary for 
our parpoee; I lay no atress on their order. 

* ^ere is for the sciences bnt one end, to whidh they shonld all be 

directed. * 
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Having laid, down theao pieliminaiy roles, I will betake 
injeelf to ifbe first and ibost importwt task, namd^, the 
amendment <tt the understanding, and the rendering -it 
capable Mif understanding things in the manner n^ssary 
for attaining our end. • 

In order to bring this about, tiie natural order demands 
that I should here recapitulate all the modes of peroeptioir, 
which I hare hitherto employed for affirming or denying 
anything with certainty, so that I may choose the best, and 
at the same time begin to know my own powers and the 
pature which I wish to perfect. «• 

Inflection shows that all modes of perception or know* 
ledge mky be reduced to four:— 

l. Perception arising from hearsay or from some sign 
^faich everyone may name as he pleases. 

n. Perception arising from mere experience—^that is, from 
experience not yet dassifled by the intellect, and only ^ 

' (^ed because the given event has happened to take place, 
and we have no contradictory fact to set against it, so that 
it therefore remains nnassadled in our mind. 

m. Perception arising when the essence of one thing is 
inferred &om another thing, but not adequately; this 
comes* when from some>^ect we gather its cause, or when 
it is inferred from some general proposition that some pro* 
perty is always present. 

IV. Lastly, there is the perception arising when a thing 
is perceived solely through its essence, or throtgh the know* 
le^e df its proximate cause. 

All these kinds of perception*! will illustrate by examples. 
By hearsay I knftw tbe day of my birth, my parentage, and 
o^r mattors about which I have never felt any doubt. By 
mere experience I know that I shall die, for this I can affirm 
from having seen that others like myself have died, though 
all did not live lor the same period, or die by the same dis- 

I In this case ve do not understand any|^ing of the cause from the 
considsration of it in the effect. This is sufficiently evident froft^tfap*' 
fret that the cause is only spdken of in very general terms, snoh as— 
there exists then something; there exists then some power, &et; or 
fr««m tbe fact that we only express it in a negative manner—it is not 
this or that, &c. Ip the second case something is ascribed to the canse 
hecanse of the effect, as we shall show in an example, bnt only a pro* 
petty, never the essence. 
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ease. I know bj mere experienee that oil lyis the property 
of feeding fire, and water of ext&^BhiBg it.* In the aaine 
way I know that a dog is a barki^ anim^, igiama rational 
animal, and in fact nearly all the practical knowled^ of 
life. I 

We deduce one thing from another as follows; when we 
clearly perceive that we feel a certain body and lio other, we 
thence clearly infer that the mind is united to the body,* and 
that their union is the cause of the given sensation; but we 
cannot thence absolutely understand the nature of the 
sensation and 'the union.’ Or, after I have become ac¬ 
quainted with* the nature of vision, and know that it “hew 
^e promrty of >making one and the same thing appear 
smaller when far off .than when near, I can infer that the 
sun is larger than it appears, and can draw other conclu¬ 
sions of the same kind. 

• Lastly, a thing may be perceived solely through its ■ 
e’ssence; when, fron? the fact of knowing something, I knSW^ 
what it is to know that thing, or when, from knowing the 
essence of the mind, I know that it is united to the body. 
-By the same kind of knowledge we know that two and 
three make five, or that two lines each parallel to a third, 
are parallel to one another, &c. . 'The things which I have 
been able to knpw by this kina of knowledge are as yet 
ve^ few., . 

!m order that the whole matter may be put in a clearer 
light, I will make use of a single iliustration as follows. 
Three numbers are given—^it is required to find a Tourth, 
which shall be to the third as the second is to the first. 

* • * 

‘ From this example may be clearly seen what I have just drawn 
attention to. For through this, union we^inderstand nothing beyond 
the sensation, the efihct, to wit, froip which we inferred the cause of 
which we understand nothing. • 

y A concinsion of this sort, though it be certain, is yet not to be 
relied on without great caution*; for unless we are exceedingly careful 
we shall forthwith fall into error. When things are conceived thus 
wbSBuotedly, and not through their true essence, they are apt to be 
ccmfused by the imagination. For tUht which is in itself one, men 
imagine to be midtiplex. To those things which are conceived ab¬ 
stractedly, apart, and confusedly, terms are applied which m apt to 
become wrested from their strict meaning, and bestowed on things more 
fteniliar; whence it results that these latter are unagined in the same 
way as the former to which the terms were originally givfoi. 
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Tradesmen -will at once teil us that thej know what is re* 
qpired to find the fourth' numbei^ fQr they have not yet 
foi^tten‘the* rule which was given to them arijitramy 
without»proof by their masters; others construct a uni¬ 
versal axiom from their experience with simple, numbers, 
where the fourth number is self-evident, as in the case of 
2, 4, 3, 6; here it is evident that if the second number be 
multiplied by the third, and the product divided by the 
first, the quotient is 6; when they see that by this process 
the number is produced which they knew beforehand to be 
the proportional, they infer that the process always holds 
good for finding a fourth number proportional. Mathema¬ 
ticians, however, know by the proof of the nineteenth pro¬ 
position of the seventh book of Euclid, what num'bers are 
proportionals, namely, from the nature and property of pro¬ 
portion it follows that the product of the first and fourth will 
» be equal to the product of the second and third: still they dp 
‘nbt see the adequate proportionality of the given numbOTS, 
or, if they do see it, they see it not by virtue of Euclid’s pro¬ 
position, but intuitively, without going through any process. 

In drder that from these modes of perception the best 
may be selected, it is well that we should briefly enumerate 
the means necessary for a^aining our end. 

l. To have an exact knowledge of our ^atuie which we 

desire to perfect, and to know as much as i? qeedful of 
nature in general. • 

n. To coUectinthis way the differences, the agreements, 
and the oppositions of things. 

m. To leam thus exactly hc^w far they can or cannot be 

modified. » * 

IV. To compare thisiresult with the nature and power of 
man. We sh^ thus discern tht. highest degree of perfec¬ 
tion to which man is capable*of attaining. We shall then 
be in a position to see which mode of perception we ought 
to choose. 

As to the first mode, it is evident that from hearsay 
knowledge must always be uncertain, and, moreover, can 
give us no insight into the essence of a thing, as is mani¬ 
fest in our illustration; now one can onl^ arrive at know¬ 
ledge of a thing through knowledge of its essence, as will 
hereafter appear. We may, therefore, clearly conclude 
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that the certaintj arising &om hearsaj canngt he scientific 
in its character. For simple heeAri^j cannot affect anyone 
whose understanding does no4 so to speak,^eet it half 
way. 

The second mode of perception* cannot be said to give us 
the idea of the proportion of which we are in search. 
Moreover its results are very uncertain and indefinite, for 
we shall never discover anything in natural phenomena by 
its means, except accidental properties, winch are never 
clearly understood, unless the essence of the things in 
question be known first. Wherefore this mode also must 
be rejected. 

Of. the third mode of perception we may say in a manner 
that it glVes us the idea of the thing sought, and that it 
enables us to draw conclusions without risk of error; yeti’ 
it is not by itself sufficient to put us in possession of the 
perfection we aim at. 

'The fourth mode done apprehends the adequate essen6S 
of a thing without danger of error. This mode, therefore, 
must be the one which we chiefly employ. How, then, 
should we avail ourselves of it so as to gain the fourth kind 
of knowledge with the least delay concerning things pre¬ 
viously unknown? I will proceed'to explain. 

Now that jve know what Idnd^of knowledge is necessary 
for us, we must indicate the way and the method whereby 
we may gain ,the said knowledge concerning the things 
needful to be, known. In order to accomplish this, we 
must first take care not to commit ourselves to a search, 
going back to infinity—that is, in order to discover the 
best method for* finding out the truth, there is no need of 
another method to ^cover such mpthod; nor of a third 
method for discovering ths second, and so on to infinity. 
By such proceedings, we should never anjve at the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, or, indeed, at any knowledge at alL 
The matter stands on the same footing as the making of 
rngi^rial tools, which might be argued about in a similar 
way. For, in order to work iron, a hammer is needed, and 
the heunmer cannot be forthcoming imless it has been made; 

* I shall here treat a little more in detail of experience, and shall 
examine the method adopted by the Empirics, and by recent philo¬ 
sophers. t, 
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' < 
batiin order Ip make it, there was need of another hammer 
^d other tools, and 86 Vm to infinity. We might thus 
Tainlj endea\Dnr to prove that men have no power of work¬ 
ing iiom But as men at first made use of the instruments 
supplied by nature to accomplish very easy pieces of work¬ 
manship, laboriously aifld imperfectly, and theoNwhen these 
were finished, wrought other things more difficult with less 
labour and greater perfection; and so gradually mounted 
from the simplest operations to the making of tools, and 
from the mak^ of tools to the making of more complex 
tools, and fresh feats of workmanship, till<th^ arrived at 
making, with small expenditure of labour, the vast number 
of complicated mechanisms which they nojw possess. So, in 
like manner, the intellect, by its native strength,* ihakes for 
itself intellectual instruments, whereby it acquires strength 
for performing other intellectual operations,’ and from 
« these operations gets again fresh instruments, or the power 
* (h! pushing its invest^tions further, and thus gradually 
proceeds till it reaches the summit of wisdom. 

That this is the path pursued by the understanding may 
be readily seen, when we understand the nature of the 
method for finding out the truth, and of the natural in¬ 
struments so necessary>£qr the construction of more com¬ 
plex instruments, and for the progress of investigation. I 
thus proceed with my demonstration. , ^ 

A true idea ’ (for we possess a true idea^ is something 
different from its correlate (ideaiwm) ; thu» a circle is dif- 
ferentTrom the idea of a circle. The idea of a circle is not 
something having a circumfei^nce and a centre, as a circle 
has; nor is the Mea of a body that botjy itself. Now, as it 
is something different from its correlate, it is capable of 
being understood through itself; in other words, the idea, 
in BO far as its« actual essence (msentia formalis) is con¬ 
cerned, may be the subject of, another subjective essejice 

' By native strength, I mean that bestoweti on us by external c aeg n at 
as I shall afterwards explain iermy philosophy. 

’ I here term them operations: I shall explain their nature in my 

I sSi^ take care not only to demonstrate what I have just advanced, 
but also that we havl hitherto proceeded rightly, and other things needful 
to be knownf 
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{eseeniia objeetim)^ And, agaiji, thia second pubjeedve 
essence mil, reg^ed jn itself be something real, and 
capable of being understood; ^d so on, inde&utelj. For 
instance, the man Peter is sometbing re^; the tru^ idea of 
Peter is t^e reality of Peter represented subjectively, and is 
in itself somethii^; real, and quite distinct from the actual 
Peter. Now, as ^s triie idea of Peter is in itself some¬ 
thing real, and has its own individual existence, it will also 
be capable of being understood—^that is, of being the sub¬ 
ject of another idea, which will contain by representation 
(objective) all that the idea of Peter contains actually (for- 
maUler). Andf again, this idea of the idea of Peter has' it^ 
own individuality, which may become the subject of yet 
another (idea; and so on, indefinitely. This everyone may 
make trial of for himself, by reflecting that he knows wlmt 
Peter is, and also knows that he knows, and further knows 
ijiat he knows that he knows, &c. Hence it is plain that, 
in order to understand the actual Peter, it is not nec^sajfy 
first to Tinderstand the idea of Peter, and still jess the idea 
of the idea of Peter. This is the same as saying that, in 
order to know, there" is no need" to know .that we know, 
much less to know that we know that we know. This is no 
more necessary than to know the.nature of a circle before 
knowing the nature of a triangle.’ But, with these ideas, 
the contrary is the case; for, in order to loiow that I know, 
I must fii^rt' know. Hence it is clear that certainty is no¬ 
thing else than the subjective essence of a thing: in other 
words, the mode in which we perceive an actu^ reality^is 
certainty. Further, it is also evident that, for the certitude 
of truth, no further sign is necessary beyond the possession 
of a true idea: for° as I have shown, it is not necessary to 
know that we know that we know. Hence, again, it is 
clear that no one can know the nature of ..the highest cer¬ 
tainty, unless he poBsesses an adequate idea, or the subjec¬ 
tive essence of a thing: foif’certainty is idwitical with such 

_,^Tn modem lanmage,'" the idea may become the sulgect of another 
repreaentation.” Objectivtu generally corresponds to the modem “ sub- 
jecti|;e,’’/oraialw to the modern “ ol^tire.”—TT b.] 

’ Obswve that we are not here inquiring bow this first snlgective 
essence is innate in us. This belongs to an investigation into nature, 
where all these matters arp amply explained, aiid it is shown that 
without ideas neither afiirmatiun, nor negation, nor volitioo'ate possible. 
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BubjectiTo. essence. Thue» as the truth needs no sign—^i't 
l^ing snfficieiit to possess'the subjectiye essence of things, 
or, in other ^words, the ideas of them, in order that all 
doubts may be removed—^it follows that the true 'method 
does not consist in seeking for the signs of trutlj. after the 
acquisition of the idea., but that the true meth^ teaches 
us the order in which we should seek for truth itself,' or 
the subjective essences of things, or ideas, for all these ex¬ 
pressions are synonymous. Again, method must neces¬ 
sarily be concerned with reasoning or understanding—I 
mean, method is not identical with reasoning in the search 
for" causes, still less is it the comprehension of the causes of 
things: at is the discernment of a true ide^, by distinguish¬ 
ing it from other perceptions, and by investiguting its 
Buture, in order that we may thus know our power of 
understanding, and niay so train our mind that it may, by 
a given standard, comprehend whatsoever is intelli^blfi, 

' by laying down certain Ailes as aids, and by avoiding useless 
mental exertion. 

Whence we may gather that method is nothing else than 
reflective knowledge, or the idea of an idea; and that as 
there can be no idea of an idea—unless an idea exists pre¬ 
viously,—there can be 'WO method without a pre-existent 
idea. Therefore, that will'be a good method ^which shows 
us how the mind should be directed, according to the 
standard of the given true idea. ' 

Again, seeing that the ratio existing between two ideas is 
tlje same as the ratio between the actual realities corre¬ 
sponding to those ideas, it follc.ws that the reflective know- 
l^ge which hasafor its object the most perfect being is 
more excellent than reflective knowledge concerning other 
objects—in other words, that method be most perfect 
which affords the standard of the given idea of the most 
perfect being whereby we may direct otur mind. We thus 
easily understand how, in proportion as it acquires nW 
ideas, the mind simultaneously acqui'^s fresh instruments 
for pursuing its inquiries further. For we may gafEBf ^ 
from what has been said, that a true idea must necessarily 
first of all exist in us as a natural instrument; and that 

' The nature of mental search is explained in my philosophy. 
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Vhen this idea is apprehended V the mind, it enables us 
to understand the ^tE^rence existing between itself and 
all oUimr pezH^ptions. In this, one part of %e methml 
oonsists. 

Now it^is clear that the mind apprehends itself better in 
proportion as it understands a grcaier number of natural 
.objects; it follows, therefore, that this portion of the method 
will be more perfect in proportion as the mind attains to 
the comprehension of a greater number of objects, and that 
it will be absolutely perfect when the mind gains a know¬ 
ledge of the absolutely perfect beii^, or becomes conscious 
thereof. Again, the more tilings the mind knows, the bett<jr 
does it understand its own strength and the order of nature; 
by increased self-knowledge, it can direct itself more easily, 
and lay down rules for its own guidance; and, by increasevd 
knowledge, of nature, it can more easily avoid what is 
useless. ^ 

- And this is the sijm total of method, as we have alreadj» 
stated. We may add that the idea in the world of 
thought is in the same case as its correlate in the world of 
reality. If, therefore, there be anyt.hing in nature which 
is without connection' with any other thing, and if we 
assign to it'a subjective essence, ^hich would in every way • 
correspond to the objective refelity, the subjective essence 
would have* no connection with auy other ideas—in other 
words, w# could not draw any conclusion with regard to it. 
On the other hand, those things which are coimected with 
others—as alf things that exist in nature—^wiU be .under¬ 
stood by the mind, and their subjective essences will main¬ 
tain the same mutual relations as their olgective realities— 
that is to say, we*sha^l infer from these ideas other ideas, 
which will in turn be competed with others, and thus our 
instruments for proceeding with our investigation will in¬ 
crease. This is what we were endeavouring to prove. 
Fhrther, from what has just been said—rnamely, that an 
idea must, in all res^^cts, correspond to its correlate in the 
'WBi'ld of reality,—it is evident that, in order to reproduce 
in every respect the faithful image of nature, our mind 
must deduce ail its ideas from the idea which represents 

^ To be oonnected with other things is to be produced by them, or to- 
produce them. 
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the origin an^ source o& the whole of nature, so that it 
19^ itself become the sOiiroe of other ideas. 

It majrpechaps, provoke aEtonislunmit that, after having 
said'that the goodr method is that which teaches us to direct 
our mind according to the standard of the givei^true idea, 
we should prove our point by reasoning, which jtould seem 
to indicate ihat it is not seK-evident. We may, thoefore, 
be questioned as to the validity of our reasoning. If our 
reasoning be sound, wo must take as a starting-point a true 
idea. Now, to be certain that our starting-point is really 
a true idea, we need a proof. This first course of reason¬ 
ing must be supported by a second, the second by a third, 
and so on to ii^nity. To this 1 make answer that, if by 
some happy chance anyone had adopted this method in his 
'jinvestigations of nature—^that is, if he had acquired new 
ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of the 
original true idea, he would never have doubted of the 
thith of his knowledge,' inasmuch is truth, as we ha/e 
shown, makes itself manifest, and all things would flow, as 
it were, spontaneously towards him. But as this never, or 
rarely, happens, I have been forced so to arrange my pro¬ 
ceedings, that we may acquire by reflection and forethought 
what we cannot acquire' by chance, and that it may at the 
same time appear that, fot proving the truth, and for valid 
reasoning, we need no otW means than the truth and 
valid reasoning themselves: for by valid reasoning I have 
established valid reasoning, and, in like measure, I seek 
sdll to establish it. Moreover, this is the order of thinking 
adopted by men in their inward meditations. The reasons 
for its rare emjKoyment in investigations' of nature are to 
bo found in current jmiseonceptions, whereof we shall ex¬ 
amine the causes hereafter in ‘Our philosophy. Moreover, 
it demands, as we shall show, a keen and accurate discern¬ 
ment. Lastly, it is hindered by the conditions of human 
life, which are, as we have already pointed out, extreme^ 
changeable. There are also other obstacles, which we wm 
not here inquire into. . ^ 

If anyone asks why I have not at the starting-point set 
forth all the truths of nature in their due order, inasmudx 

' In the same ni'ay as we have here no doubt of the trnth of our 
knowledge ' 
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as tnitli is sdf-evideixt, I reply ^ warning iiim not to re¬ 
ject as false any paraddkes he may find here,*bnt to take 
the troi^hle to reflect on the chain of reasoning *by w^iich 
thOTare supported; h^ will then be no longer in doflbtthat 
we have attained to the truth. This is why I have begun 
as above. 

• If there yet remains some sceptic, who doubts of our 
primary truth, and of all deductions we make, taking such 
truth as our standard, he must either be arguing in bad 
faith, or we must confess that there are men in complete 
mental blindness, either innate or due to misconception^—i 
that is, to some* external influence. 

Such ]^rsons are not consdous of themselves. *If they 
aflton or doubt anything, they know not that they afSrm^ 
j or doubt: they say that they know nothing, and they say 
that they are ignorant of the very fact of their knowing 
nothing. Even this they do not affirm absolutely, they a^, 
afraid of confessing ^hat they exist, so long as they know 
nothing; in fact, they ought to remain dumb, for fear of 
haply supposing somethi^ which should smack of truth. 
Lastly, with such persons, one should not speak of sciences: 
for, in what relates to life and con<|act, they are compelled 
by necessity to suppose that thev exist, and seek their own 
advantage, and often affirm and deny, even with an oath. 
If they de»y» grant,, or gainsay, they know not that they 
deny, grant, or'gainsay, so that they ought to be regarded 
as automata, utterly devoid of intelligence. ^ 

Let us now return to our proposition. Up to the pre¬ 
sent, we have, &st, defined the end to which we desire to 
direct all our thoughts; secondly, we have'determined the 
mode of perception best ad^ted to aid us in attaining our 
perfection; thirdly, we have discovered the way which our 
mind should take, in order to make a g<Jod beginning— 
namely, that it should use ere^ true idea as a standard in> 
pursuing its inquiries according to fixed rules. Now, in' 
osdm' that it may thusPproceed, our method must furnish 
us, first, with a means of distingtiishing a true idea from 
all trther perceptions, and enabling the mind to avoid 
the latter; secondly, with rules for perceiving unknown 
things according to the standard of the truh idea; thirdly, 
with an order which enables us to avoid useless labour. 

IL 
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When we l)ecame acquainted with this method, we saw 
•that, fourtMT, it wouldrl^B perfect when we had attained to 
the idea'of the absolutely perfect Being. This is an obser- 
Tafion< which should be made at the outset, in order that 
we may arrive at the knowledge of such a being mq^ 
quickly. 

Let us then make a beginning with the first part of the 
method, which is, as we have said, to distinguish and sepa¬ 
rate the true idea £rom other perceptions, to keep the 
mind from confusing with true ideas those which are false, 

, fictitious, and doubtful. I intend to dwell on this point at 
lui^h, partly to keep a distinction so necessary before the 
reader*k mind, and also because there are some who doubt 
of true ideas, through not having attended to the distinc- 
■ tion between a true perception and all others. Such per¬ 
sons are like men who, while they are awake, doubt not 
that they are awake, but afterwards in a dream, as often 
Uappens, t h i nkin g that they are scfrely awake, and then 
finding that they were in error, become doubtful even of 
being awake. This state of mind arises through neglect of 
the distinction between sleeping and waking. 

Meanwhile, I give warning that I shall not here give the 
essence of every perception, and explain it through its 
proximate cause. Such Wrk lies in the prourince of philo¬ 
sophy. I shall confine myself to what concgrigs method— 
that is, to the character of fictitious, false, and doubtful 
perception, and the means of freeing ourselves therefrom. 
Let us then first inqtiire into the nature of a fictitious 
idea. 

Every perception has for its object eifher a thing con¬ 
sider^ as existing, or solely the essence of a thing. Now 
“ fiction ” is chiefly occupied* with things considered as 
existing. I will, therefore, consider these first-^I mean 
cases where only the existence of an object is feigned„and 
the thing thus feigned is understood, or assumed to ^ 
imderstood. For instance, I feign that Peter, whom I tpow 
to have gone home, is gone to see me,* or something of 
kind. With what is such an idea concerned? It is con- 

• See below the^&ote on hypotheses, whereof we have a clear under¬ 
standing s the fiction consists in saying that such hypotheses exist in 
heavenly bodies. 
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cemed with things possible, and^ot with thii^s necessary 
or impossible. I call a iMng vmpostMe when fte ezistencs 
would imply a contradiction ;i necessary, when* its pon- 
existence would imply a contradiction; possible, wheifneither 
its ezisteDoe nor its non-ezistence imply a contradiction, 
but when the necessity or impossibility of its nature de< 
pends on causes unknown to us, while we fdgn that it 
exists. If the necessity or impossibility of its existence 
depending on external causes were known to us, we could 
not form any fictitious hypothesis about it; whence it fol¬ 
lows that if there be a G^, or omniscient Being, such.an 
one cannot fond fictitious hypotheses. For, as regards our¬ 
selves, when 1 know that I exist, 1 cannot hypothe£ze thai 
I exist of do not exist,' any more than I can hypothesize an 
elephant that can go through the eye of a needle; nor whei 
I Imowthe nature of God, can I hypothesize that He existf 
ov does not exist.’ The same thing must be said of t^ 
Chimera, whereof Ihe nature implies a contradiction. 
From these considerations, it is plain, as I have already 
stated, that fiction cannot be concerned with eternal truths.’ 

But before proceeding further, I must remark, in pass¬ 
ing, that the difference between the essence of one thing 
and the essence of another thinu is the same as that which 
exists between th^ reality or existence of one thing and the 
realily or ^igtence of another; therefore, if we wished to 
conceive the existence, for example, of Adam, simply by 
means of existence in general, it would be the same as if, in 
order to conceive his existence, we went back to the natufe 
of being, so as to define Adain as a being. Thus, the more 
existence is conceived generally, the mord is it conceived 

’ As a thing, when once it is understood* manifests itself, we have 
need only of an example without farther pnraf. In the same way the 
contrary has only to be presented to our minds to be rdbognized as false, as 
wiiyorthwith appear when we conje todiscuss fiction concerning essences. 

~ Observe, that although many assert that they doubt whether God 
exists, they have nought bu^ his name in their minds, or else some fiction 
whieh they call God; this fiction is not in harmony with God’s i^'al 
nature, as we will duly show. 

’ I«hall presently show that no fiction can concern eternal truths. 
By an eternal truth, I mean that which being positive could never be¬ 
come negative. Thus it is a primary and eternal truth that God exists, 
but it is not an eternal truth that Adam thinks. That the Qkimara does 
not exist is an eternal truth, that Adam does not think is not so. 
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confusedly, and the more easily can it be ascribed to a 
given object; Contrari^dse, the more it is conceived par* 
ticnlarly,*the. more is it understood dearly, and the less 
liable io it to be ascribed, through negligence of liTature’s 
order, to anything save its proper object. This is worthy 
of remark. ' „ 

We no\C proceed to consider those cases which are 
commonly c^ed fictions, though we clearly understand 
that the thing is not as we imagine it. For instance, I 
know that the earth is round, but nothing prevents my 
telling people that it is a hemisphere, and &at it is like a 
half apple carved in relief on a dish; or, that the sun 
moves round the earth, and so on. Ho\^vei% examination 
will show us that there is nothing here inconsistent with 
"‘what has been said, provided we first admit that we may 
have made mistakes, and be now conscious of them; and,' 
further, that we can hypothesize, or at least suppose, that 
dthers are under the same mistake «as ourselves, or can, 
like us, fall under it. We can, 1 repeat, thus hypothesize 
so long as we see no impossibiliiy. Thus, when I tell any¬ 
one that the earth is not round, &c., I merdy recall the 
error which I perhaps made myself, or which I m^ht have 
fallen into, and afterwkrds I hypothesize that the person 
to whom I tell it, is still, br may still faU under the same 
mistake. This I say, I can feign so long as I ^o not per¬ 
ceive any impossibility or necessity; if I tn&y understood 
either one or the other I should not be able to feign, and 
1 shbuld be reduced to saying that I had made the 
attempt. 

It remains fcJr us to consider hypothecs made in pro¬ 
blems, which sometimes involve impossibilities. For in¬ 
stance, when we say—let us'assume that this burning 
candle is not burning, or, Ibt us assume that it burns in 
some imaginary space, or where there are no physical ob¬ 
jects. Such assumptions are freely made, though the last 
is dearly seen to be impossible. But, though this be^w, 
there is no fiction in the ■case. For, m the fost case, I have 
merely recalled to memory another candle' not burning, or 

* Afterwards, w^en we come to speak of fiction that is concerned 
with essent^, it wm be evident that fiction never creates or famishes 
the mind vvith anything new; only such things as are already in the 
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conceiTed the candle before me a^without a flame, and then 
I understand as applyii^ to the latter, leavii^^ts flame out 
of the question, w that I think of the fonnef. the 
second ^ase, I have merelj to abstract my thoughts tram 
the objects surrounding the candle, for the mind to devote 
itself to the contemplation of the caddie singly looked at in 
itself only; I can then draw the conclusion that the candle 
contains in itself no cause for its own destruction, so that 
if there were no physical objects the candle, and even the 
flame, would remain unchangeable, and so on. Thus there 
is here no fiction, but true and bare assertions.' . . 

Let us now pass on to the fictions concerned with essences 
only, or with'som^ r^lity or existence simultaneously. Of 
these we^nust specially observe that in proportion as the 
mind’s understanding is smaller, and its experience multi¬ 
plex, so will its power of coining fictions be larger, whereas 
as its understanding increases, its capacity for entertaining 
fictitious ideas becomes less. For instance, m the same 
way as we are unable, while wo are thinking, to feign that 
we are thinking or not thinking, so, also, when we know 
the nature of body we cannot ima^ne an infinite fly; or, 
when we know the nature of the soul,® we cannot imagine 
it as square, though anything may*be expressed verbally. 
But, as we said %bove, the less'men know of nature the 

brain or iiiia«nEdii)n are recalled to the memory, when the attention is 
directed to wem ^nfusedly and all at once. For instance, we have 
remembrance of ^ken words and of a tree; when the mind diree;^ 
itself to them confusedly, it forms the notion of a tree speaking. The 
same may be said of existence, e^becially when it is conceiv^ quite 
generally as entity ;* it then readily applied to eSl things occurring 
together in the memory. This is specially wqrthy of remark. 

' We must understand as much,in the case of hypotheses put forward 
to explain certain movements accompanying celestial phenomena; but 
from these, when applied to the celestial motions, we* may draw condu- 
sions as to the nature of the heavens, whereas this last may be quite 
different, especially as mqny other*causes are conceivable which would 
account for such motions. 

i:,It often happens that a man recalls to mind this word soul, and 
forms at the same time some corporeal image: as the two representa- 
tions ire simultaneous, he easily thinks that he imagines and feigns a 
corporeal soul: thus confusing tiie name with the thing itself. I here 
beg that readers will not be in a hurry to refutq this proposition; 
they will, I hope, have no mind to do so, if they pay close pttention to 
the examples given and to what follows. 
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moro easily oan ihey (X)^ fictitious ideas, such as trees 
epeaJdng, meu instantly changed into stones, or into fonn- 
taina , gfiostr appearing in mirrors, BometUng^, issuing 
from nothing, even gods changed into beasts and men, and 
infinite other absur^ties of the same Mnd. 

Some persons thinli, perhaps, that fiction is’ limited by 
fiction, and not by understan^g; in other words, after 1 
have formed some fictitious idea, and have afibmed of my 
own free will that it exists under a certain form in nature, 
I am thereby precluded from thinking of it under any 
other form. For instance, when I have feigned (to repeat 
their argument) that the nature of body is of a certain 
kind, ahd have of my own free will desired to^ convince 
myself that it actually exists under this form, I am no 
longer able to hypothesize that a fly, for example, is infinite;, 
BO, when I have hypothesized the essence of the soul, I am 
not able to think of it as square, &c. But these argumeirts 
demand further inquiry. First, their upholders must 
either grant or deny that we can understend anything. 
If they grant it, then necessarily the same must be said of 
understanding, as is said of fiction. If they deny it, let us, 
who know that we do Imow something, see what they mean. 
They assert that the soul can be conscious of, and perceive 
in a variety of ways, not itself nor things which exist, but 
only things which are neither in itself nor anywhere else, 
in other words, that the soul can, by its unaided power, 
create sensations or ideas unconnected with things, il^fact, 
they regard the soul as a sort of god. Further, they assert 
that we or our soul have such freedom that we can con¬ 
strain ourselve^ or our soul, or even«our soul’s freedom. 
For, after it has formed a fictitious idea, and has given its 
assent thereto, it cannot think or feign it in any other 
manner, but is'constrained by the first fictitious idea to 
keep aU its other thoughts in harmony therewith. Our 
opponents are thus driven to admit, in support of their 
fiction, the absurdities which I have^ust enumerated; and 
which are not worthy of rational refutation.’ 

«. 

* Though I seem to deduce this from experience, some may deiw its 
cogency b^use 14ave given no formal proof. I therefore append the 
followiDg for those who may desire it. As there can be nothing in 
nature contiary to nature’s laws, since all things come to pass by fuced 
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Wliile leavijig such persona in*thdr error, we will take 
care to derive &om ow arg^nift^t with them a tmtl) 
servioeable for onr purpose, nasaely, tiiat the yiind, in mj. 
ing attention to a thing hjpotheticm or false, so as te nMi- 
tate npon it and nnderst^d it, and derive the proper con¬ 
clusions in.due order therefrom, will readily ^scover its 
falsity; and if the thing hypothetical be in its nature true, 
and the mind pays attention to it, so as to understand it, 
and deduce the truths which are derivable from it, the 
mind will proceed with an uninterrupted series of apt con¬ 
clusions ; in the same way as it would at once discover (as 
we showed just* now) the absurdity of a false hypothesis, 
and of the condv^ions drawn from it. 

We ndbd, therdore, be in no fear of forming hypotheses, 
so long as we have a clear and distinct perception of what' 
is involved. For, if we were to assert, haply, that men are 
suddenly turned into beasts, the statement would be ex¬ 
tremely general, so general that there would be no conceft- 
tion, that is, no ideaor connection of subject and predicate, 
in our mind. If there were such a conception we should 
at the same time be aware of the means and the causes 
whereby the event took place. Moreover, we pay no atten¬ 
tion to the nature of the subject add the predicate. Now, 
if the first idpa be not fictitiousf and if all the other ideas 
be deduce^ theretrom, our hurry to form fictitious ideas 
will gradually subside. Further, as a fictitious idea can¬ 
not 1 m clear and distinct, but is necessarily confused, and 
as all confusion arises from the fact that the mind hsES only 
partial knowledge of a thing*either simple or complex, and 
does not distin^sl^ between the known and the unknown, 
and, again, that it directs its attention promiscuously to all 
parts of an object at once without making distinctions, 
it follows, first, that if the Idea be of .something very 
sinjple, it must necessarily be clear and distinct. For a 
very simple object cannot be known in part, it must either 
be known altogether on not at all. Secondly, it follows that 
if a complex object be divided by thought into a number of 

laws, ro that each thine most irrefragably prodnce its own proper effect, 
it fbfiows that the soul, as soon as it possesses the true conception of a. 
thing, proceeds to reproduce ip thought that thing’s hffects. ^ below, 
where I speak of the false idea. * 
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8un]^e compqpent partsf and if oaoh part be regarded 
^ confoffloifdisappear. 2%trd2^, it follows 
k tIukt^ctionc%^ simplficbatismade iipof blmdi]]^ 
of B&reial oonfosed ideas of diTerse objects or actions ex¬ 
istent in nainre, or rather is composed of attention' directed 
to all such ideas at onOe, and unaccompanied bj an/inental 
assent. 

Now a fiction that was simple would be clear and dis¬ 
tinct, and therefore true, also a fiction composed only of 
distinct ideas would be dear and distinct, and therefore 
true. For instance, when we know the nature of the circle 
and the square, it is impossible for us to "blend together 
these two figures, and to hypothesize a square cirde, any 
more than a square soul, or things of that kind.*^ Let us 
shortly come to our conclusion, and again repeat that we 
need have no fear of confusing with trae ideas that which *■ 
is only a fiction. As for the first sort of fiction of which 
‘ ^e have already spoken, when a thing is clearly conceived, 
we saw that if the existence of that thing is in itself an 
eternal truth, fiction can have no part in it; but if the ex¬ 
istence of the thing conceived be not an eternal truth, we 
have only to be careful that such existence be compared to 
the thing’s essence, andlo consider the order of nature. As 
for the second sort of fictibn, which we stated, to be the re¬ 
sult of simultaneously directing the attention, without the 
assent of the intellect, to different confused ideas repre¬ 
senting different things and actions existing in nature, we 
have seen that an absolutely simple thing cannot be feigned, 
but must be understood, and that a complex thing is in the 
same case if we iregard separately the simjfie parts whereof 
it is composed; we shgll not even be able to hypothesize any 
untrue action concerning such objects, for we shall be 
obliged to consider at the Same time the causes and the 
manner of such action. 

These matters being thus understood, let us pass on" to 

c 

* Observe that Action regarded in itself, only differs from dreams^n 
that in the latter we do not perceive the external causes which we per¬ 
ceive through the senses while awake. It has hence been inferred that 
represensations occurring in sleep have no connection with objects 
external to ua shall presently see that error is the dreaming of a 
waking man t if it reaches a certain pitch it becomes delirium. 
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Sunder false idea, observing tbe objects vvith vbich it 
is eoncemed, and the ineaas of |aarding oamlves from 
fallinginto false peroeptionB. ^ Neither of tl^se^tasks will 
presentnauch difficoltj, after our inqxmr concenipg<ficti> 
tioHside^. l^e false idea only differs from the fictitious 
idea ifi the fact of implying a mental assent—^tlmt is, as vre 
have already remark^ while the representations are oc¬ 
curring, there are no causes present to us, wherefrom, as in 
fiction, we can conclude that such representations do not 
arise from external objects; in fact, it is much the same as 
dreaming with our eyes open, or while awake. Thus, a 
false idea is concerned with, or (to speak more correctly^ 
attributable to, tbe existence of a thing whereof the essence 
is knovm, or tlie essence itself, in the same way as a 
fictitious idea. If attributable to the existence of the things 
' it is corrected in the same way as a fictitious idea rmder 
qpdlar drcumstances. If attributable to the essence, it is , 
hkevrise corrected in,.the same way as a fictitious idea. Bok’ 
if the nature of the thing knovm implies necessary exis¬ 
tence, we cannot possibly be in error with regard to its 
existence; but if the nature of the thing be not an eternal 
truth, like its essence, but contrariwise the necessity or 
impossibility of its existence depends on external causes, 
then we must follow the same sourse as we adopted in the 
case of fiction, fo'r it is corrected in the same manner. As 
for false lidfiap concerned vrith essences, or even with ac¬ 
tions, such pprceptions are necessarily always confused, 
being compounded of different confused perceptions fii 
things existing in nature, as, for instance, when men are 
persuaded that^deities are present in woods, in statues, in 
brute beasts, and the like; that there are bodies which, by 
their composition alone, give rise to intellect; that corpses 
reason, walk about, and speak-; that God,, is deceived, and 
so on. But ideas which are clear and distinct can never be 
false: for ideas of things' clearly and distinctly conceived 
are either very simply,themselves, or are compoimded from 
vt^ry simple ideas—that is, are deduced therefrom. The 
in^tpssibility of a very simple idea being false is evident to 
everyone who under^nds the nature of truth or under¬ 
standing and of falsehood. . 

As r^iards that which constitutes the reality<,of truth, it 
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ia oertun that a true idea ydiatinguiahed ittm a false one.* 
not so much hjits extiinsia object as bjits intrinsic nature. 
If an aarcl}itect conceives a building properly constructed, 
though |uch I. building ma^ never have existed, and may 
never exist, nevertheless the idea is true; and the idea re> 
mains the same, whether it be put into execution or not. 
On the other hand, if anyone asserts, for ins^ce, that. 
Peter exists, without knowing whether Peter really exists 
or not, the assertion, as far as its asserter is concerned, is 
false, or not true, even though Peter actoaEy does exist. 
The assertion that Peter exists is true only with regard to 
him who knows for certain that Peter does exist. Whence 
it follows that there is in ideas something real, whereby the 
true are distinguished from the false. Thi& reality must be 
inquired into, if we are to find the best standard of truth 
(we have said that we ought to determine our thoughts by 
the given standard of a true idea, and that method is re; 
fieotive knowledge), and to know tbp properties of our 
understanding. Neither must we say that the difference 
between true and false arises from the fact, that true 
knowledge consists in knowing things through their pri> 
inary causes, wherein it is totally different from false 
knowledge, as I have just explained it: for tiiought is 
said to be true, if it involves subjectively the essence of 
any principle which has no cause, and is* known through 
itsi^ and in itself. Wherefore the reali^'(/ov»ia) of 
true thought must exist in the thought itself, without 
refevenee to other thoughts; it does not acknowledge 
the object as its cause, but must depend on the actuiri 
power and nature of the understanding. For, if we sup- 
pose that the understanding has pmrceived some new 
entity which has never existed, as some conceive the under¬ 
standing of God,, before He* created things (a perception 
which certainly could not arise from any object), and has 
legitimately deuced other thoi^hts from the said perce'J)- 
tion, all such thoughts would be true^ without being detOT- 
mined by any external object; they would depend solely 
on the power and nature of the understanding. Thus, thp.t 
which constitutes the reality of a true thoiight must be 
sought in the thought itself, and deduced from the nature 
of &e understanding. In order to pursue our investiga- 
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tfon, Irt TU confront ourselves tiith some ir^ idea, wliose 
ol^ei^vveknowfor oertain to be dtspendent on enr power o| 
thinMng, and to have nothing corresponding to it in nature! 
With an idea of this kind betore us, we shal!, as »ppears 
&om whal^has just been said, be more easily able to carry 
on the research we have in view. For instance, in order to 
form the conception of a sphere, I invent a cause at my 
pleasure—namelj^, a semicircle revolving round its centre, 
and thus producing a sphere. This is indisputably a true 
idea; andC although we know that no sphere in nature has 
ever actually been so formed, the perception remains true, 
and is the easiest manner of conceiving a sphere. We musf 
observe that this’jierception asserts the rotation of>a semi¬ 
circle—which assertion would be false, if it were not asso¬ 
ciated with the conception of a sphere, or of a causes 
determining a motion of the kind, or absolutely, if the 
agsertion were isolated. The mind would then only tend to 
the afBirmation of th^sole motion of a semicircle, which 
not contained in the conception of a semidrcle, and does 
not arise from the conception of any cause capable of 
producing such motion. 

Thus falsity consists only in this, that something is 
afSrmed of a thing, which is not coirtained in the conception 
we have formed of that thing, ac> motion or rest of a semi¬ 
circle. Whence if follows that simple ideas cannot be other 
than true-^e.§f.,the simple idea of a semicircle, of motion, 
of rest, of quantity, &c. 

Whatsoever affirmation such ideas contain is equal to 
the concept formed, and does not extend further. Where¬ 
fore we may f>>rm as many simple idess as we please, 
without any fear of error. It on^y remains for us to 
inquire by what power our mind can form true ideas, and 
how far such power extends. It is certain,that such power 
cannot extend itself infinitely. For when we affirm some¬ 
what of a thing, whicffi is hot contained in the concept we 
have formed of thatothing, such an afibmation shows a 
defect of our perception, or that we have formed fragmen- 
tai 7 . or mutilated ideas. Thus we have seen that the 
motion of a semicircle is false when it is isolated in the 
inind, but true when it is associated with the concept of a 
sphere, or of some cause determining such a motion. But 
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if it l>e the ;natuie of » thiolring being, as seems, primd 
fade, to be <the case, to'form true or adequate thoughts, it 
is plain oth^t inadequate ic^eas arise in us onlj because we 
are*^ pa^rts of a thinking being, whose thoughts-^some in 
their entirety, others in fragments only—constitute our 
mind. 

But there is another point to be considered, which was 
not worth raisu^ in the case of fiction, but whidi gives rise 
to complete deception—^namely, that certain thmgs pre¬ 
sented to the imagination also exist in the imderstanding— 
in other words, are conceived clearly and distinctly. Hence, 
so long as we do not separate that which is distinct from 
that which is confused, certainty, or the true idea, becomes 
mixed with indistmct ideas. For instance, certain Stoics 
•heard, perhaps, the term “ soul,” and also that the soul is 
immor^, yet imagined it only confusedly; they imagined,' 
also, and understood- that very subtle bcmes penetrate all 
others, and are penetrated by none. ^ By combining these 
ideas, and being at the same time certain of the truth of 
the axiom, they forthwith became convinced that the mind 
consists of very subtle bodies; that these very subtle 
bodies cannot be divided, &c. But we are freed from mis¬ 
takes of this kind, so long as we endeavour to examine all 
our perceptions by the standard of the given true idea. 
We must take care, as has been said, to separate such 
perceptions from all those which arise from, hearsay or un¬ 
classified experience. r- 

» Min'eover, such mistakes arise from things being con¬ 
ceived too much in the abstract; for it is -si^dently self- 
evident that wlxit I conceive as in its true''object I cannot 
apply to anything el^. Lastly, they arise from a want of 
understanding of the primary elements of nature as a 
whole; whence,we proceed without due order, and con¬ 
found nature with abstract rules, which, although they be 
true enough in their sphere, yet, when misapplied, confound 
themselves, and pervert the order of nature. However, if 
we proceed with as little abstraction as possible, and begin 
from primary elements—^that is, from the source and origin 
of nature, as far back as we can reach,—^we need not fear 
any deceptions of this Mnd. As far as tiie knowledge of 
the origin <of nature is concerned, there is no danger of our 
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confoundiiig it with abstractions. jForwhen a> thing is con* 
ceived in the abstract, as are all nniversal notions, the said> 
universal notions are always more extensive .in the mhad 
than the number of individuals formii^ their contents 
really existing in nature. 

Again, there are many things in nature, the difference 
between which is so slight as to be hardly perceptible to 
the imderstanding; so timt it may readily happen that such 
things are confounded together, if they be conceived ab¬ 
stractedly. But siace the first principle of nature cannot 
(as we shall see hereafter) be conceived abstractedly or. 
universally, and cannot extend further in the imdersinnd- 
ing than^t does in reality, and has no likeness to ihutable 
thmgs, no confusion need be feared in respect to the idea^ 
of it, provided (as before shown) that we possess a standard’^ 
of truth. This is, in &ct, a being single' and infinite; in 
ptiier words, it is the sum total of being,* beyond whic^i ^ 
there is no being foufid. 

Thus far we have treated of the false idea. We have 
now to investigate the doubtful idea—^that is, to inquire 
what can cause us to doubt, and how doubt may be re¬ 
moved. I speak of real doubt existing in the mind, not of 
such doubt as we see exemplified when a man says that he 
doubts, though his mind does’ not really hesitate. The 
cure of tie. latter does not fall within the province of 
method, it belongs rather to inquiries concerning obstinacy 
and its cure. Beal doubt is never produced in the^mind 
by the thing doubted of. In other words, if there werb 
only one idea in, the mind, whether that idea were true or 
false, there wotdd be np doubt or certainty present, only a 
certain sensation. For an idea is in itself nothing else 
than a certain sensation; bu( doubt will arise through 
another idea, not clear and distinct enough for us to be 
able to draw any certain djonclusion with regard to the 
matter under consideration; that is, the idea which causes 

■J 

* These are not attributes of Gtod displaying His essence, as I will 
showkin my philosophy. 

* This has been mova already. For if such a being did not exist it 
would never be produced: therefore the mind woulfi able to under¬ 
stand more than nature could furnish: and this has been shown above 
to be &lse. 
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118 to doubt i/) not clear and distinct. To taJce an example. 
^Supposing a mad bas never reflected, taught ex> 
peiiencey or(bj anj other means, that our senses sometimes 
deiieive us, he will never doubt whether the sun gimter 
or less than it appears. Thus rustics are generallj asto¬ 
nished when thej hetar that the sun is much larger than 
the earth. But from reflection on the deceitfulness of the 
senses' doubt arises, and if, after doubting, we acquire a 
true knowledge of the senses, and how things at a distance 
are represented through their instromentalif^, doubt is 
again removed. Hence we cannot cast doubt on true ideas 
by' the supposition that there is a deceitful Deity, who leads 
us astray even in what is most certain. , We can onl^ hold 
such an hypothesis so long as we have no dear aifd distinct 
idea—^in other words, until we reflect on the knowledge 
which we have of the first principle of all things, and fin^' 
that which teaches us that God is not a deceiver, and until 
^e know this with the same certai&ty as we know from 
reflecting on the nature of a triangle that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles. But if we have a knowle^ 
of God equal to that which we have of a triangle, all 
doubt is removed. In the same way as we can arrive at 
the said knowledge oi a triangle, though not absolutely 
sure that there is not %iot some arch-decdver leading 
us astray, so can we come to a like hnowl^ge of Gk)d 
under the like condition, and when we have att^ed to it, 
it is sufficient, as I said before, to remove every doubt 
which we can possess concerning clear and distinct ideas. 
Thus, if a man proceeded with otu* investigations in due 
order, inquiring first into those things which should first 
be inquired into, neiier passing over a link in the chain of 
association, and with knowledge how to define his questions 
before seeking, to answer‘them, he will never have any 
ideas save such as are very certain, or, in other wqj-ds, 
clear and distinct; for doubt is only a suspension' of the 
spirit concerning some affirmatiom or negation which it 
would pronounce upon unhesitatingly if it were not in 
ignorance of something, without wMch the knowledge of 
the matter in hand must needs be imperfect. We may, 

* That is. it is known that the senses sometimes deceire us. But it is 
only known'confnsedly, for it b not known how they deceive ns. 
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therefore, oondude that doubt proceeds from 'irnut 

of due order in iUTes^ation. 

Thesp are the points I promised to discuss iu this^ first 
part of mj treatise on method. However, in ordet not to 
omit anything which can conduce to the knowledge of the 
understanding and its faculties, 1 1 /^ add a few words on 
•the subject of memory and'forgetfulness. 

The point most worthy of attention is, that mentory is 
strengthened both with and without the aid of the under- 
Btanding. For the more intelligible a thing is, the more 
easily is it remembered, and the less intelligible it is^ the 
more easily do.we forget it. For instance, a number of 
uncoimgct^ words is much more difficult to remeifiber than 
the same number in the form of a narration. The memory is^ 
also strengthened without the aid of the understanding by 
means of the power wherewith the imagination or the sense 
ealled common is affected by some particular physical obj^^ 
T saj particulwr, for the imagination is only affected by parti¬ 
cular objects. If we read, for instance, a single romantic 
comedy, we shall remember it very .well, so long as we do not 
read many others of the same kind, for it will reign alone in 
the memory. If, however, we read spveral others of the same 
kind, we shall think of them altogether, and easily confuse 
one with anothei^ I say, also^physical. For the imagina¬ 
tion is 0 T)ly, affected by physical objects. As, then, the 
memory is strengthened both with and without the aid of 
the understanding, we may conclude that it is different 
from the understanding, and that in the latter consider^ 
in itself there i^ neither memory nor forge^lness. "What, 
then, is memory? .It is nothing else thaifthe actual sensa¬ 
tion of impressions on the brain, accompanied with the 
thought of a definite duratiop of the sensation.' This is 
also shown by reminiscence. For then’we think of the 
sensation, but without the;aotion of continuous duration; 

* If the dnration be indefinite, the recollection is imperfect; this 
everyone seems to have learnt from nature, for we often ask, to 
staes^en our belief in something we hear of, when and where it hap¬ 
pened; thongh ideas themselves have tiieir own duration in the mind, 
yet, as we are wont to determine duration by the of some measure 
of motion which, again, takes place by aid of the imi^nation, we pre¬ 
serve no memory connected with pure intellect. 
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ibos the idea of that sensation is not the actual duration of 
the sensatioh or actual ihemorj. Whether ideas are or are 
not subject -to corruption vill be seen in my philosophy. 
If this'seems too absurd to anyone, it be sufficient for 
our purpose, if he reflect on the fact that a thing is more 
easily remembered id proportion to its singi^rity, as 
appears from the example of the comedy just cited\ 
Fisher, a thing is remembered more easily in proportion 
to its intelligibility; therefore we cannot help remembering 
that which is extremely singular and sufficiently inteUigible. 

Thus, then, we have distinguished between a true idea 
and* other perceptions, and shown that ideas flctitious, false, 
and the rest, originate in the imagination—^that is, in certain 
sensations fortuitous (so to speak) and disconnected, arising 
hot from the power of the mind, but from external causes, 
according as the body, sleeping or waking, receives various 
motions. * 

' *But one may take any view one likes of the imagination 
so long as one acknowledges that it is different from the 
understanding, and that the soul is passive with regard to 
it. The view taken is immaterial, if we know that the 
imagination is something indefinite, with regard to which 
the soul is passive, and that we can by some means or other 
free ourselves therefrom with the help of the understending. 
Let no one then be astonished that before proving the ex¬ 
istence of body, and other necessaiy things, 1 speak of 
imagination of body, and of its composition. Ihe view 
tuhen is, 1 repeat, immaterial, so long as we know that 
imagination is something indefinite, &c. As regards a true 
idea, we have shown that it is simple or compounded of 
simple ideas; that it shows how and why something is or 
has been made; and that its subjective effects in the soul 
correspond to the actual r^lity of its object. This con¬ 
clusion is identical with the sayi^ of the ancients, that tyue 
science proceeds from cause to effect; though the ancients, 
BO far as 1 know, never formed the conception put forward 
here that the soul acts according to fixed laws, and is as it 
were an immaterial automaton. Hence, as far as is pos¬ 
sible at the outset, we have acquired a knowle^e of our 
understanding, And such a standard of a true idea that we 
need no loliger fear confounding thith with falsehood and 
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fi^on. Neither shall we wonderjwhy we understand some 
things which in nowise fall within the scope of'the imagi-* 
nation, while other things areinj;he imagination but whoUy 
opposed fo theimderstanding, or others, again, which a^ee 
therewith.» We now know that the operations, whereby the. 
effects of imagination are produced, ^ke place xinder other 
laws qtiite iiSerent from the laws of the understanding, 
and that the mind is entirely passive with regard to them. 
Whence we may also see how easily men may fall into 
grave errors through not distinguishing accurately be¬ 
tween the imagination and the understanding; such as, 
believing that extension must be localized, that it must*be 
finite, that its pa^s are really distinct one from th<? other, 
that it is^he primary and single foundation of all things, 
that it occupies more space at one time tlian at another, 
iind other similar doctrines, all entirely opposed to truth, 
as,we shall duly show. 

Again, since words are a part of the imagination—tiiat 
is, since we form many cohceptions in accordance with con¬ 
fused arrangements of words in the memory, dependent on 
particular bodily conditions,—there is no doubt that words 
may, equally with the imagination, bo the cause of many 
and great errors, unless we keep strictly on our guard. 
Moreover, words are formed aceording to popular fancy 
and intelligence, and are, therefore, signs of things as 
existing in tlie'imagination, not as existing in the under¬ 
standing. This* is evident from the fact that to all such 
things as exist only in the understanding, not in the ima^-* 
nation, negative names are oft^n given, such as incorporeal, 
infinite, &c. So,*alscv m^y conceptions reSlly affirmative 
are expressed negatively, and vice versa, such as uncreate, 
independent, infimte, immortal, &c., inasmuch as their con¬ 
traries are much more easily'imagined, end, therefore, 
occurred first to men, and usurped positive names. Many 
thills we aflton and deny, "because the nature of words 
allows us to do so, thon^h the natme of things does not. 
While we remain unaware of this fact, we may easily mis- 
take,£alsehood for truth. 

Let us also beware of another great cause of confusion, 
which prevents the understanding from reflSeting on itself. 
Bometunes, while making no distinction between the imagi- 

n. D 
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' nation and,the intelle^, we think that what we more 
, readily imagine is clearer to us; and also we think that 
what we iigagine we nndef stand. Thus, we put first tiiat 
which should be last: the true order of profession is 
reversed, and no legitimate conclusion is drawp. 

Now, in order at length to pass on to the spcond part of 
this method,* I shall first set forth the object aimed at, and 
next the means for its attainment. The object aimed at is 
the acquisition of clear and distinct ideas, such as are pro¬ 
duced by the pure intellect, and not by chance physical 
motions. In order that all ideas may bo reduced to unity, 
\le shall endeavour so to associate and airange them that 
our ntind may, as far as possible, reflect subjectively the 
reality of nature, both as a whole and as parts. • 

As for the first point, it is necessary (as we have said) 
for our purpose that everything should be conceived, either^ 
solely through Us essence, or through Us proximate eajfse. 
‘If the thing be self-existent, or, aa is commonly said, the 
cause of itself, it‘must be understood tlirough its essence 
only; if it be not self-existent, but requires a cause for its 
existence, it must be understood through its proximate 
cause. For, in reality, the knowledge of an effect is no¬ 
thing else than the a^uisition of more perfect knowledge 
of its cause.** Therefore^ we may never, wjdle we are con¬ 
cerned with inquiries into actual things, draw any conclu¬ 
sion from abstractions; we shall be extremely ireful not to 
confound that which is only in the understanding with that 
•• which is in the thing itself. The best basis for drawing a 
conclusion will be either some particular afiirmative essence, 
or a true and legitimate definition, for the imderstanding 
cannot descend frcffn universal axioms by themselves to 
particular things, since axioms are of infinite extent, and 
do not determine the uildcrstanding to contemplate one 
particular thing more than another. Thus the true method 

' The chief rule of this part is, as appears from the first part, to 
review aJi the ideas coining to ns through'^iure intellect, so as to distin- 
gaisb them from such as-we imagine : the distinction will be shown 
through the properties- of each, namely, of the imagination an^ pf the 
understanding. . 

‘ Observe that it is hereby manifest that we caimot understand any¬ 
thing of nature without at the same time increasing our knowledge of 
the first c&use, or God. 
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of discovery is to form tlioughts fiipm some gi^en definition., 
This process will be the more frAtful and eas/ in proporv 
tion as the thing given be better defined. WJierefore, the 
cardinal^int of all this second part of method consists in 
the knowledge of the conditions of good definition, and the 
means of fi^^ding them. I wiU first treat of the conditions 
of definition. 

A definition, if it is to be called perfect, must explain the 
inmost essence of a thing, and must take care not to sub¬ 
stitute for this any of its properties. In order to illustrate 
my meaning, without taking an example which would seem 
to show a desire to expose other people’s errors, I -^If 
choose the case of something.abstract, the definition of 
which is<)f little moment. Such is a circle. If a circle be 
defined as a figure, such that all straight lines drawn from 
the centre to the circumference arc equal, every one can 
sqe that such a definition does not in the least explain the 
essence of a circle, buisolely one of its properties. Thouglf,' 
as I have said, this is of no importance in the case of 
figures and other abstractions, it is of great importance in 
the case of physical beings and realities: for the properties 
of things are not understood so long as their essences are 
unknown. If the latter be passed oter, there i^ necessarily 
a perversion o^ the succession ofi»ideas which should reflect 
the succession of ’nature, and we go far astray from our 
object. 

In order to be free from this fault, the following rules 
should be observed in definition;— 

I. If the thing in questien be created, the definition 
must (as we ha'^e sajd) comprehend the pvoximato cause. 
For instance, a circle should, according to this rule, be de-' 
fined as follows: the figure described by any lino whereof 
one end is fixed and the other fbcc. This definition clearly 
co^rehends the proximate cause. 

if. A conception or definition of a thing should bo such 
that all the properties Ef that thing, in so far as it is con¬ 
sidered by itself, and not in conjunction with other things, 
can, be deduced from it, as may be seen in the definition 
given of a circle: for from that it clearly follows that all 
straight lines drawn froTu the centre to thw circumference 
are equal. That this is a necessary characteristic of a 
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t definition is so clear to aayone, who refiects on the matter, 
«,that there *is no need* ^o spend time in proving it, or m 
showing that, owing to this second condition, every defini- 
tioh should 1^ aflirmative. I speak of inteUectuaJ^affirma- 
tion, giving little thought to verbal affirmations which, owing 
to the poverty of laliguage, must sometimes* perhaps, be 
express^ negatively, though the idea contained is affirmative. 

The rules for the definition of an uncreated thing are as 
follows;— 

I. The exclusion of all idea of cause—that is, the thing 
^must not need explanation by anything outside itself. 

H. Wlien the definition of the thing, has been given, 
there must be no room for doubt as to .whether the thing 
exists or not. *' 

HI. It must contain, as far as the mind is concerned, no 
substantives which could be put into an adjectival form; ■ 
in other words, the object defined must not be explaiwid 
through abstractions. 

IV. Lastly, though this is noi aosoiutely necessaiy, it 
should be possible to deduce from the definition all the 
properties of the thing defined. 

All these rules become obvious to anyone giving strict 
attention to the matter. 

I have also stated that ?Lhe best basis .for drawing a con¬ 
clusion is a jjarticular affirmative essence. ^ Tlie more 
s 2 X!cialized the idea is, the more is it distimst, and therefore 
clear. Wherefore a knowledge of particular things should 
4)e sdught for as diligently as possible. 

As regards the order of oul‘ perceptions^ and the manner 
in which they should be arranged and .united, it is necessary 
that, as soon as is jmsible and rational, we should inquire 
whether there be any being (and, if so, what being), that is 
the cause of all tilings, so that its essence, represented in 
thought, may be the cause of all mm ideas, and then, our 
mind will to the utmost possible extent reflect nature. For 
it will possess, subjectively, naturtj’s essence, order, and 
union. Thus we can see that it is before all things neces¬ 
sary for us to deduce all our ideas from physical tilings— 
that is, from real entities, jiroceeding, as far as may be, ac¬ 
cording to thH series of causes, from one real entity to 
another real entity, never passing to universals and ab- 
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stractiooB, either for the pixrpo|B of deducvig some real 
entity from them, or deducing theid from some real entity^ 
Either of these processes interrupts the true progress of the 
underst^ding. But it must be observed that, by the sdries 
of causes and real entities, 1 do not here mean the series of 
particular and mutable things, but cftdy the series of fixed 
and eternal things. It would be impossible for human 
infirmity to follow up the series of particular mutable 
things, both on account of their multitude, sijrpassing all 
calculation, and on account of the infinitely diverse circum¬ 
stances surrounding one and the same thing, any one of 
which may be the cause for its existence or non-existeilce.* 
Indeed, their existence has no connection with their essence, 
or (as Tfe have said already) is not an eternal truth. 
Neither is there any need that we should understand their 
series, for the essences of particular mutable things are not 
ta be gathered from their series or order of existence, which 
would furnish us with nothing beyond their extrinsic dff- 
nominations, their relations, or, at most, their circumstances, 
all of which are very different from their inmost essence. 
Tliis inmost essence must be sought solely from fixed and 
eternal things, and from the laws, inscribed (so to speak) 
in those things as in their true code^, according to which all 
particular thiygs take place and are arranged; nay, these 
mutable particular things depend so intimately and essen¬ 
tially (so to phrase it) upon the fixed things, that they 
cannot either be or be conceived without them. 

Whence these fixed and eternal things, though they ar» 
themselves particular, will nevertheless, owing to their pre¬ 
sence and ijower everywhere, be to us a» universals, or 
genera of definitions of particular mutable things, and as 
the proximate causes of all things. 

But, though this be so, there* seems to be no small diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at the knowledge of these particular 
things, for to conceive them* all at once would far surpass 
the powers of the human understanding. The arrange¬ 
ment whereby one thing is understood before another, as 
we have stated, should not be sought from their series of 
existence, nor &om eternal things. For the latter are all 
by nature simultaneous.. Other aids are therefore needed 
besides those employed for understanding eternal things 
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and their law^; howeverj this is not the place to recount 
«such tuds, hor is therd any need to do so, until tre have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of eternal things and their 
infECUihle laws, and until the nature of our selHes has 
become plain to us. 

Before betaking ourSelves to seek knowledge of particular 
things, it will be seasonable to speak of such aids, as all 
tend to teach us the mode of employing our senses, and to 
make certain experiments under fixed rules and arrange¬ 
ment which may suffice to determine the object of our 
inquiry, so that we may therefrom infer what laws of 
etetnal things it has been produced und§r*, and may gain 
an insight into its inmost nature, as I, will duly show. 
Here, to return to my purpose, I will only efidearour 
' to set forth what seems necessary for enabling us to attain 
to knowledge of eternal things, and to define them under 
the conditions laid down above. 

* With this end, we must bear in mind what has already 
been stated, namely, that when the mind devotes itself to 
any thought, so as to examine it, and to deduce therefrom 
in due order all the legitimate conclusions possible, any 
falsehood which may lurk in the thought will be detected; 
but if the thought be" true, the mind will readily proceed 
without interruption to deduce truths from it. This, I 
say, is necessary for our purpose, for our thoughts may be 
brought to a close by the absence of . a foundation. If, 
therefore, we wish to investigate the first • thing of all, it 
will be necessary to supply some foundation which may 
direct our thoughts thither.* Further, since method is 
reflective knowledge, the foundation wjiich must direct our 
thoughts can be nothing else than the knowledge of that 
which constitutes the reality of truth, and the knowledge 
of the understanding, its properties, and powers. When 
this has been acquired we shall possess a foimdation whpre- 
from we can deduce our thoughts, and a path whereby the 
intellect, according to its capacity, may attain the know¬ 
ledge of eternal things, allowance being made for the ex¬ 
tent of the intellectual powers. . • 

If, as I stated in the first part, it belongs to the nature 
of thought to form true ideas, we must here inquire what 
is meant by the faculties and power of the understanding. 
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T&e chief part of our method is to understand as well as 
poBsihle the powers of the intelle(X;,«nd its nature; we are, 
therefore; compelled (by the considerations advanced in the* 
second i^ut of the method) ne^ssarily to draw thege oon- 
clusions fipm the definition itself of thought and under¬ 
standing. • ^ut, so far, we have not got any rules for 
finding definitions, and, as we cannot set forth such rules 
without a previous knowledge of nature, that is without a 
definition of the understanding and its power, it follows 
either that the definition of the understanding must he 
clear in itself, or that we can understand nothing. Never¬ 
theless this definition is not absolutely clear in itself; ho'W-* 
ever, since its properties, like aU things that we jiossess 
through ♦he undel’standing, cannot be known clearly and 
distinctly, unless its nature be known previously, the defi- 
nition of the understanding makes itself manifest, if we pay 
^t]tention to its properties, which we know clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly. Let us, the^i, enumerate here the properties of* 
the understanding, let us examine them, and begin by 
discussing the instruments for research which we find 
innate in us. 

The properties of the understanding which I have chiefly 
remarked, and which I dearly understand, are the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

I. It involves certainty—in other words, it knows that a 
thing exist# irf Reality as it is reflected subjectively. 

n. That it ppreeives certain things, or forms some ideas, 
absolutely some ideas, from others. Thus it fonne th* 
idea of quantity absolutely, without reference to any other 
thoughts; but Ideas of motion it only forms after taking 
into consideration tlie idea of quantity. 

in. Those ideas which the understanding forms abso¬ 
lutely express infinity; determinate ideas £yre derived from 
other ideas. Thus in the idea of quantity, perceived by 
me^s of a cause, the quantity is determined, as when a body 
18 perceived to be formed by the motion of a plane, a plane 
by the motion of a line, or, again, a Une by the motion of a 
pomt- All these are perceptions which do not serve 
towards understanding quantity, but only towards deter¬ 
mining it. This is proved by the fact that we conceive 
them as formed as it were by motion, yet this (motion is 
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not perceived unless the' quantity he perceived also; ife 
can even pao®)ng the nwlion so as to form an infinite line, 
"Which we certainly could not do unless we had an idea of 
infinite quantity. 

IV. ^Hie understanding forms positive id^s" before 

forming negative idea*. . 

V. It perceives tilings not so much under the condition 
of duration as under a certain form of eternity, and in an 
infinite number; or rather in perceiving things it does not 
consider either their number or duration, whereas, in 
imagining them, it perceives them in a determinate number, 
duration, and quantity. 

The ideas which we form as clear aSid distinct, seem 
so to follow from the sole necessity of oui-nature, that they 
, appear to dejicnd absolutely on our sole power; with con¬ 
fused ideas the contrary is the case. They are often formed 
against our will. 

r t Vii. The mind can determine in n^ny ways the ideas of 
things, which the understanding forms from other ideas: 
thus, for instance, in order to define the plane of an elUpse, 
it supposes a point adhering to a cord to be moved round 
two centres, or, again, it conceives an mfinity of points, 
always in the same fixed relation to a given straight line, or 
a cone cut in an oblique pl^e, so that the angle of inclina¬ 
tion is greater tlian the an^e of the vertex o^ the cone, or 
in an infinity of other ways. 

Vin. The more ideas express perfection pf any object, 
the more perfect are they themselves j for we do not 
admire the architect who has planned a chai^l so much as 
the architect wl^ has planned a splendid temple. 

I do not stop to consider the rest of what is referred to 
thought, such as love, joy, &c. They are nothing to our 
present purpose, and cannot even be conceived unless the 
understanding He perceived previously. When percej»tion 
is removed, all these go with it/ ' 

False and fictitious ideas have qiothing positive about 
them (as we have abundantly shown), which causes them 
to be called false or fictitious; they are only considered as 
such through the defectiveness of knowledge. Therefore, 
false and fictitiqps ideas as such can teadi us nothing con¬ 
cerning thQ essence of thought; this must be sought from 
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tfie positive properties just emim|rated; ia other words^we 
down some common basis* from whicil these pror# 
perties necessarily follow, so t^at when this is given, the 
properties are necessarily given also, and when it is removed, 
they too vanish with it. 

****** 

The rest of the treatise is warding. 


Note, page 4. 

The mirsuit of honours %id riches is likewise very aisorhing, especially 
, if such oljeels he sought simply for their own sake. This might be 
explained more at large and more clearly: I mean, by distinguishing 
riches according as they sire pursued for their own sake, or in further-' 
ance of fame, or sensual pleasure, or the adrancemont of science and art. 
But this subject is reserved to its own plac^ for it is not here proper to 
investigate the matter more accmrately. 
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THE ETHICS. 

PAl^ I. CONCEENING GOD. 
Definitions. 

I. 

B y that which is ^If-camed, I mean that of which th«« 
essence involves existence, or that of which the nature 
is only conceivable as existent. 

n. A thing is called finite after its kind, when it can he 
limited by another thing of the same nature; for instance, 
a body is called finite because we always conceive another 
greater body. So, also, a thoijght is limited by another 
thought, but a body is not limited by thought, nor a 
thought by 

m. By svmt^nce, I mean that which is in itself, and is 
conceived through itself: in other words, that of which a> 
conception can formed indspendently of any other con¬ 
ception. ' 

IV. By aitribute, 1 * mean that whi^ the intellect per¬ 
ceives as constifuting the essence of substance. 

V. By mode, I mean the modifications o| substance, or 
that which exists in, and is perceived through, something 
otherthan itself. 

VI. By Ood, I mean gi being absolutely infinite—^that is, 
a substance consisting in infinite attributes, of which each 
expresses eternal and infinite essentiality. 

Es^kmation .—say absolutely infinite, not infinite after 
its kind: for, of a thing infinite only after its Mnd, infinite at¬ 
tributes maybe denied; but that which is absolutely infinite, 
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contains in vits esBence| whatever expresses realitj, and 
I involves no negation. * 

Vil. Th^t thing is called which exists solely by the 
necessity of its own nature, and of which the^stion is 
determined by itself alone. On the other hand<ctot thing 
is necessary, or rathesr constrained, which is determined by 
something external to itself to a fixed and definite method 
of existence or action. 

Vili. By eternity, I mean existence, itself, in so far as it 
is conceived necessarily to follow solely from the definition 
^ of that which is eternal. 

'Eaplanaiion .—Existence of this kind^is conceived as an 
eternal truth, like the essence of a thing, and, therefore, 
cannot be explained by means of continuanotf or time, 
though continuance may be conceived without a beginning 
or end. 

, Axioms. 

l. Everytliing which exists, exists either in itself or in 
something else. 

n. That which cannot be conceived through anything 
else must be conceived through itself. 

m. From a given definite cause an effect necessarily 
follows; and, on the otl^'r hand, if no d<j^nite cause be 
granted, it is impossible that an effect can follow. 

IV. The knowledge of an effect dependa 5*%.nd involves 
the knowledge of a cause. 

• V.* Things .which have nothing in common cannot be 
imderstood, the one by mcanJi of the other ;• the conception 
of one does not involve the conceptiojt of me other. 

VI. A true idea, must correspond with its ideate or 
o bject . 

Vn. If a thing can bfe conceived as non-existing, its 
essence does not involve existence. 

PbopobitiojJs, 

Peop. I. SvJbstance is by natwe prim to its modifications. 

Proof .—This is clear from Deff. iii. and v. 

Peop. n. ZVoo substances, whose attributes wre different, 
ha/oe nothing in commen. 
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Proof. —Also evident from D^. iii. For awih must exist 
in itself, and be conceived through itself; in gf^er wordS) 
the conception of one does no^ imply the concjlption of the 
other^a 

Fbo:^N[II. Things which have nothing in common cannot 
he one the gause of the other. 

. Proof. —^If they have nothing in common, it follows that 
one cannot be apprehended by means of the other (Ax. v.), 
and, therefore, one cannot be the cause of the other 
(Ax. iv.). Q.E.D. 

Pbop. rV. Two or more distinct things are distinguished 
one from, the other, either by the difference of the attrihutis of 
the substances, of by the difference of their modifkatims. 

Prooff —Everything which exists, exists either in itself or 
in something else (Ax. i.),—that is (by Deff. iii. and v.), 
nothing is granted in addition to the understanding, except 
^ubstance and its modifications. Nothing is, therefore,, 
given besides the u^derstandii^, by which several thiii^ 
may be distinguished one from the other, except the sub¬ 
stances, or, in other words (see Ax. iv.), their attributes and 
modifications. Q.P.I). 

Pbop. V. There cannot exist in the universe two or more 
substances having the same nature or*attribute. 

Proof. —If ^several distinct substances be granted, they 
must be distmguished one from the other, either by the 
difference 8%T;beii' attributes, or by the difference of theii- 
modifications (Prop. iv.). If only by the difference of their 
attributes, it will Ihj granted that there cannot be* more 
than one witlnau identical attribute. If by the difference 
of their modifiaitiohs—as substance is nait\arally prior to 
its modifications (Aop. i.),—it foUpws that setting the 
modifications aside, and considerii^ substance in itself that 
is truly (Deff. iii. and vi.), thdre cannot Ije conceived one 
substance different from another,—^that is (by Prop, iv.), 
thel? cannot be granted seVeral substances, but one sub¬ 
stance only. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. One substance cannot be produced by another 
subg/pnce. 

Proof. —^It is impossible that there should be in the uni¬ 
verse two substances with an identical attribute, i.e. which 
have anything common to them both (Prop, ii.), tod, there- 
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fore (Prop, iiiv), one cannot be the cause of another, neither 
iCan one l)e\i)roduce<i by* the other. Q.E.D. 

Co»-oiiaryX.v-Hcnce it folloyirs that a substance cannot be 
produced by anything external to itself. For in ^e uni- 
verse nothing is granted, save substances and thoix modifica¬ 
tions (as appears from'Ax. i. and Doff. iii. and Now (by 
the last Prop.) substance cannot be produced by another 
substance, therefore it cannot be produced by anything 
external to itself. Q.E.D. This is shown still more readily 
by the absui-dity of the contradictory. For, if substance be 
produced by an external cause, the knowledge of it would 
depend on the knowledge of its cause (Ax. iv.), and (by 
Def. iii.) it would itself not be substance. 

Pbop. Vn. Existence belongs to the nature of sulMance. 

Proof. —Substance cannot be pro<iuced hy anything ex¬ 
ternal (Corollary, Prop, vi.), it must, therefore, bo its own 
cause—that is, its essence necessarily involves existence, (g 
‘existence belongs to its nature. 

Peop. VUI. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Proof .—There can only be one substance with an identi¬ 
cal attribute, and existence follows from its nature (Prop, 
vii.); its nature, therefore, involves existence, either as 
finite or infinite. It does not exist as finite, for (by Def. ii.) 
it would then bo limited ty something els^ of the same 
kind, which would also necessarily exist* (Prop, vii.); and 
there would be two substances with an idesficift attribute, 
which is absurd (Prop. v.). It therefore exists as infinite. 
%E.B. 

Note I .—As finite existence'involves a p-rtial negation, 
and infinite existence is the absolutg affirmation of the 
given nature, it follows (solely from Prop, vii.) that every 
substance is necessarily infinite. 

Note II. —Nq doubt it Vill bo difficult for those who 
think about things loosely, and have not been accustomed 
to know them by their primarjf causes, to compmhcmr the 
demonstration of Proj). vii.: for sucii i)ersons make no dis¬ 
tinction between the modifications of substances and the 
substances themselves, and are ignorant of the manupr in 
which things are produced; hence they attribute to sub¬ 
stances the beginning which they observe in natural ob¬ 
jects. Those who are ignorant of true causes, make com- 
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plete confusion—^tliink that trees^nught talh ju^as well as, 
men—^that men might be formed from ston^well as* 
from seed; and imagine that ^7 form might nbe changed 
into aSiT^othCr. also, those who confuse the two 
natures, m-vine and human, readily {Attribute hmnan pas¬ 
sions to thfe deity, especially so loi^ as they do not mow 
how passions originate in the mind. But, if people would 
consider tl>e nature of substance, they would have no 
doubt about the truth of Prop. vii. In fact, this proposi¬ 
tion would be a universal axiom, and accounted a truism. 
For, by substance, would be understood that which ia iff 
itself, and is cdnceived through itself—^that is, something 
of which^the conception requires not the conception’of any¬ 
thing else; whereas modifications exist in something ex¬ 
ternal to themselves, and a conception of them is formM by 
means of a conception of the thing in which they exist. 
.'Sherefore, we may have true ideas of non-existent modificss* 
tions; for, although |hey may have no adual existence 
apart from the conceiving intellect, yet their essence is so 
involved in something external to themselves that they may 
through it be conceived. Whereas the only truth sub¬ 
stances can have, external to the intsllect, must consist in 
their existence, because they are conceived through them¬ 
selves. Therefore, for a personflbo say that he has a clear 
and distinct^—that is, a true—^idea of a substance, but that 
he is not sure Aether such substance exists, woTild be the 
same as if he said that he had a true idea, but was noi^sur^ 
whether or no it was false (a,little consideration will make 
this plain); or li^anyone affirmed that subsimce is created, 
it would be the samoas saying that a false idea was true— 
in short, the height of absi^ity. It nfust, then, necessarily 
be admitted that the existence <4 substance as its essence is 
an eternal truth. And we can hence condhde by anoth» 
procqgs of reasoning—^that tljere is but one such substan(M. 
I think that this may profitably be done at once; and, in 
order to proceed regulafly with the demonstration, we must 
premise:— ' 

!.• The true definition of a thing neither involves nor ex¬ 
presses anything beyond the nature of the .thinar defined. 
From this it follows that-:- 

2 . No definition implies or expresses a certain number of 

II. * E 
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individuaSsj inasmuch as^it expresses nothing beyond the 

* nature of ^e thing defined. For instance, the definition 
of triangle expresses nothing beyond the actual nature 
of a triangle; it does not imply any fixed npsffber of 
triangles. 

3. There is necessai’ily for each individual ejflstent thing 
a cause why it should exist. 

4. This cause of existence must either be contained in 
the nature and d(>finition of the thing defined, or must be 
postulated apart from such definition. 

• It therefore follows that, if a given number of individual 
things exist in nature, there mxist lie some cause for the 
existence of exactly that uumb<*r, neith t more ^ot less. 
For example, if twenty men exist in the universe (for sim¬ 
plicity’s sake, I will suppose them existing simultaneously, 
and to have had no predecessors), and we want to accoxmt 
■for the existence of these twenty men. it will not be enougir 
to show the cause of human existen*e in general; we must 
also show why there are exactly twenty men, neither more 
nor less: for a cause must be assignefl for the existence of 
each individual. Now this cause cannot l)e contained in 
the actual nature of man, for the true d(*fim‘tion of man 
does not involve any consideration of the numlicr twenty. 
Consequently, the cause fen the existenc*? of these twenty 
men, and, consequently, of each of them, mns^^ necessarily 
be sought externally to each individual. ‘Hence we may 
^lay diwm the absolute rule, that everything which may con¬ 
sist of several individuals njust have an .external cause. 
And, as it has been shown already that existence appertains 
to the natrire of substance, existence must necessarily l)e 
included in its defihition; and from its definition alone 
existence must be deduciVle. But from its definition (as 
we have shown* Notes ii., iii.), we cannot infer the existence 
of several substances; therofov it follows that there nonly 
one substance of the same nature. Q.E.D. 

Peop. IX. The more reality or heihg a thing has the greater 
the number ofite attributes (Def. iv.). 

Peop. X. Each particular attribute of the one eubstmee 
must be conceiypd through itself. 

Proof.-^An attribute is that which the inteUect perceives 
of substance, as |thoug^ constituting its essence ^!)ef. iv.). 
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an§, therefore, must he eonceiTed Shrotigh itself (JfeS. iii.)< 

Note.-—It is fhhs evident that^though tvo attaoutes are, 
in fact, BoticeiTed as distinct—^that is, one without th«3 hSip 
of the othhr—yet we cannot, therefore, condnde that thfey 
constitute tw) entities, or two different substances. For it 
is .the nature of substance that each of its attributes is 
conceived through itseK, inasmuch as all the attributes it 
has have always existed simultaneously in it, and none 
could be produced by any other; but each expresses the 
reality or being of substance. It is, then, far from an ab¬ 
surdity to ascribe several attributes to one substance: &r 
nothing in nature i§ more clear than that each and* every 
entity mu5t be conceived under some attribute, and that its 
reality or being is in proportion to the number of its attri¬ 
butes expressing necessity or eternity and infinity. Conse¬ 
quently it is abundantly clear, that an absolutely infinite 
being must necessarily ve defined as consisting in infinite' 
attributes, each of which expresses a certain eternal and 
infinite essence. 

If anyone now ask, by what sign shall he be able to dis¬ 
tinguish different substances, let hinj read the following 
propositions, which show that there is but one substance 
in the universe, ^ncl that it is abiolutely infinite, wherefore 
such a sign would be sought for in vain. 

Paop. XI. *Oodi, or mbstmice, consisting of infinite attri- 
butes, of which each excesses eternal and infinite essentially,, 
necessarily exists. * 

Proof .—^If thiifcbe denied, cohceive, if possible, that God 
does not exist: then hjs essence does not invdlve existence. 
But this (by Prop, vii) is absurd. Therefore God neces -1 
sarily exists. I 

Another proof .—Of everything whatsoever a cause or| 
reason must be assigned, either for its existence, or for its 
non-existence— e.g. if a triangle exist, a reason or cause, 
must be granted for its» existence; if, on the contrary, it 
does not exist, a cause must also be granted, which prevents 
it from existing, or annuls its existence. This reason or 
jause must eitho' be contained in the nature of the thing 
in question, or be external to it. For instanife, the reason 
for the non-existence of a square circle is indicafaSi .in its 
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nature, lieoaiM^, it would involTe a oontradiotii^ 

On the t^er hand, the existonoe of suhetanoe foUo^ws 
also BoIelyX'rom its nature,>inasxauoh as iti nature inrolues 
exist<?nce. (See Prop. vU.) 

But the reason for the existence of a triangkr^or a drcle 
does not follow from* the nature of those %^b, hut 
the order of universal nature in extension. Prom the latter 
it must follow, either that a triangle necessarily exists, or 
that it is impossible that it should exist. So much is self* 
evident. It follows there&om that a thing necessarily exists, 

. if no cause or reason be granted which prevents its existence. 

If, then, no cause or reason can be given, which prevents 
the existence of God, or which destroys his existence, we 
must certainly conclude that he necessarily doe^exist. If 
such a reason or cause should bo given, it must either be 
drawn from the very nature of God, or be external to him 
—that is, drawn from another substance of another natusp- 
Tor if it were of the same nature,.God, by that very fact, 
would be admitted to exist. But substance of another 
nature could have nothing in common with God (by 
Prop, ii.), and therefore would be unable either to cause or 
to destroy his existei^ce. 

As, 'then, a reason or cause which would annul the 
divine existence cannot le drawn from anything external 
to the divine nature, such cause must perforce, if God 
does not exist, be drawn from God’s own llature, which 
wou^ involve a contradiction. To make such an afSrma- 
tiod about a being absolutely infinite and supremely per* 
feet, is absurd; therefore, nditber in the qfvture of God, nor 
externally to^iis nature, can a cause reason be assigned 
wbiob would annul his existence, ^erefore, God neces* 
sarily exults, *Q.KD. ' 

Another ptvqf .—^The p'otentiality of non-existcnce is a 
negation of power, and contrariwise the potentiality of 
existence is a power, as is fibvious. then, tlu£[*whioh 
necessarily exists is nothing bub finite beings, such finite 

S are more powerful than a being absolutely infinite, 
is obviously absurd; therefore, either nothing; exists, 
or eke a b^g absolutely infinite necessarily exists also. 
Slow we exist%ither in ourselves, or in something else whin^ 
necessarily exists (see Axiom i. and Prop. vji.). Therefore 
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a being absolatelj infinite—^in «>ti]tier irords, 0)d (Def. 
■vi.)—^netcegBarily exwts. Q.B.J). ' 

* 3re<e.-~In fbni last proof, I bare purposely shown Q^’s 
existeribe* a poetm-wri, so that the proof might be more 
easily followed, not because, from the same premises, God’s 
existenoe ddes not follow d prion. For, as the potentiality 
of existence is a power, it follows that, in proportion as 
reality increases in the nature of a thing, so ^so will«it in¬ 
crease its strength for existence. Therefore a being abso¬ 
lutely infinite, such as God, has from himself an absolutely 
infimte power of existence, and hence he does absolutyly* 
exist. Perhaps there will be many who will be unable to 
see the force of ihjs proof, inasmuch as they are accrfstomed 
only to'insider those things which flow from extmmal 
causes. Of such things, they see that those which quicMy 
come to pass—^that is, quickly come into existence—quickly 
also disappear; whereas they regard as more difficult of aqi, 
complishmenf—that i#, not so easily brought into "existence 
—those things which they conceive as more complicated. 

However, to do away with this misconception, I need not 
here show the measure of truth in the proverb, “What 
comes quickly, goes quickly,” nor dis(*uss whether, from the 
point of view of universal nature, all thipgs are ‘equally 
easy, or othervriseI need only semark, that I am not here 
speaking of things, which come to.pass throiq^h causes ex¬ 
ternal to tlienlshlves, but only of substances which (by 
Prop, vi.) cannot be product by any external ((ause. 
Things which are product by external causes, whether Iffiey* 
consisl of many'jjarts or few, owe whatsoever perfection or 
reality they possess solely to the efficacy of \heir external 
cause, and therefore their existence afises solely from the 
perfection of their external cause^ not from tneir own. Oon- 
tyariwite, whatsoever perfection is possessed by substance 
is duetto no external cause; wherefore the existence of 
substance must arise solely ftom its own nature, which is 
nothing else but its’Ssseffitiality. Thus, the perfection of a 
thing does not annul its existence, but, on the contrary, 
asserts it. ^perfeciaon, on the other hand, does annm 
it; therefore wn cannot be more certain of the existence of 
anything, than of the existence of a being absolutely infinite 
or perfect—^that is, of God. For inasmuch as his essence 
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ex<dad«i^ izapeifeGtk)3^ and uitoItm absolute perfection, 
aU cause^^ doubt concerning bis existence is done away, 
and tbe utmost certainly ob the question is girpxu This, 
I think, mil b e evident to every moderately atteijjve reader. 

Pbop. Xn. No at,tribute of eubetcmce can he conceived 
from which it would follow that substance can be divided. 

Proof .—The parts into which substance as thus conceived 
would be divid^ either will retain the nature o£ substance, 
or they will not. If the former, then (by. Prop, viii.) each 
part will necessarily be infinite, and (by Prop, vi.) self- 
caused, and (by Prop, v.) will perforce consist of a different 
attribute, so tmt, in that case, several substances could be 
formed out of one substance, which (by Piop. vi.),’s absurd. 
Moreover, the parts (by Prop, ii.) would have nothing in 
common with their whole, and the whole (by Del iv. and 
Prop. X.) could both exist and be conceivea without its 
» 4 )arts, which everyone will admit to be absurd. If we 
adopt the second alternative—^nanfely, that the ports will 
not retain the nature of substance—then, if the whole 
substance were divided into equal parts, it would lose the 
nature of substance, and would cease to exist, which (by 
Prop, vii) is absurd.* 

'E^op. X111 ■ Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Proof .—If it could be 'divided, the parts into which it 
was divided would either retain the nature qf absolutely 
infinite substance, or they would not. If the former, we 
^ shouM have several substances of the sante nature, which 
“ (by Prop. T.) is absurd. If jihe latter, then (by Prop, vii.) 
substance ab^lutely infinite Could ceas^ to exist, which 
(by Prop, xi^) IS also absurd. 

Corollary.r-Jf, fAlows, that no substance, and con- 
ip^uently no extended sqbstance, in so far as it is sub- ’ 
stimoe, is dividble. 

Note .—^The indivisibility qf substance may bft, more 
easily understood as follows. The nature of substance can 
only be conceived as infinite, and*by a part of substance, 
nolhiDg else can be understood than finite substance, which 
(by Prop , viii. ) involves a manifest contradiction. • • 

Pbop. XEV^ Besides God no svhstamce can be graanied or 
conceived. 

Proof.—Aa God is a being absolutely infinite, of whom 
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no attribute that expresses the egsence of suDst^ce can be 
denied (by Def. Ti.),and he necessarily exists (bj^^op. iL) f 
if any substance besides Gud irere g:^ted, it-'would have 
to be»e3Jplaiued by some attribute of God, and thus‘two 
substances vrith the same attribute would exist, which 
(by Prop.'.) m absurd; therefore,'besides God no sub* 
stance can bo gifted, or, consequently, be concaved. If 
it could be conceived, it would necessarily have to be con¬ 
ceived as existent; but this (by the first part of this proof) 
is absurd. Therefore, besides God no substance can be 
granted or conceived. Q.E,D. , 

CoroUa/ry J.—»Clearly, therefore: 1. God is one, thctt is 
(by Def. vi.) only one substance can be granted in the 
universd, and that substance is absolutely infinite, as we 
have already indicated (in the note to Prop. x.). 

Corollary H .—^It follows: 2. That extension and thought 
are either attributes of God or (by Ax. i.) accidents (affec- < 
tions) of the attributss of God. 


Pbop. XV. Whatsoever is, is in God, amd without Gad 
nothing cam, he, or he conceived. 

Proof. —^Besides God, no substance is granted or can be 
conceived (by Prop, xiv.), that is (bj^Def. iii.) a thing which 
is in itself and is conceived through itself. But modes (by 
Def. V.) can q#;ither be, nor be jonceived without substance; 
wherefore th(^ cmi only be in the divine nature, and can 
only through it be conceived. But substances and modes 
form the sum total of existence (by Ax. i.), therefore, 
vdthout God nothing can be, or be conceived. Q,KD, • 

Note. —Some assert that'God, like a man, consists of 
body and mind, an^ is susceptible of passions. B[ow far 
sudb persons have strayed from th* truth is sufdoiently 
evident from what has been said. But thtese I pass over. 
For all who have in anywise reflected on.the divine nature 
deny that God has a body. Of this they find excellent 
proortn the fact that wd understand by body a definite 
q^ntity, so long, so broad, so deep, bounded by a certain 
^pe, and it is &e height of absurmty to predicate such a 
thw of God, a being absolutely infinite. But meanwhile 
by uie other reasons with which they try to prove their 
point, they show that they think corporeal or extended 
substance wholly apart from the divine nature, and say 
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it was c\?at4d by God., Wherefrom the diTine nature 
•can have own' created, they are wholly ignorant; thus they 
clearly show, that they do npt know the meaning of their 
owtf words. I myself have proved sufficiently dearly, at 
any rate in my own judgment (CoroH. Prop, vi., and Note 2, 
Prop, viii.), that no silbstance can be produced or created 
by anything other than itself. Further, I showed (in 
Prop, xiv.), that besides Gk>d no substance can be granted or 
conceived. Hence we drew the conclusion that extended 
substance is one of the infinite attributes of God. How¬ 
ever, in order to explain more fully, I will refute the argu- 
melits of my adversaries, which all start from the following 
points :■!— 

Extended substance, in so far as it is Bnbstance,*consists, < 
as they think, in parts, wherefore they deny that it can be 
infinite, or, consequently, that it can appertain to God. 
This they illustrate with many examples, of which I will 
Thko one or two. If extended subsrance, they say, is in¬ 
finite, let it be conceivtd to be divided into two parts; 
each part will then be either finite or infinite. If the 
former, then infinite substance is lomposed of two finite 
parts, which is absurd.. If the latter, then one infinite will 
be twice as large as another infinite, which is also absurd. 

Further, if an infinite ^im* 1)6 measured out in foot 
lengths, it will consist of an iufinite numW of such parts; 
it would equally consist of an iufinite numJi)l>r W parts, if 
each part measured only an inch: therefore, one infinity 
would be twelve times as great as the other. 

Lastly, if from a single jKfiut there bo conceived to be 
drawn two diverging linos whicli at fi^st are at a definite 
distttace apart, but are produced to jnfihity, it is certain 
that the distance between the two lines will l)e continually 
increased, until, at length it changes from definite to inde¬ 
finable. As these absurdities follow, it is said, from con¬ 
sidering quantity as infinite, the conclusion is dra^flT, that 
extendi substance must uecessandy bo finite, and, con¬ 
sequently, cannot appertain to the nature of God. <• 

The second argument is also drawn from God’s supreme 
perfection. God, it is said, inasmuch as he is a supremely 
perfect being, cannot be passive; but extended substance, 
in so far as it is divisible, is passive. It follows, therefore, 
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that extended sabstaace does not^npertain to tbj essence 
ofOod. 

Such are the arguments I find on the subject; in utters, 
who bf tfierh tiy to prove that extended substance is un¬ 
worthy of tte divine nature, and cannot possibly appertain 
thereto. ; However, I think an attentive reader see, 
that I havO already answered ‘their propositions; for all 
their arguments are founded on the hypothesis that ex¬ 
tended aubstance is composed of parts, and such a hypo¬ 
thesis I have shown (Prop, xii., and Coroll. Prop, xiii.) to be 
absurd. * Moreover, anyone who reflects will see that aU. 
these absurdities J^if absurdities they be, which I am hot 
now contesting), from which it is sought to extract the 
♦conclusicfn that extended substance is finite, do not at aU 
follow from the notion of an infinite quantity, but merely 
from the notion that an infinite quantity is measurable, 
and composed of finite parts: therefore, the only fair con-^ 
elusion to be drawn isHhat infinite quantity is not measur;^ 
able, and cannot be composed of finite parts. This is ex¬ 
actly what we have already proved (in ftop. xii.). Wherer 
fore the weapon which they aimed at us has in reality re¬ 
coiled upon themselves. If, from tips absurdity of theirs, 
they persist in drawing the conclusion that extonded sub¬ 
stance must be finjte, they Avill ^n good sooth be acting like 
a man who asserts that circles have the properties of squares, 
and, findini himself thereby landed in absurdities, pro¬ 
ceeds to deny that circles have any centre, from which all 
lines drawn to the circumference are equal. For, tfking* 
extended substance, which can only l>e conceived as infinite, 
one, and indivisible (Props, viii., v., xii.) thej^Bsert,in order 
to prove that it is finite, that it is con4)osed of finite p&rts, 
and that it can be multiplied and divided. ■ 

also, others, afi^r asserting that a line is composed 
of points, can produce many arguments to prove that a 
line caShot be infinitely divided. Assuredly it is not less 
absurd to assert that extended substance is made up of 
bodies or parts, than it would be to assert that a solid is 
made,up of surfaces, a surface of lines, and a line of points. 
This must be admitted by all who know clear reason to be 
infallible, and most of all by those who den/ the possibility 
of a vacuum. For if extended substance could ,be so 
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divided feat'its parts yreee really separate, why should not 
• one part >^liait of beuig destroyed, the others remaining 
join^ togCTher as before ? * And why should all be so fitted 
into one another as to leave no vacumn? Sui^l/in the 
case of things, which are really distinct one front the other, 
one can exist without the other, and can rmnain in its 
original condition. As, then, there does not exist a vacuum 
in nature (of which anon), but all parts are bound to come 
together to prevent it; it follows from this also |ihat the 
parts cannot be really distinguished, and that extended 
.substance in so far as it is substance cannot bo divided. 

If anyone asks me the further quesjrion, Why ai’e we 
naturally so prone to divide quantity,? I answer, tliat 
quantity is conceived by us in two ways, in thd abstract* 
and superficially, as we ima^ne it; or as substance, as we 
conceive it solely by the intellect. If, then, we regard 
quantity as it is rejjresented in our imagination, which we 
often and more easily do, wc shall find that it is finite, 
divisible, and compounded of parts; but if we regard it as 
it is represented in our intellect, and conceive it as sub¬ 
stance, wHch it is very difiicult to do, we shall then, as I 
have sufficiently proved, find that it is infinite, one, and 
indivisible. This will be j)lain enough to all, who make a 
distinction between the ijitellect and, th* imagination, 
esi)ecially if it be remembered, that matter is everywhere 
the same, that its parts are not distiuguishalfle, except in 
so far as we conceive matter as diversely modified, whence 
•its |)arts are distinguished, not really, but modally. For 
instance, water, in so far as it is water, we conceive to be 
divided, and its parts to be separated, one from the other; 
but*not in so far is it is extended substance; from this 
point of view it is neither separated nor divisible. Further, 
water, in so far as it is water, is produced and corrupted; 
but, in so far as it is substance, it is neither produced nor 
corrupted. * 

I think I have now answered th# second argument; it is, 
in fact, founded on the same assumption as the first— 
namely, that matter, in so far as it is substance, is divisible, 

, and composed of parts. Even if it were so, I do not know 
why it should*be considered unworthy of the divine nature, 
inasmuch as besides God (by Prop, xiv.) no substance can 
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be granted, 'wherefrom it ooulS neceive its m^fications, 
All things, I repeat, are in Gtod, and all thingr%hich come 
to pa|s,,cdmeito pass solely through the laws of the infinite 
nature of God, and follow (as I will shortly show) from 
the necelujty of his essence. "WTiorefore it can in nowise 
be said, that God is passive in respect to an 3 rthing other 
than himself, or that extended substance is unworthy of 
the Divine nature, even if it be supposed divisible, so long 
as it is-granted to be infinite and eternal. But enough of 
this for the present. 

Peop. XVI. From the necesgiiy of the divine nature mnht 
ffillow an infiiHlie number of things in infinite ways—that 
*is, aU ^ings. which can, fall ‘within the sphere of infinite 
intellect. 

Proof. —This'proposition -will be clear to everyone, who 
remembers that from the given definition of any thing the 
intellect infers several properties, which really necessariJgr* 
follow therefrom (thit is, from the actual essence of the 
thing defined); and it infers more properties in proportion 
as the definition of the thing expresses more reality, that 
is, in proportion as the essence of the thing defined in¬ 
volves more reaUty. Now, as the divine nature has abso¬ 
lutely infinite attributes (by Def. vi.), of wliich each expresses 
infinite esseaee after its kinA, it follows that from the 
necessity oj ibs nature an infinite number of things (that is, 
everything whiiih can fall within the sjjhere of an infinite 
intellect) must necessarily follow. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. —^Hence it follows, that God is the efficient 
cause of all that can fall within the sphere of an infinite 
intellect. , , 

Corollary 11. —It als* follows that God is a cause in him¬ 
self, and not through an accid^t of his nature. 

Corollary III. —It follows, thirdly, that God is the abso- 
lutelv ^st cau se. , 

Peop. XVII. Cod acts solely by the laws of his own natme, 
and is not constrained 9y anyone. 

Proof. —We have just shown (in Prop, xvi.), that solely 
from the necessity of the divine nature, or, what is the 
same thing, solely from the laws of his najure, an infinite 
number of things absolutely follow in an infinite number 
of ways; and we proved (in Prop, xv.), that without God 
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nothing Cftn 1)6 nor be^ ccnceiyed; bat that all things are 
'in Gk)d. ^^iTherefore nothii^ can exist outside himself, 
thereby he can be conditioned or constrained to act. 
Wherefore God acts solely by the laws of his owh liatare, 
and is not constrained by anyone. Q.E.JD. 

Corollary I .—^It follows: 1. That there can b’e no cause 
which, either extiinsically or intrinsically, besides the per¬ 
fection of his own nature, moves God to act. 

Corollary II .—^It follows: 2. That God is the sole free 
cause. For God alone exists by the sole necessity of his 
nature (by Prop. xi. and Prop, xiv.. Coroll, i.), and acts by 
the-sole necessity of his nature, wherefore God.is (by 
Def. vii>) the solo free cause. Q.E.D. 

Note .—Others think that God is a free cause, because he 
can, as they think, bring it about, that those things which 
we have said follow from his nature—^tbat is, whi^ are in 
his power, should not come to pass, or should not be pro- 
(luced by him. But this is the samtf as if they said, that 
God could bring it about, that it should not follow from the 
nature of a triangle, that its three interior angles should 
not be equal to two right angles; or that from a given 
cause no effect should .follow, which is absurd. * 

Moreover, I will show below, without the aid of this 
proposition, that neither intellect nor jdll. appertain to 
God’s nature. I know that there are many who think 
that they can show, that supreme intellect and tree will do 
appertain to God’s nature; for they say •they know of 
ftothihg more perfect, which they can attribute to God, 
than that which is the highest perfection in ourselves. 
Further, althmlgh they conceive God as actually supremely 
intelligent, they yet 4o not believe„that he can bring into 
existence everything which he actually understands, for 
they think thatihey woidd \hus destroy God’s power. If, 
they contend, God had created everything which is in his 
intellect, he would not be abfe to create anything^ore, 
and this, they think, would clash wtth God’s omnipotence; 
therefore, they prefer to assert that God is indifferent to 
all things, and that he creates nothing except that, wdudi 
he has decided, by some absolute exercise of will, to create. 
However, I th&k I have shown suflSdently clearly (by 
Prop, xvi.), that from God’s supreme power, or infinite 
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nature, am urfinite numb^ of tfaingGhr-tbat is, all tilings have 
necessarily flowed forth in an in&iite number ft ways, or ’ 
always foflow .from the same kecessity; in the same way 
as £ro2a the nature of a triangle it follows from eternity 
and for eiiemity, that its three interior angles are equal to 
two right a^les. Wherefore the omnipotence of God has 
been £splay^ from all eternity, and for all eternity 
remain, in the same state of activity. This manner of 
treating the question attributes to God an omnipotence, in 
my opinion, far more perfect. For, otherwise, we are com¬ 
pelled to confess that God understands an infinite number 
of creatable things, which he will never be able to create, 
for, if he created all that he understands, he' would, 
according to this showing, exhaust his omnipotence, and 
render himself imperfect. Wherefore, in order to estab- 
blish that God is perfect, we should be reduced to estab¬ 
lishing at the same time, that he cannot bring to pass 
everything over which his power extends; this seems to 
be a hypothesis most absurd, and most repugnant to .God’s 
omnipotence. 

Pujther (to say a word here concerning the intellect and 
the will which we attribute to God)„ if intellect and will 
appertain to the eternal essence of Gcd, we must take 
these words in spme signific^ions quite different from 
those they usually bear. For intellect and will, which 
should consTitute the essence of God, would perforce be as 
far apart as the poles from the human intellect and will, 
in fact, would have nothu^ in common with them bnt the"' 
name ;" there would be about as much correspondence 
between the two as i^iere is between the Dog, the heavenly 
constellation, and a dog^an animal thdK; barks. This I will 
prove as follows. If intellect belongs to the divine nature, 
it cannot be in nature, as ours Is generally thought to be, 
posterior to, or simultaneous with the things imderstood, 
inasmiTBh as God is prior to all things by reason of his 
causality (Prop, xvi., C<nx)Il. i.). On the contrary, the truth 
and formal essence of things is as it is, because it exists by 
representation as such in the intellect of God. Wherefore 
the intellect of God, in'so far as it is conceived, to consti¬ 
tute God's essence, is, in reality, the cause Of things, both 
of thefr essence and of their eyistenee. This ’’seems to 
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have Bee\ recognized those who have asserted, that 
tSod’s int^ect, God’s wm, and Gk)d’s power, are one and 
the same. As, therefore God’s intellect is theisole cause 
of things, namely, both of their essence and exiStefice, it 
must n^essarily differ from them m respe^ to its essence, 
and in respect to its existence. For a cause differs from a 
thing it causes, precisely in the quality which the latter 
gains from the former. 

For example, a man is the caiise of another man’s exis¬ 
tence, but not of his essence (for the latter is an eternal 
truth), and, therefore, the two men may be entirely similar 
in essence, but must be different in existence; and hence 
if the existence of one of them cease, thg existence of the 
other will not necessarily cease also; but if the essence of 
one could be destroyed, and be made false, the essence of 
the other would be destroyed also. Wherefore, a thing 
^ which is the cause both of the essence and of the existence 
OT a given effect, must differ front such effect both in 
respect to its essence, and also in respect to its existence. 
Now the intellect of God is the cause of both the essence 
and the .existence of our intellect; thorcfoj’e, the intellect 
of God in so far as it js conceived to constitute the divine 
essence, differs from our intellect both in respect to essence 
and in respect to existen(!<^. nor can it .in onywise agree 
therewith save in name, as we said before. JTlie reasoning 
would be identical in the case of the wiU^ as anyone can 
easily see. 

‘ P^op. XVili. God is the indwelling and not the transient 
cause of all things. 

Proof. —All \hings which are, are in God^ and must be 
conceived through (Jod (by Prop, xv.), therefore (by Prop, 
xvi.. Coroll, i.) God is the cause of those things which are 
in him. This is»our first point. Further, besides God there 
can be no substance (by Prop, xiv.), that is nothing in 
itseK external to God. This is our second poiiffi^ God, 
therefore, is the indwelling and ndt the transient cause of 
all things. Q.E.I). 

Peop. XIX. God, and all the attributes of God, are eternal. 

Proof.—^3:odi (by Def. vi.) is ‘substance, which (by 
Prop, xi.) necessarily exists, that is (by Prop, vii.) existence 
appertains to its nature, or (what is the same thii^) follows 
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from its definition; therefore, Gto^ if eternal (byXef. viii). 
Further, by the attributes of GW yre must understand 
that which (by Def. ir.) expresses the essence of the divine 
substaAce*—in other words, that which appertains to sdb- 
stance: th\t, I'say, should be invdlved in the attributes of 
substance. 'Now eternity appertains to the nature of sub- 
stiinco (as I have already shown in Prop, vii.); therefore, 
eternity must appertain to each of the attributes, and thus 
all are eternal. Q.E.D. 

Note .—This proposition is also evident from the manner 
in which (in ib’op. xi.) I demonstrated the existence of, 
God; it is evident, I repeat, from tliat proof, that the Ex¬ 
istence of God, like his essence, is an etemaL truth. 
Further ^n Prop. xix. of my “Principles of the Cartesian 
Philosophy”), I have proved the eternity of God, in another 
maimer, which I need not here repi'at. 

Peop. XX. The ixietence of God and his essence are one 
and the same. 

Proof.— God (by the last Prop.) and all his attributes 
.nre eternal, that is (by Def. viii.) each ot liis attributes ex¬ 
presses existence. Theretore the same attributes of God 
which explain his eternal <>ssence, ('xpj<iin at the same time 
his eternal existence—in other words, that which constitutes 
God’s essence constitutes at the same time his existence. 
Wherefore God’s existence ana God’s essence are one and 
the same. <5 /? D. 

CoroU. I—Hi'wco it follows that God’s existem-e, like 
His essence, is an eternal truth. 

Coroll. 11. —Si'condly, it follows that God, and all the 
attributes of God, are;unchangeable. For iPthey could be 
didiiged in res^iect to existence, they Aiust also be able to 
lie changed m respect to essence—that is, obviously, lie 
changed from true to false, which is absurd- 

Peop. XXI All things which follow from the absolute 
nature Oj-nny attribute of God must always exist and be infi¬ 
nite, or, in other words, dtre eternal and infinite through the 
said attribute. 

Proof.— Conceive, if it be possible (supposing the pro¬ 
position to be denied), that something in some attribute of 
God can follow from the absolute naturS of the said 
attribute, and that at the same time it is fifiite, and 
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ha;^ cAiditioned exi^teiicejpr duratidn ; for iostance, tbe 
Mm ^>f God ezpressM in the attributo ^oOght. Hew 
thought, in 80 far as it is stip|k}Sed to ^ eid ottiihate of 
God, ifl necessarily (by^Prop. ad.) in its joatnra mfinite. 
But, in so far as it, possesses the idea of Gej^! it is sup¬ 
posed finite. It cannot, however, be conceived as finite, 
■unless it he limited by thought (by Def. ii.); but it is not 
limited by thoaight itself, in so far as it has constituted the 
idea of Gfod (for so far it is supposed to be finite); there¬ 
fore, it is limited by thought, in so far as it has not con- 
- stituted the idea of God, which, nevertheless (by Prop. xL) 
; must necessarily exist. 

We 'have now granted, therefore, thought not,constitu- 
ting the idea of God, and, accordingly, tiie idea of God 
doe's not naturally follow from its nature in so far as it is 
absolute thought (for it is conceived as constituting, and 
^Iso as not constituting, the idea of God), which is against 
our hypothesis. Wherefore, if the Idea of God expressed 
in the attribute thought, or, indeed, anything else in any 
attribute of God (for we may take any example, as the 
proof is of universal application) follows from the neces¬ 
sity of the absolute nature of the said attribute, the said 
thing must necessarily be infinite, which was our first 
point. 

Furthermore, a thing which thus follows from the neces¬ 
sity of the nature of any attribute cannot have a limited 
duration. For if it can, suppose a thing, which follows 
from the necessity of the mture of some attribute, to 
exist in some attribute of God, for instance, the idea of 
God expressed in the attribute thought, and let it be sup¬ 
posed at some time hot to have existed, or not to be going 
to exist. , ^ 

Now thought beii^ an attribute of God, must necessarily 
exist unchanged (by Prop, xi., and Prop, xx.. Coroll, ii.); 
and beyond the limits of the duration of; the id^STof God 
(supposing the latter at some timdnot to have existed, or 
not to be going to exist) thought ^ would perforce have 
existed without the idea of God, which is contrary to our 
hypothesis, for we supposed that, thought being given, the 
idea of God ne^ssarUy flowed therefrom. Therraore the 
idea of God expressed in thought, or anything which neces- 
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sarilj follows from the absolufe yature of some attrii>ute 
of oannot hare a limited dtiration, but through the* 
said attribute is eternal, whicbis our second point. Bear 
in miiM'l^t the same proposition may be affirmed of ^y- 
thing, which in any attribute necessar^y follows from God’s 
absolute nature. 


• Paop. XXH. WTuUeoever foltows from omy attribute of 
God, in 80 far as it is modified by a modification, which ex¬ 
ists necessarily and as infinite, through the said attribute, 
mmt also exist necessarily and as infinite. 

Proof .—^The proof of this proposition is similar to t^t 
of the preceding ■<jne. 

Pbop. XXI.U. Jj/very mode, which exists both neaessarUy 
and as *infinUe, must necessarily follow either from the 
absolute nature of some altrUyuteof God, or from an attribute 
modified by a modification which exists necessarily, and as 
infinite. 

Proof .—mode eidSts in something else, through which 
it must be conceived (Def. v.), that is {Prop, xv.), it exists 
solely in God, and solely through God can be conceived, 
K therefore a mode is eonceived as necessarily existing 
and infinite, it must necessarily be inferred or perceived 
through some attribute of God, in so far as such attribute 
is conceived as^expressiag the infinity and necessity of exis¬ 
tence, in other words (Def. viii.) eternity; that is, in so far 
as it is consiaeted absolutely. A mode, therefore, which 
necessarily exists as infinite, must foHow from the absolute 
nature of some attribute pf God, either immediately 
(Prop, xxi.) or through the means of some modification, 
which follows from the absolute nature of ’the said attri¬ 
bute ; that is (by Prop, xxii.), whidi exists necessarily and as 
infinite. 

Pbop. XXIV. The essence of Aings produeed by God does 
not involve existence. 

Proq/.-^Tbis proposition is evident from Def. i. For 
that of wHch the natifre (considered in itself) involves 
existence is self-caused, and exists by the sole necessity of 
its own nature. 

Corollary .—^Hence it follows that God is not only the 
cause of things coming into existence, bu^ also^ of their 
continuing in existence, that is, in scholastic phraseology, 

n. ■ p 
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,Go4 is cause of the hefujl of things (esaendi rmm). For 
whether things exist, or do not exist, whenever we contem- 
platjB their essence, we see that it involves neither existence 
nor duration; consequently, it cannot be the cau^wo^ either 
the one or the other., God must be the sole fause, inas¬ 
much as to him alone does existence appertain. (Prop. xiv. 
Coroll, i.) Q.E.D. 

Paop. XXV. God is the efficient cause not only of the ex¬ 
istence of things, hut also of their essence. 

Proof. —K this be denied, then God is not the cause of 
the essence of things; and therefore the essence of things 
can (I'y 'Ax. iv.) l)e conceived without • God. This (by 
Prop. 3*r.) is absurd. Therefore, God is. the cau^e of the 
essence of things. Q.E.D. 

Note. —This proposition follows more clearly from Prop, 
xvi. For it is evident thereby that, given the divine nature, 
the essence of things must lie infeiTed from it, no less than 
their existence—in a word, God muSt be called the cause 
of all tilings, in the same sense as he is called the cause of 
himself. This will be made still clearer by the following 
corollary. 

Corollary. —^Individual things are nothing but modifica¬ 
tions of the attributes of G^, or modes by which the 
attributi's of God arc expressed in a .fixed and definite 
manner. Tlie proof ajipears from Prop, xv, and Def. v. 

Prop. XX Vi. A thing which is conditwned to act in A 
^particular manner, 1ms tucessarily been thuk conditioned by 
God; and tlMt which has nott been conditioned by God can¬ 
not condition itself to act. 

Proof. —^That by which things are said to be conditioned 
to act in a partidhlar manner is necessarily something 
positive (this is obvious); therefore both of its essence and * 
of its existence God by the necessity of his nature is the 
eflScient cause (Props, xxv. and xvi.); this is our first point. 
Our second point is plainly to be inferred theretSnn. For 
if a thing, which has not been c&ditioned by Gk)d, could 
condition itself, the first part of our proof would be false, 
and this, as we have shown, is absurd. • • 

Paop. XXV.Ii. A thing, which has been condiiionedby God 
tocust in fi partwalcur way, cannot render itself unconditioned. 

Proof. —This proposition is evident from the third axiom. 
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Prop. XXVin.-*-J?®ery inclimitMl thing, or everything , 
which i$ finite mid hoe a conditioned ejndence, carmot exist 
or •he co^H/iomd to act, wiikss iP he conditioned for exieteyoe 
and aciioli^ a cause other thorn itself, which also is finite, 
and hm a conditioned existence; an4 likewise this cause 
cannot in its turn exist, or he conditioned to act, wnless it he 
condUionedfor existence and action hy another cause, which also 
is finite, and has a conditioned essence, and so on to infinity. 

Fjoof .—^Whatsoever is conditioned to exist and act, has 
been Jihus conditioned by God (by Prop. xxvi. and I^p. 
xxiv., Coroll.) 

But that which* js finite, and has a conditioned existence, 
cannot be produoe<lby the absolute nature of any attribute 
of God; tor whatsoever follows from the absolute nature 
of any atfcribuh' of God is infinite and eternal (l)y Prop. xxi.). 
It must, therefore, follow from some attribute of God, 
in so far as the said attribute is considered as in some wa}i« 
modified; for substaneS and modes mate up the sum total 
of existence (l>y Ax. i. and Def. iii., v.), wliile modes are 
merely modifications of the attributes of God. But from 
God, or from any of his attributes, in so far as the latter 
is modified by a modification infinite* and eternal, a con¬ 
ditioned thing cannot follow. Wlierefore it must follow 
from, or be oomlitipned for, exyitenee and action by God 
or one of his attributes, in so far as the latter are modified 
by some mocflfication which is finite, and has a conditioned 
existence. This is our first point. Again, this cause or 
this modification (for the reaion by which we established 
the first part of this proof) must in its turn be conditioned 
by another cause, which also is finite, and has ‘a conditioned 
existence, and, again, tins last by another (for the same 
reason); and so on (for the same Reason) to infinity. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^As certain things must be produced immediately 
by God, namely those things which necessarily follow from 
his absolutBTlature, through ‘the means of ttese primary 
attributes, which, neverfheless, can neither exist nor be 
conceived without God, it follows:—1. That God is abso- 
lute]yid;he proximate cause of those things immediately 
produced by him. I say absolutely, not after his kind, as 
is usually stated. For the effects of God Wncjt either 
exist or be conceived without a cause (Prop. xv. and Prop. 
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xxiv., Ooroli). 2, Tliat (3k)d cannot properly Ije styled the 
• remote cause of indindual thinp, accept lor ^e sake of 
distinguishing these from Tzhat he immediately produces, 
or'raider from what follo'trs from his absolute n»^e. For, 
•by a remote cause, we understand, a cause which is in no way 
conjoined to the ef&)ct. But all thin^ which are,^ in 
0od, and so depend on €lod, that wiwout him t^y can 
neither be nor be conceived. 

Peop. XXIX. Nothing in the universe is contingent, hut 
aU things a/re conditioned to exist and operate in apa/rUcukar 
manner by the necessity of the divine nature. 

Proof. —^Whatsoever is, is in God (Prop. rv.). But God 
cannot, be called a thing contingent. For (W Prop. xL) 
he exists necessarily, and not contingently, i^-ther, the 
modes of the divine nature follow therrfrom necessarily, and 
not contingently (Prop, xvi.); and they thus follow, whether 
we consider the divine nature absolutely, or whether we 
‘consider it as iu any way conditionud to act (Prop. xxviL). 
Further, God is not only the cause of these modes, in 
so far as they simply exist (by Prop, xxiv., CorolLJ, but 
also in so far as tliey are considered as conditioned for 
operating in a particular manner (Prop. xxvi.). If they 
be not conditioned by God (Prop, xxvi.j, it is impossible, 
and not contingent, that they should condition themselves; 
contrariwise, if they bo conditioned by G(^, it is impos¬ 
sible, and not contingent, that they shoula fender them¬ 
selves unconditioned, ’^erefore aU things are condi¬ 
tioned by the necessity of the divine nature, not only to 
exist, but also to exist and o^rate in a particular manner, 
and there is nothing that is contingent. Q.E.D. 

Note.— Before going any further, I wish here to e^qplain, 
what we should understand by nature viewed as active 
(natura natvrajis'), and nature viewed as passive (natu/ra 
natwraia). I say to explain, or rather caU attention to it, 
for I think that, from what has been said, it ij-sufficiently 
clear, that by nature viewed as acti< e we should understand 
that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself, or 
those attributes of substance, which express etem^ and 
infinite essence, in other- words (Prop, xiv., CoroU i., ajid 
Prop, xvii., CoroU. ii.) God, in so far as he is consider^ as 
a fr^ cause. 
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natune viewed as pasBive IluiderBtaad all that wM<h« 
foIlowB from the necesaiiy of the nature of God, or of any 
of th^ attributes of God, that is, all the modes of the aitri- 
buteB o^sGod, in so far as th^ are considered as things 
which are in God, and which without God cannot exist or 
be ooncm ved. 

• Prop. XX,X. Inielted, in fmcfion (actu) finUe, or in 
fmdion infinite, mud eomjprehend the attributes of Qod and 
the modifications of God, and nothing else. 

Proof. —true idea must agree with its object (Ax. vi.); 
in other words (obviously), that which is contained in Jhe 
intellect in representation must necessarily be granted in 
nature. ,Put in mature (by Prop. liv., CoroU. i.) Ihere is 
no substance save God, nor any modifications save those 
(Prop. XV.) which are in God, and cannot without God 
either be or l)e conceived. Therefore the intellect, in function 
finite, or in function infinite, must comprehend the attr^ ' 
butes of Gk)d and th<? modifications of God, and nothing 
else. QJSJ). 

Prop. XXXI. The inteUeet in function, whether finite or 
infinite, as will, desire, love, &o., should be referred to passive 
nature and not to active natvre.' 

Proof. —By the intellect we do not (obviously) mean ab¬ 
solute thought^ but only a certijin mode of thinlnng, difEer- 
ing from other.modes, such as love, desire, &c., and there¬ 
fore (Def. v!) requiiing to be conceived through absolute 
thought. It mfist (by Prop. xv. and Def. vi.), through some 
attribute of God wMeh expresses the eternal and infinite 
essence of thought, be so conceived, that without such 
attribute it could nrither be nor be conceived. It must 
therefore be referred to nature passivh rather than to na¬ 
ture active, as must also theMher modes of thinking. 
Q.E.D. 

Note, — I do not here, by speaking of intellect in func¬ 
tion, admirthat there i^such a thing as intellect in poten¬ 
tiality: but, wishing to avoid all confusion, I desire to 
speak only of what is most clearly perceived by us, namely, 
of the very act of understanding, than which nothing is 
more clearly perceived. For we cannot perpeive anything 
without add^ to our knowledge of the act <)f under¬ 
standing. 
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Psoi^. ‘yyX'TT- WiJltO&ymot beecjhdaftee cmte, W vfHy 
* a neceamry ca'ute. 

J^roof. —^Will is only a paSrtionlar mode of lihinki^, l^e 
intellect; therefore (by Prop, rmii.) no ToKtion^&n exist, 
nor be conditioned to, act, umess it be conditioned by some 
cause other than itself, which cause is conditioned by a 
third cause, and so on to infinity. But if mil be’supposed 
infinite, it must also be conditioned to exist and a^ by 
God, not by virtue of his being substance absolutely In* 
finite, but by virtue of his possessing an attribute which 
expresses the infinite and eternal essence of thought (by 
Prop, xxiii.). Thus, however it be conc'ived, whether as 
finite oi infinite, it requires a cause by which it should be 
conditioned to exist and act. Thus (Dof. vii.) it cannot be 
called a free cause, but only a necessary or constrained 
cause. Q.E.D. 

^ Coroll. 1. - Bence it follows, first, that God does not act 
according to freedom of the will. " 

Coroll. II. —It follows, secondly, that will and intellect 
stand in the same relation to the nature of God as do 
motion, and rest, and absolutely all natural phenomena, 
which must be conditioned by God (Prop, xxix.) to exist 
and act in a particular maimer. For mil, like the rest, 
stands in need of a cause, by which it is tconditioned to 
exist and act in a particular manner. And fdthough, when 
will or intellect be granted, an infinite nflmber of ■ results 
may follow, yet God cannot on that account* be said to act 
from freedom of the will, anj more than the infinite num¬ 
ber of results from motion and rest would justify us in say¬ 
ing that motion and rest act by free mU. "Wherefore wm 
no more appertains to God than does anything else in 
nature, but stands in the same relation to i^m as motion, 
rest, and the li&o, which we have shown to foUow from the 
necessity of the divine nature, and to be conditioned by it 
to exist and act in a particular manner. ' *' 

Pbop. A.XXUL. Things could nbt have been brought into 
being by God in any. manner or in any order different from 
that which has in fact obtained. •• 

Proof. —^AIl things neefessarily follow from the nature oi 
Gk>d (Prup. xvf.), and by the nature of God are conditioned 
to exist and act in a paiticular way (Prop. xxix.). If things# 
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therefore, could hare been of ajdi|Eerent nature, or have 
been eon^tioned to act in a different way, so that the order* 
of nature would Have been different, .God’s nature would 
also nav^f been able to be different from wbat it now*is; 
and tbereiore (by Prop, xi.) that diffei^nt nature also would 
hare perforce existed, and consequently there would have 
been able to be two or more Gods. This (by Prop, xiv.. 
Coroll, i.) is absurd. Therefore things could not have been 
brought into being by God in any other manner, &c. Q.E.1). 

Note I .— Jks I have thus shown, more clearly than tho 
sun at noonday, that there is nothing to justify us in call¬ 
ing things contingent, T wish to explain briefly what mean¬ 
ing we shall attaclj to the word contingent; but I will first 
explain the words nect'ssary and impossible. 

A thing is called necessary <*ither in respect to its essence 
or in respect to its cause; for the existence of a tiling neces¬ 
sarily follows, either from its essence and definition, or fro^jj 
a given efficient cause.* Por similar reasons a thing is said 
to be impossible; namely, inasmuch as its essence or defini¬ 
tion involves a contra4ietion, or because no external cause 
is granted, which is conditioned to produce such an effect; 
but a thing can in no respect be cailvd contingent, save in 
relation to the imperfection of our knowledge. 

A thing of whi<^ we do not know whether the essence 
does or does not involve a contradiction, or of which, know¬ 
ing that it dhes flot involve a contradiction, we are still in 
doubt conceming tho existence, because the order of causes 
escaiies us,—such a thing, I fv,y, cannot appear to us either 
necessary or impossible. Wherefore we c^l it contingent 
or possible. 

Nate 11 .—^It clearly follows from what we have said, that 
things have b^n brought into beii^ by God in the highest 
perfection, inasmuch as they have necessarily followed from 
a most perfect nature. Nor does this prove any imperfec¬ 
tion in GdflTfbr it has compeDed us to affirm his perfection. 
Prom its contrary propdiition, we should clearly gather (as 
I have just shown), that God is not supremely perfect, for 
if thk^ had been brought into being in any other way, we 
should have to assign to God a nkture different from that, 
which we are bound to attribute to him from* the c^onsidera- 
tion of. an absolutely perfect being. 
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I do not doubt, tbat ml^ny -will seout this idea as absuid, 
' and -will refuse to give their minds up to contemplating it, 
singly because they are amtstomed to assign to 0^ a 
freedom very different from that whidi we have 

deduced. They assign to him, in short, absolute free will. 
However, I am also convinced that if such persons reflect 
on the matter, and duly weigh in their nunds our series of 
propositions, they will reject such freedom as they now 
attnbute to God, not only as nugatory, but also as a great 
impediment to organiz(“d knowledge. There-is no need for 
me to repeat what I said in the note to Prop. xvii. But, for 
the sake of my opponents, I wiU show further, that although 
it be granted that will appi'rtains to the essence of Gfod, it 
nevertheless follows from liis perfection, that things could 
not have been by him created other than they are, or in a 
different order; this is easily proved, if we reflect oij what 
pur opponents themselves concede, namely, that it depends 
solely on the decree and will of God,' that each thii^ is what 
it is. If it were otherwise, God would not be the cause of 
all things. Further, that all the decrees of God have been 
ratified from all eternity by God himself. If it were other¬ 
wise, God would be vonvicted of imperfection or change. 
But in etemily there is no such thing as when, before, or 
after; hence it follows solely from the perfection of God, 
that God never can decree, or never could have decreed 
anything but what is; that God did not" exist before his 
decrees, and would not exist without them. 'But, it is said, 
supposing that God had mad > a different universe, or had 
ordained other decrees from all eternity concerning nature 
and her order, we could not therefore conclude any imper¬ 
fection in God. But persons who say this must admit that 
God can change his decrees. For if God h^ ordained any 
decrees concerning nature and her order, different from 
those which he has ordained—^in other words, if he had 
willed and conceived something different com^xEIhg nature 
—^he would perforce have had a different intellect ^m that 
which he has, and also a different will. But if it were allow¬ 
able to assign to God a different intellect and a different 
will, without any change in his essence or his perfection, 
what would there be to prevent him changing the decrees 
which he has made concerning created things, nevert^ 
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leag retnaiaing perfect P ForMsia^iectBndmllconcernmg 
things created and their order are the same, in respect to " 
his esimoe and perfection, howerer they be concdv^. 

Forthe^ all the philosophers whom I hare read admit 
that Gk)d’s intellect is entity actual, .and not at all poten* 
tial; as they also admit that God’s intellect, and God’s 
will, and Gm’s essence are identical, it follows that, if God 
had had a diSerent actual intellect and a different will, his 
essence would also have been different; and thus, as I con¬ 
cluded at first, if things had been^ brought into being by 
God k), a different way from that whidi has obtained, God’s 
intellect and will,4hat is (as is admitted) his essence would 
perforce have been.differcnt, which is absurd. • 

As the'se things could not have been brought into being 
by God, in any but the actual way and order which has 
obtained; and as the truth of this proposition follows from 
the supreme perfection of God; we can have no sound 
reason for persuading Aurselves to believe, that God did not 
wish to CTeate all the things which were in his intellect, 
and to create them in the same perfection as he had under¬ 
stood them. 

But, it win be said, there is in thiv/gs no perfection nor 
imperfection; that which is in them, and which causes 
them to be called „ perfect or imperfect, good or bad, de-, 
pends solely on the will of God*. If God had so willed, he 
might have brought it about that what is now perfection 
should be extreme imperfection, and vice verad. "What is 
such an assertion, but an opQu declaration that God, who 
necessarily understands that which he wishes, might bring 
it about by his wilh that he should understand things 
differently from the way in which he does understand 
them ? This (jas we have just shown) is the height of ab¬ 
surdity. Wherefore, I may turn the argument against its 
employers, as follows:—^All things depend on the power of 
God. In^SPSer that things shoidd be different from what 
they are, Gwi’s will woifed necessarily have to be different. 
But God’s will cannot be different (as we have just most 
clearly demonstrated) from God’s perfection. Therefore 
neither can things be different. I confess, that the theory 
which subjects all tlwgs to the will of "an indifferent 
deity, and asserts that they are all dependent on his fiat, 
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is less far from the tn^h than the theory of those, who 
' mamtcun that God acts in all things with a Tiew of pro¬ 
moting what is good,' For these letter persons ^m to 
set up something beyond Gk)d, which does not Jtfe^nd on 
God, hut which G(4 m act^ looks to as an exemplar, or 
which he aims at as a definite goal. This is Only, another 
name for subjecting God to the dominion of destiny, tm 
utter absurdity in respect to Gk»d, whom we have shown to 
be the first and only free cause of the essence of all things 
and also of their existence. I need, therefore, spend no 
.time in refuting such wild theories. 

'Pbop. XXXIV. God’s power is identw'J, with his essence. 

Proof .—^From the sole necessity of the essence of God it 
follows that God is the cause of himself (Prop, xx.) and of 
all things (Prop. xvi. and Coroll.). Wherefore the power 
of God.'hy which he and all things are and act, is identical 
jirith his essence. Q.E.T). 

Peop. XXXV. Whatsoever we c(Aiceive to he in the power 
of Ood, necessarily exists. 

Proof — Whatsoever is in God’s power, must (by the 
last Prop.) be comprehended in his essence in such a 
manner, that it necessarily follows therefrom, and therefore 
necessarily exists. Q.E.I). 

, Peop. XXXVI. There is no cause front whose nature some 
effect does not follow. , 

Proof. —Whatbot'ver exists expresses Gods nature or 
essence in a given conditioned manner (by Prop, xxv., 
Corbll.); that is (by Ihop. rxxiv.), whatsoever exists, ex¬ 
presses in a given conditioned mamier God's power, which 
IB the cause of all tilings, therefore an effect must (by 
Prop, xvi.) necessarily follow. Q.E.D. 

ApPBNDix.-»-In the foregoing I have explained the nature 
and properties of Qod. I have shown that he necessarily 
exists, that he is one: that ho is, and acts’*SfiISly by the 
necessity of his own nature; thit he is the free cause of 
aU things, and how he is so; that all things are ih God, 
and BO depend on him, that without him they could neither 
exist nor be conceived; lastly, that all things are pre¬ 
determined by Gkid, not through his free will or absolute 
fiat, but from the very nature of Qod or infinite power. I 
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ha^e fnrthelr, where oOoaiioQ offenjklt taken care to remove , 
the prejudices, Which njight iinpMe the comprehension of ‘ 
mj depionstrations. Yet there*^3ial^ remain misconceptiQnB 
not a fev* which might and may prove very grave mn- 
draaces to the understanding of the concatenation of 
things,’as I have explained it above. I have therefore 
thought it worth while to bring these misconceptions before 
the bar of reason. 

All such opinions spring from the notion commonly en¬ 
tertained, that all things in nature act as men themselves 
act, namely, with an end in view. It is accepted as certajn,* 
that God himscH'directs aU things to a definite goal (for it 
is said that God m^e all things for man, and man that he 
might worship him). I will, therefore, consider this 
opinion, asking first, why it obtains general credence, 
and why all men are naturaDy so prone to adopt it? 
secondly, I will point out its falsity; and, lastly, I will show, 
how it has given rise 7o prejudices about good and bad, 
right and wrong, praise and blame, order and confusion, 
beauty and ugliness, and the. like. However, this is not 
the place to deduce these misconceptions from the nature of 
the human mind: it will be sufiicieiit Sere, if I assume as a 
starting iK)int, what ought to be universally admitted, 
namely, that aH m/'n are bom^ignorant of the causes of 
things, that all .have the desire to seek for what is useful 
to them, ancf thal they are conscious of such desire. Here¬ 
from it follows, first, that men think themselves free 
inasmuch as they are consciois of their volitions and de¬ 
sires, and never even dream, in their ignorance, of the 
causes which have disposed them so to wish and 'desire. 
Secondly, that men do all things for 9n end, namely, for 
that which is useful to them, axii^ which they seek. Thus 
it comes to pass that they only look for a knowledge of the 
final causes of events, and when these are learned, they aro 
content, al“H8!'^ing no cause for further doubt. If they, 
cannot learn such causis from external sources, they are 
coinpelled to tUm to considering themselves, and reflecting 
whatwnd wouldhaveindueed them personally to bring about 
given, event, and thus they necessarily judge other 
natures by their own. .Further,as .they find inthpmselves 
and outside themselves many means which assist them not 
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* fat Seeing, teeth for chewing, herbs and aaahnala for yielding 
ffljjod, the sun for giviii %nt, the sea for breed^jg fish, Ac., 
they t»me to look on we whole of nature as ao^means for 
obtaining such oonreniences. Ifow as they aie aware, that 
they fouM these conveniences and did not make them, 
they think they have cause for believing, that some other 
being has made them for their use. As they look upon 
things as means, they cannot believe them to be self-breated; 
but, judging from the means which they are accustomed 
• to prepare for themselves, they are bound to believe in 
some ruler or rulers of the universe endowed with human 
freedeftn, who have arranged and adapted everjfthing for 
human use. They are bound to estimate the nature of 
such rulers (having no information on the subject) in ac¬ 
cordance with their own nature, and therefore they assert 
J;hat the gods ordained everything for the use of man, in 
order to bind man to themselves and obtain from bim the 
highest honour. Hence also it follows, that everyone 
thought out for himself, according to his abilities, a diffe¬ 
rent way of worshipping God, so that God might love him 
more than his felldws, and direct the whole course of 
nature for the satisfaction of his blind cupidity and in¬ 
satiable avarice. Thus th^ prejudice dsveleped into super¬ 
stition, and took deep root m the human mind j and for this 
reason everyone strove most zealously to understand and 
explain the final causes of things; but in their endeavour 
to show that nature does nothing in vain, i.e., nothing 
which is useless to man, they only seem to have demon¬ 
strated that nature, the gods, and men are all mad together. 
Consider, I pray yob, the result: among the many helps of 
nature they were bound Ip find some hindrances, such as 
storms, earthipiakes, diseases, Ac.: so they declared that 
such things happen, because .the gods are an^ at some 
, wrong done them by men, or at some fault "committed in 
their worship. Experience day by Saj protested and showed 
by infinite examples, that good and evil fortunes fall to 
the lot of pious and impious alike; still they would not 
abandon their inveterate prejudice, for it was more easy 
far thena to class such oontradiotions among other unknown 
things 01 whose use they were ignorant, and thus to retain 
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their actoal and xoBftte condition (S j^oronce, then, to de^ 
stroj' the whole fabric of their reasoning and start afresh. 
Th^ therefore laid down as an axiom, that God’s jn^. 
ments Su* transcend human understanding. Such'a doc> 
tiine might well have sufficed to couce^ tihe truth from the 
human race for all eternitj, if mathematics had not fur> 
niahed another standard of Verity in considering solely the 
essence and properties of figures without regard to their 
final causes, There’axe other reasons (which I need not 
mention here) besides mathematics, which might have 
caused men’s minds to be directed to these general preju* 
dices, and have le^ them to the knowledge of the truth. 

I have now sufficiently explained my first point. There 
is no needfto show at length, that nature has no particular 
goal in view, and that final causes are mere human figments. 
This, I think, is already evident enoi^h, both from thd causes 
and foundations on which I have shown such prejudice to, 
be based, and also from Prop, xvi., and the Corollary of 
Prop, xzrii., and, in fact, all those propositions in which I 
have shown, that everything in nature proceeds from a sort 
of necessity, and with the utmost perfection. However, I 
will add a few remarks, in order to overihrow this doctrine 
of a final cause utterly. That which is really a cause it 
considers as an effect, and vice versd: it makes that which 
is by nature first to be last, audHhat which is highest and 
most perfect fj Be'most imperfect. Passing over the ques-. 
tions of cause and priority as self-evident, it is plain from 
Props, xxi., xxii., xxiii. that that.effect is most periect which 
is produced immediately by God; the effect which requires 
for its production several intermediate causes is, in that 
respect, more imperfect. But if those things which were 
•»ma^ immediately by God were made to enable him to 
attain his end, then the things which come after, for the 
sake of which the first were made, are necessarily the most 
excellent of-salW 

Further, this doctrine does away with the perfection of 
God: for, if Gbd acts for an object, he necessarily desires 
sometlypg which he lacks. Certainly, theologians and 
metaphysicians draw a distinction between the object of 
want and the object of assimilation ■, still the/confess that 
God made all things for the sake of himself, not for the 
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tnke creation, Thei are unable to point to anytbiiJi? 
prior to creation, except G-od bimsel^ as an object for which 
God should act, and are tterefore driven to admit (p.B they 
clearly must), that God lacked those thmgs®£or whose 
attainment he created means, and further that he desired 
them. 

We must not omit to notice that the followers of this 
doctrine, anxious to display their talent in assigning final 
causes, have imported a new method of argument in proof 
of their theory—^namely, a reduction, not to the impossible, 

I but to ignorance; thus showii^ that they have no other 
method of exhibiting their doctrine. ,d<’or example, if a 
stone falls from a roof on to someone’s Jiead, and kills him, 
they will demonstrate by their new method, that”the stone 
feu in order to kill the man; for, if it had not by God’s 
win faUeu with that object, how could so many circum- 
.stanees (and there are often many concurrent circam- 
stences) have all happened together by chance? Perhaps 
you wiU answer that the event is due to the facts that the 
wind was blowing, and the man was walking that way. 
“But why,” they will insist, “was,the wind blowing, and 
why was the man aWhat very time walking that way ? ” If 
you again answer, tliat the wind had then sprimg up be¬ 
cause tho sea had begun to i)e agitated,the.day before, the 
weather being previously (aim, and that tljo man had been 
invited by a friimd, they will again insist: “*But why was 
the sea agitated, and why was the man •uavitod at that 
tinie ? ” they will pnrsutv their questions from cansc to 
cause, till at last yon take refuge in the will of God—^in 
other words, the sanctuary of ignorance. So, again, when 
they survey the frame of the human body, they are amazed; 
and being ignorant of the causes of so great a work of art, 
conclude that.it has been fashioned, not mechanically, but 
hy divine and supernatural skiU. and has been so put 
together that one part shall not hurt another *• 

Hence anyone who seeks for the true causes of miracles, 
and strives to understand natural phenomena as an intelli¬ 
gent being, and not to gaze at them like a fool, is set down 
and denounced as an impions heretic hy those, whom the 
masses adord as the inte^ret^ of nature and the gods. 
Such persons know that, with the removal of ignorance, the 
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wonder whicli forms tlieilr onljavalllable, means for prpying 
and preserv^ them anthorify wcfuld ^nish also. But I 
now qijit this subject, and pass'Un to mj third point. 

After m»n persuaded themselves, that eveiything which 
is created is created for their sake, they were bound to con¬ 
sider as the chief quality in everything that which is most 
useful to themselves, and to account those things the best 
of all which have the most beneficial effect on mankind. 
Further, they were bound to form abstract notions for the 
explanation of the nature of things, such as goodness, bad¬ 
ness, order, confusion, warndh, cold, beauty, deformity, and ■> 
so on; and from t^e belief that they are free agents arose 
the further notions^oise and blame, sin and merit. « 

I will tpeak of these latter hereafter, when I treat of 
human nature; the former I wiU briefly explain here. 

Everything which conduces to health and the worship of 
God they have called good, everything which hinders thes^ 
objects they have styliid bad; and inasmuch as those who 
do not understand the nature of things do not verify phe¬ 
nomena in any way, but merely imagine thorn after a 
fashion, and mistake their imagination for understanding, 
such persons’firmly believe that there k an order in things, 
being really ignorant both of things and their own nature. 
"When phenomcvria arc of such a kind, that the impression 
they make on oiir senses requir?s little effort of imagina¬ 
tion, and cal! c()fiscqueutly be easily remembered, we say 
that they are m"U-ordered; if the contrary, that they are 
iU-ordered or cmifused. Purtlv'r, as things wliich are easily 
imagined are more pleasing to us, men prefer order to con¬ 
fusion—as though there were any order in nature, except in 
relation to our imagination—and say tlvat God has created 
all things in order; thus, without knowing it, attributing 
imagination to God, unless, indeed, they would have it that 
God foresaw human imagination, and arranged everything, 
so that it sLi.aW be most easily imagined. If this be their 
theory, they..would not, perhaps, be daunted by the fact 
that we find an infinite number of phenomena, far surpass¬ 
ing oiff imagination, and very many others which confound 
its weakness. But enough has been said on this subject, 
^e other abstract notions are nothing but modes of 
imagining, in which the iAigination is differently affected, 
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thbi^ thej arb considi^sred by the %aoraai; as tbe oMsf 
atMbtites of things, inasmuch as they beUeve that every- 
thing was created for th<e ^ake of themselves; and, iiccota- 
ing as they are affected W it, siyle it good or b&d, healthy 
or rotten and corrupt. For instance, ff the motion whi(4 
objects we see communicate to our nerves be condudre to 
he^h, the objects causing it are styled heaut^l; if a 
contrary motion be exdted, they are styled ugly. 

Things which are perceived through our sense of smell 
are styled fragrant or fetid; if through our taste, sweet or 
1 bitter, full-flavoured or insipid; if through our touch,hard 
or soft, rough or smooth, <fec. 

. Whatsoever affects our ears is said to give' rise to noise, 
sound, or harmony. In this last case, there are men lunatio 
enough to believe, that even God himself takes pleasure in 
harmony; and philosophers are not lacking who have per- 
cSuaded themselves, that the motion of the heavenly bodies 
gives rise to harmony—all of which instances suffidently 
show that everyone judges of things according to the state 
of his brain, or rather mistakes for things the forms of his 
imagination. We need no longer wonder that there have 
arisen all the controversies we have witnessed, and finally 
sceptidsm: for, although human bodies in many respects 
agree, yet in very many others they djffe*; so that what 
seems good to one seems bad to another; jvhat seems well 
ordered to one seems confused to another'; wliht is pleasing 
to one displeases anoiHer, and so on. I n«^d not further 
enumerate, because this is not the place to treat the subject 
at length, and also because the fact is sufficiently well 
known. It is commonly said; “ So many men, so many 
minds; everyone is wise in his own way; brains differ as 
completely as palates.” All of which proverbs show, that • 
men judge of> things according to their mental dis^sition, 
and rather imagine than understand: for, if they understood 
phenomena, they would, as mathematics atten? be convinced, 
M not attracted, by what I havehrged. 

We have now perceived, tharall the explanations com* 
monly given of nature are mere modes of imagining, and 
do not indicate the true nature of anything, but omy the 
constitution of the imaginatio|||and, although they have 
namea*, as though they were euRes, existing extem^y to 
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thd im4g^tk>iC I oa31 thetti entities ftnafflUaiyratlieir thou. 
real; aa(!, therefore, all axgao^ts agaimst us dra'vm &om 
each. ^bstiraetiosB aire easil; reratted. . 

iSaaj aSrgne in Idiis mj. If all things follow from a 
neoesEdt^ of the absolutely perfect oatore of God, why are 
tb.ere so many imperfections in nature ? such, for instance, 
as things corrupt to the point of putridity, loathsome de¬ 
formity, confufflon, evil, sin, <itc. But these reasoners are, 
as 1 have said, easily confuted, for the perfection of things 
is to be redconed only from their own nature and power; 
things are not more or less perfect, according as they do-* 
light or ofEond human senses, or according as they are 
serviceable or repugnant to mankind. To those ask 
why Qo^ did not so create ail men, that they should be 
governed only by reason, I give no answer but this: because 
matter was not lacking to him for the creation of every de¬ 
gree of perfection from hipest to lowest; or, more stncti;^ ' 
because the laws of MS nature are so vast, as to suffice for 
the production of everything conceivable by an infinite in¬ 
telligence, as I have shown in Prop. xvi. 

Such arejbhe misconceptions I have undertaken tC note; 
if there are anymore of the same sort,'everyone may easily 
dissipate them for himself with the add of a little re¬ 
flection. 


IX. 
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OP THE HATUEE AND ORIGIN OP THE MIND. 
Pbefacb. 

I NOW pass on to explaining the rosnlts, which must 
. necessarily follow from the essence of God, or of the 
eternal and infinite being; not, indeed, all of them (for we 
proved in Part, i.. Prop. xvi.. that an infinite number must 
follow in an infinite number of ways), but only those which 
are able to lead us, as it were by the hand, to the know¬ 
ledge of the human mind and its highest blessedness. 

Definitions . 

I. By ioHy I mean a mode whi<-h expresses in a certain 
determinate manner the essena* of God, in so far as he is 
considered as an extended thing. (See Pt. i„ l^p. xxv. 
Coroll.) 

n. I consider as belonging to the essmee of a thing that, 
fl^hich being given, the tiling is uecossaiply given also, and, 
which lieiiig removed, the tiuiig is iiecessariLy removed also; 
in other words, that without which the' thiilg, and which 
itself without the thin^, can neither be nor conceived. 

ID- By idea, I mean the’ mental conception which is 
formed by the mind as a thinking thing. 

Exjplamtion. —I say conception rathiT than perception, 
because the word perception seems to imply that the mind 
is passive in respect to^the object; whereas conception 
seciir|8 to expmss an activity of the mind. 

By an adeqmte idea, I mean an idea which, in so far 
as it M considered in itself, without relaticnf-to the object, 
has all the properties or ihtrinne'marks of a true idea. 

Explanation. —I say intrinsic order to exclude tha| 
mark which is extrinsic, namely, the agreement between the 
idea and its object (ideato). 

V. Bfvratim is the indefinite^ljfptinuance of existing. 
EaplancUion.—1 say indefinit^K^coase it cannot be deter- 
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mined through the existence itse)/ of the existing thing, or * 
by its efficient cause, which ntyessarily gives the existence 
of th(% thing, but does not take it away. 

YI. BfSiity aai perfection I use as synonymous terms. 

Vll. Tij pwrticvh/r things, I mean things which are finite 
and have a conditioned existence; but if several individual 
things concur in one action, so as to be all simultaneously 
the efPect of one cause, I consider them all, so far, as one 
particular thing. 

Axioms, 

L Hie essence-of man does not involve necessa:^ exis¬ 
tence, tlj^t is, it may, in the order of nature, come to pass 
that this or that man does or does not exist. 

n. Man thinks. 

in. Modes of thinlduii. such as love, desire, or any other 
of the jiassions, do not take place, unless there Iks in thS 
same individual an idea of the thing loved, desired, &<5. 
But the idea can exist without the presence of any other* 
mode of thinking. 

• IV. We perceive that a certain body is affected in many 
ways. 

V. We fool and jierccive no particular things, save bodies 
and modes of rtiouA'ht. 

N.B. The . poilulates are given after the conclvsion of 
Prop. xiii. 

PnOl'O^ITlONS. 

Prop. I. Thought is an attribute of God, or God is afhini- 
ing thing. 

Proof .—Particular thoughts, or this fir that thought, arc 
modes whnli, in a certain condiijoned manner, express the 
nature of (lod (Pt. i., Proj>. xxv., OorolL). God therefore 
possesses the attribute (Pt. i., I)ef. v.) of which the concejit 
is involved in all particular thoughts, which lattir are con¬ 
ceived thereby. Thouglfl, therefore, is one of the infinite 
attributes of God, which Impress God’s eternal and infinite 
essen<»(Pt. i., Bef. vi.j. In other words, God is a thinking 
thing. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^This propo8itio|fj|f also evident fron? the fjict, that 
we are able to conceive affimfinite thinking being. Por, in, 
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«proportion as a thinking being is conceived as thinking 
more thcnghts, so is it conceived as containing more reality 
or»perfeetion. Therefore a being, which can t^^nk<to in¬ 
finite number of things in an infinite number of ways, is, 
necessarily, in respect of thinking, infinite. As, therefore, 
&om the consideration of thought alone we conceive an in¬ 
finite being, thought is necessarily (Pt. i., Deff. iv. and vi) 
one of the infinite attributes of God, as we were desirous 
of showing. 

Peop. n. Iketension is an attribute of God, or Chd ie an 
eaiended, thing. 

Proof .—The proof of tliis proposition’ is similar to that 
of the last. v. 

Peop. HE. In God there is necessarily the idea not only of 
his essence, but also of all things which necessarily follow 
from his essence. 

Proof .—God (by the first Prop, of this Part) can think 
an infinite number of thing.s in infinite ways, or (what is 
• the same thing, by Prop, xvi.. Part i.) can form the idea of 
his essence, and of all things which necessarily follow there¬ 
from. Now all that is in the power of God necessarily is. 
(Pt. i.. Prop. XXXV.)' Therefore, such an idea as we are con¬ 
sidering necessarily is, and in God alone. Q.E.D. (Part i.. 
Prop. XV.) ^ 

Note .—The multitude understand by^the power of God 
the free will of God, and the right over aU things that 
exist, which latter are accoi^ngly general!^ considered as 
contingent. For it is said ^hat God has the power to de¬ 
stroy all thills, and to reduce them to notltiug. Further, 
the power of God is very often likened to the power of 
kings. But tliis doctrine we have refuted (Pt. i.. Prop, xxxii.. 
Corolls, i. and ii.), and wtj have shown (Part i., Ihop. xvi.) 
that God acts by the same necessity, as that by which he 
understands himself; in other words, as^ it follows from 
the necessity of the divine naturg (as all aSmit), that God 
understands himself, so also does it follow by the same 
necessity, that God performs infinite acts in infinite ways. 
We further showed (Part i., Prop, xxxiv.), that God's power 
is identical T«ith God’s essence in action; therefore it is as 
impossible for ns to conceive Qj^ as not acting, as to con¬ 
ceive him as non-existent. K we might pursue the subject 
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Eurther, I could poiilt out, tliat,lhe power which is com-, 
monly attributed to God is ii|)t only human (as showing 
that God is conceived by the multitude as a man, or in.the 
likeness of a man), but involves a negation of power. How- 
ever, I am unwilling to go over the same ground so often. 

I would only beg the reader again and again, to turn over 
frequently in his mind what I have said in Part i. from 
Prop. xvi. to the end. No one will be able to follow my 
meaning, unless ho is scrupulously careful not to conforind 
the power of God with the human power and right of 
kings. 

Pnop. IV. Thctidea of God, from which an infinite nvm- 
hor of thing?. foUotckin infinite ways, can only he one. * 

Proq/%—Infinite intellect comprehends nothing save the 
attributes of God and his modifications (Part i., Prop. xxx.). 
Now God is one (Part i,. Prop, xiv., Coroll.). Therefore the 
idea of God, wherefrom an infijiite number of things follow* 
in infinite ways, can only ho one. Q.E.D. 

Peop. V. The actual heing of ideas owns God as its cause, 
only in so far as he is considered as a thmhvng thing, not in 
so far as he is unfolded in any other attribute; that is, the 
ideas both of the aitrihutes of God ana %f particular things do 
not own as their efiicient cause their objects (ideatai) or the 
things perceived, hut God, himself in so far as he is a thinMng 
thing. 

Proof .—llliis proposition is evident from Prop. iii. of this 
Part. We thCie drew the conclusion, that God can fomj the 
idea of his essence, and of Sll tilings which follow neces¬ 
sarily therefrom, solely hecause he is a thinking tiling, and 
not because he is tlKPobject of his own idea. Wherefore 
the actual being of ideas owns for ca.itse God, in so far as 
he is a thinking thing. It ms^y be differently proved as 
follows: the actual being of ideas is (obviously) a mode of 
thought, that is (Part i.. Prop, xxv.. Coroll.) a mode which 
expresses in a' fibrtain manner the nature of God, in so far 
as he is a thinkir^ thin%, and therefore (Part i., Prop, x.) 
involves the conception of no other attribute of God, and 
consequently (by Part i., Ax. iv.) is not the effect of any 
attribute save thought. Therefore the actual bein^ of 
ideas owns God as as cai«g^, in so far as he is considered as , 
a thinking thing, &c. 
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• Pbop. yi. Tin modes of my given Sktrihute are caused by 
God, in so fwr as he is confidered through the attribute of 
whidh they are modes, and not in so far as he is potibfdered 
through any other aftribut,e. 

Proof .—Each attribute is conceived through itself, with¬ 
out any other (Pjirt i., Proi). x.); wherefore tho modes of 
each attribute involve the conception of that attribute, but 
not of any other. Thus (Part i.. Ax. iv.) they are caused 
by God, only in so far as he is consi<lercd flirongh tho 
attribub' whose modes they are, .md not in so far as ho is 
eowsidered through, any other. Q E.IJ. 

Corollary. —Hence* tlie a<-tual in'ing of ibings, which aro 
not modes of thonght, does ni>t foilo\ from tie* divine 
nature, lieeanst* that nature has pnor knowledge of the 
things. Things represented in id('!is follow, and are derivwl 
from their particular attribute, in the same manner, and 
with tho same necessity as ideas follow (ac<‘Oixling to what 
we have shov m) from the attribute of thought. 

Pbop. Vll. 'T/ic order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things. 

Proof .—TMs proi)Ohitioii is evid(‘nt from Part i., Ax. iv. 
For tho idea of everything that is caust'd dei)ends on a 
knowledge of the causi*, whereof it is au effect. 

Corollary. —H(‘uco God’s jiower of tlduldug isdqualto 
his realized power of action—that is, wlut,*sqpver follows 
from the infinite nature of God in the world of extension 
(fotynaliter), follows without (iveeption in tile same order 
and connection from the idea o'l God in the world of thought 
(objective). 

Note .—Before goingauy hmlier, I \tislj to rce.iH to mind 
what has been poiut<*d oul .ibote—namely, that nhatsoevi'r 
can be jierceived bythe iiifimle intelleet as coiis’jfulingtlie 
essence of substance, belongs altogetber on!)' to one sub¬ 
stance: consequently, substance* thinking and substamv 
extended are one and the same subs! ana *ce)mi>rehended 
now through one attribute, now tJirongli the other. So, 
also, a mode of extension and the idea of that modo are one 
and the same thing, though expressed in two ways. ‘'This 
truth seems to Jiave been dimly r(*coguized by those Jowswho 
maintained that God, God’s intellect, and the things under¬ 
stood by God are identical. For instance, a circle existiiqj 
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in nature, and the ict|a of a circle ezieting, wmen is also in, 
God, are one and the same thing* displaced through diffe< 
rent-attributes. iThus, whether we consider nature un,der 
the attribute of extension, or under tho attribute of thought, 
or under any other attribute, we shall find the same order, 
or one and the same chain of causes—^that is, the same 
things following in either case. 

I said that God is the cause of an idea—for instance, of 
the idea of a circle,—in so far as ho is a thinking thing; 
and of a circle, in so far as he is an extench'd thing, simply 
because* the actual being of tho idea of a circle can only.W 
perccivc'd as a proximate cause throiufh another mode of 
thinking, and tlifil again through another, and scf on to 
infinity ^ so that, so long as we consider things as modes of 
thinking, we must explain tin* order of tho whole of nature, 
or the whole chain of causi's, through tlie attribute of 
thought only. And, in so far as we consider things a# •" 
modes of exiension, wc*mnst exjJain the order of the whole 
of nature through the attribute of extension only; and so 
on, in the case of oilier attribute's. Wherefore of things 
as they are in tliemselvi's God is really the cause, inasmncli 
as ho consists of infinite attributes. I ifanuot for the present 
explain my meaning more clearly. 

Prop. Wni. •27w’.idea« of partieular things, or of inodes, that 
do not exist, mn/fhe comprehendM in the infinite idea of Qod, 
in the saint hag ds the format essences of partieular things or 
modes are con' lined in Hu attributes of God. 

Proof .—^This proposition evident from the last; it is 

understood more clearly from Iho prect'ding noie. 

Corollary. —llence ,«80 long as particuhir things do not 
exist, except in so far as they are cisnprehcnd^ in the 
attributes of God, their representatious in thought or id<‘as 
do not exist, except in so far as the infinite idea of God 
exists; and when particular things are said to (‘xist, not 
only in so far aTtheyare involved in the attributes of God, 
hut also in so far as th4y are said to continue, their ideas 
will also involve existence, through which they are said to 
contiaao. 

Note .—^If anyone desires an example to throw more l%ht 
on this question, I shal}, I fear, not he able to*give ]iim any, 
which adequately explains the thing of which 1 here speak. 
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inasmtica as re is umqne; howeveafl #ill endeavour to 
iUuB^te it as fer as :poB|ablev Ite nature of a circle 
such that if mjr nvuab^ of stj^bt Jmea m^r^ p4thin 
it, ^he rectangles formed by their segjments will be equal to 
one another; thus, infinite equal rectangles are contained 
in a circle. Yet none of these rectangles can be said to 
exist, except in so far as the circle esdsts; nor can the idea 
of any these rectangles be said to exist, except in so far as 

they are comprehend^ in the idea of the circle. Let us 
grant that, from this infinite ntunber of rectangles, two only 
uexist. The ideas of these two not only exist, in so far as 
they are contained in the idea of the circ\e, but also as they 
involve the existence of those rectangles;, wherefore they are 
distinguished from the remaining ideas of the remaining 
rectangles. 

Peop, IX. The idea of an individual thing aetiiall/g exists 
' yvg is caused by God, not in so far as he is infinite, hut in so 
far ax he is considered as affected by another idea of a thing 
actually existing, of which he is the cause, in so far as he is 
affected by a third idea, am.d so on to infinity. 

Proof. —The idea of an individual thing actually existing 
is an individual mcde of thinking, and is distaict from 
other modes (by the Corollary and Kote to Prop, viii, of 
this part); thus (by Prop. vi. of this pqrt)«it is caused by 
Gk)d, in so far only as he is a thinking thii^. But not (by 
Prop, xxviii. of Part i.) in so far as he is a thing thinking 
absolutely, only in so far as he is oonsidered-as affected by 
another mode of thinking; and he is the cause of this latter, 
as lieing affected by a third, and so on to infinity. ISTow, 
the order and connection of ideas is,(by Prop. vn. of |his 
book) the same as the order and connection of causes. 
Therefore of a given individual idea another individual 
idea, or God, in so far as be is considered as modified by 
that idea, is the cause; and of this second idea God is the 
cause, in so far as he is affected by anothci- idea, and so on 
to infinity. Q.E.D. ^ 

Corollary. —^Whatsoever takes place in the individual 
object of any idea, the knowledge thereof is in God , in so 
far only as he has the idea of the object. 

Proof. —^Whatsoever takes place in the object of any ided; 
its idm js in God (by Prop. lii. of this part), not in so far 
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as he is mfinite, huh in so fa>r as he is considered as 
^ected hjr another idea of an mdividnal thing (by the 
last Piop.)^ but (by Prop. vii. of this pswt) the order a^d 
coimection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things. The knowledge, therefore, "of that which takes 
place in any individual object will be in God, in so far only' 
as'he has the idea of that object. Q.II.D. 

Peop. X. The being of snhstance does vot appertaimto the 
essence of man—in other words, substance does not constitute 
the actual being of man. 

Proof .—The being of substance involves necessary exist¬ 
ence (Part i. Prop, vii.). K, therefore, the being of sub¬ 
stance appertains to the essence of man, substance’being 
gi*anted, man would necessarily be granted also (IT. Def. ii.), 
and, consequently, man would necessarily exist, which is 
absurd (II. Ax. i.). Therefore, &c. Q.E.1). 

Note .—This proposition may also be jiroved from L v,. 
in which it is shown tnat there cannot lx* two substances 
of the same nature; for as there may be many men, the 
Ixjing of substance is not that which constitutes the actual 
being of man. Again, the projxisitiou is evident from the 
other properties of substance—namely,rthat substance is in 
its nature infinite, immutable, indivisible, &c., as anyone 
may see for himself. 

Corollary .—Hence it follows, that the essence of man is 
constituted by certain modifications of the attributes of 
God. For fbj the last Prop.) the beine of substance does 
not belong to the essence of faan. That essence therefore 
(by i. 15) is something which is in God, and which without 
can neither be ne-r l»e conceived, whether it be a mo¬ 
dification (i. 25 CoroU.), qr a mode whhh expresses God’s 
►nature in a certain con^tioned manner. 

Note .—^Eveiyone must surely admit, that nothing can Is? 
or be conceived without God. All men agree that God is 
the one and onlyTSiuse of all things, both of their essence and 
of their existence; that ^s, God is not only the cause of 
things in respect to their being made (secundmi fieri), but 
also i*Tespect to their bring (secvndvm esse). 

At the same time many assort, that that, without which a 
thing cannot be nor be conceived, belongs to the C5(sonco of 
that thing; wherefore they believe that either the nature 
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of God appertains to fcLy essence of 'created things, or el® 
that created things can hcjor be concoived ■without God; or 
elpe, as is more probably the ca®, they bold ^coiAlstent 
doctrines. I think the cause for such confusion is mainly, 
that they do not kee-p to the proper order of philosopMo 
* thi nkin g. The nature of God, which should be reflectt*d 
on first, inasmuch as it is prior both in the order of kno'wledgo 
and the order of nature, they hare taken to be last in the 
order of knowh'dge, and haTe put into the first place what 
they call the objects of sensation; hence, while they are con¬ 
sidering natural phenomena, they give no attention at all 
to the divine nature, and, when aftewards they apply 
their hiind to the study of the- divine myture, they, are quite 
unable to bear in mind the first hypotheses, ■with which 
they have overbad the knowledge <if natural phenomena, 
inasmuch as such hypothecs are no help towards under¬ 
standing the Divmo mitnre. So that it is hardly to be won¬ 
dered at, that these persons contradict tiiemselves freely. 

However, I pass over this point. My intention here was 
only to give a n'ason for not saying, that that, without 
which a tiling cannot bo or be coni-eived, belongs to the 
essence of that thflig: individual things cannot be or bo 
conceived without God, yet G(hI does not apjtertain to 
their esswicc. I said that “ 1 considesed tis belonging to 
the essence of a thbig that', which being ^jiyeip the thing is 
necessarily given also, and which being removed, the thmg 
is necessaiuly removed alM>; or that without which the 
thing, and which itself withbut the thing can neither be 
nor be conceived.” (11. Def. ii.) 

Pbop. XI. The first eletnent, which constitutes the actml 
being of the hvman'iidnd, is the idea of some jjarticula/r thing 
aetuallg existing, , 

Proof .—Thu essence of man (by the Coroll, of tho last 
Prop.) is constituted by certain modes of the attributes of 
God, namely (liy n. .Sx. ii.), by the mode's of thinking, of 
aU which Qjy II. Ax. iii.) the idea is prior in nature, and, 
when the idea is given, the other modes (namely, tho® of 
which tho idea is prior in nature) must l>e in tlie sasne in¬ 
dividual (by fhe same Axiom). Therefore an idea is the 
first element constituting the human mind. But not the 
idea of a non-existent thmg, for then (IL -viu. Coroll.) the 
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idea itself cannot be said to exist must tberefore be tbe 
idea of sometbiag actualfy oxisthig. But not of an infinite 
thing.' For-an infinite tiling (I. xxi., xxii.), must always 
uec-essarily exist; this would (by H Ax, i.) inrolvo an ab¬ 
surdity. Therefore the first element, which constitutes the 
actual being of the human mind, is the idea of something 
actually existing. Q- E,J), 

Corollary. —^Hcuco it follows, tliat the human mind IB part 
of the infinite iuti'llect of God; thus when wo say, that the 
human mind |.)erccivi‘a tliis or that, wo make the assertion, 
that God has this or that idea, not in so far as he is infinite, ' 
but in so far as he. is displayed through the nature of tho 
human njind, or in.so far as he constitutes the esseliee of 
the human mind; and when we say that God has this or that 
idea, not only in so far as he M)usfi1utcs the essence of tho 
human mind, but also in so far as he, simultaneously with 
the hunnui mind, has tho further idea of another thing, 
we assert, that the human mind perceivi's a tiling in part or 
inadequately. 

Note, —Here, T doubt not, reiulers uill conn' to a stand, 
and will call to mind many tilings which uiU cause th<‘m 
to hesitate; 1 theri'fore lieg thorn to aefompany mo slowly, 
step by ste]*, and not to pronounce on my statements, till 
they have read ’.o the end. 

f*ROP. XLr_ Whohot vrr comefio pass in the object of the 
idea, which consti^'utes the human mind, must he perceived by 
the human mind, or there wiU necessarily be an idea in, the 
hvman mind of the said occurhnee. That is, if the object of 
the idea constifutiny the hvman mind be a body, rwthiny can 
tal-e place in that body withovi being perceived by the mind. 

Proof. —^Wliatsoeier comes to pass in the oliject of any 
' idea, the knowledge thereof is necessarily in God (11. ix. 
Coroll.), in w> tar as he is considered as affeded by the 
idea of the said object, that is (IE. xi.), in so far as he con¬ 
stitutes tbe minu bf anythii^. Therefore, whatsoever takes 
jdace in the object cons'tituting the idi'a of the human 
mind, the knowledge thereof is necessarily in God, in so far 
as he <i6ustitutos the nature of the human mind; that is 
(by n. xi. Coroll.) the knowledge of the said thing will 
necessarily be in the mind, in other words the mind pi'r- 
eeives it. 
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—^This proposi^on is also dvideiit, and is more 
clearly to Jberaderstooaf^omll. vii., wiich see. ^ 

■ .PBop. XII It The object of the ideacoru^utmatJte^hmiimi 


mind is the body, in other words a certain mode of extension 
which aetuitUy exists, and nothing else. 

Proo/.—-If indeed the body were not the object of the 
human mind, the ideas of the modifications of the body 
would not be in <3od (II. ix. Coroll.) in virtue of his con¬ 
stituting our nmd, but in virtue of his constituting the 
mind of something else; that is (H. xi. Coroll.) the ideas of 
' ^e modifications of the bodj would not bo in oiir mind: now 
(toy II. Ax. iv.) we do possess the ideas of the modifitiations of 
the btody. Therefore the object of the idea constituting 
the human mind is the body, and the body as it actually 
exists (n. xi.). Further, if there were any other object of 
the idea constituting the mind besides body, then, as 
eiiothing can exist from which some effect does not follow 


(L xxxvi.) there would necessarily have to be in our mind 
an idea, which would be the effect of tlrnt other object 
xi.); but (n. Ax. V.) there is no such idea. Wherefore the 
object of our mind is the body as it exists, and nothing 
else. Q.E.D. 


Note. — We thus comprehend, not only that the human 
mind is united to the body, but also tho nature of the 
union between mind and body. However, no one will bo 
able to grasp this adequately or distinctly, unless he first 
has adequate knowledge of the natiirc of oiur body. The 
propositions we have advanced hitherto have been entirely 
general, applying not more to men than to other indivi¬ 
dual things, aU of which, though in different degrees, are 
animated. For of everything there is necessarily an idea 
in God, of which God is the cause, in the same way as 
there is an idea of the human body; thus whatever we 
have asserted of the idea of the human body must neces¬ 
sarily also be asserted of the idea of everything else. Still, 
on the other hand, we cannot deify that ideas, like objects, 
differ one from the other, one being more excellent than 
another and containing more reality, just as the object of 
one idea is more excellent than the object of another idea, 
and contains more reality. 

Wherefore, in order to deteVmine, wherein the human 
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mind difiEers from other things, and wherein it snrpassos 
them, it is necessary for us to lmot? the nature of its object, 
that isi of the human body, Wnat this nature is, I am not 
able’here t8 expJam, nor is it necessary for the proof of 
what I advan(M', that I should do so, J will only say gene¬ 
rally, that in proportion as any given body is more fitted 
than others for doing many actions or receiving many im¬ 
pressions at once, so also is the mind, of which it is the ob¬ 
ject, more fitted than others for forming many himnltaneous 
perceptions; and the more the actions of one body depend 
on itself alone, and the fewer other bodies concur with it 
in action, the more fitted is the mind of which it is the 
object for distinct comprehension. We may thus recognize 
the supc:^ority of one mind over others, and may further 
see the cause, why we have only a very confused knowledge 
of our body, and also many kindn'd questions, wliich Iwill, 
in the following projiDsitions, dtvluce from what has been„ 
advanced. Wherefore 1 have thought it worth while to ex¬ 
plain and prove more strictly my present btatemeuts. Tn 
order to do so, I must premise a few projxjsitions concern¬ 
ing the nature of iKxlies. 

Axiom X AH bodies are either in Uiction or at rest. 

Axiom II. Every body is moved sometimes more slowly, 
sometimes more quickly. 

Lemma I. Bodies are disfingu>shed from one another in re¬ 
spect of motioa and rest, quichnesa a/nd slowness, and not in 
respect of substance. 

Proof .—^The first part of this proposition is, I take”it, 
self-evident. That bodies are not distinguished in respeet 
of substance, is plain both from I. v. and I. viii. It is 
brought out still more clearly from I. xt., note. 

« Lemma II. AU bodies agree in certain respects. 

Proof .—All bodies agree in the fact, that they involve the 
conception of one and tho same attribute (II., IVf. i.). 
Further, in the fixt that they may ho moved less or more 
quickly, and may be absolutely in motion or at rest. 

Lemma TTT. A body in motion or at rest ntmi be deter~ 
niinedio motion or rest by another body, which other body has 
been determined to motion or rest by a third body, and that 
third again by a fourth, and so on to infinity. 

Proof .—Bodies are individual things (II., Def. i.), which 
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(Lemma L) are distingiiished one from the other in respect 
to motion and rest; thQi8^(I. xxvui.) each must necessarily 
he determined to motion or rest by another individual 
thing, namely vi.), hy another body, which other liody 
is also (Ax. i.) in motion or at rest. And this liody again 
can only have been sot in motion or caused to rest hy being 
determined hy a third body to motion or rest. Tliis third 
body again by a fourth, and so on to infinity. Q.KD. 

Corollary —^Henceit follows, that a body in motion keeps 
in motion, until it is determined to a state of rest by some 
other body; and a bo<ly at rest remains so, until it is deter- 
mint'd to a state of motion by some other bo<ly. This is 
indeel seK-evidimt. For when T supiiose, for instance, 
that a given liody, a, is at rest, and do not take mto efin- 
sideration other bodies in motion. 1 cannot afiirm anytiung 
concerning the body a, except tliat it is at rest. If it atler- 
^ wards comes to pass tliat a is in motion, this cannot liave 
resulted from its having been at lest, tor no other lonse- 
quence <‘onld have been involved than its nmaining at rest. 
U, ou the other hand, a be given ui motion, ue shall, so 
long as we only consider a, be unabl(> to affirm anything 
concerning it, exc'cpt that it is in motion. If a is subse¬ 
quently found to lie at rest, this rest cannot be the result 
of a’s prenous motion, for such motion <-gn only hare le<l 
to continued motion; the idate of rest tlierttore must have 
resulted from something, which was not Jf a cammely, from 
an external oanse determining a to a state of rest. 

A.nom I .—All modes, wherein one body is uffeett*d by 
another body, foEow simnltani'ously from the nature of the 
liody affected and the liody aftccling; so that one and the 
same Ixsly may be moved in different niod(‘s, according to 
the difference in the nature of thcbodit'S moving it; on the 
other hand, different bodies may be moved in diffenmt 
modes by one and the same body. 

Ateiom II .—^When a body in motion ii/j^nges on another 
body at rest, which it is unable move, it recoils, in order 
to continue its motion, and the angle made hy the line of 
motion in the wcoil and the plane of the liody .at rest, 
whereon the moving body has impinged, vnll he equal to 
the angle formed hy the line of motion of incidence and 
the sanfe plane. 
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So fox we have been spealdbag only of the most simple 
bodies, which are only distinguished, one from the other by 
motioB.and rest, quickness and slowness. We now pass on 
to compound bodies. 

Befimtim. —^When any given bodies pf the same or dif¬ 
ferent magnitude are compeUeS by other lx)dies to remain 
in contact, or if they be moved at the same or different 
rates of speed, so that their mutual movements should pre¬ 
serve among themselves a certain fixed relation, we say that 
such bodies are in union, and that together they compose 
one body or individual, which is distinguished from other 
bodies by tliis fact of union. 

Axiom III. —^In juoportion as the parts of an individual, 
or a couif-ound body, arc in contact over a greaku or less 
superficies, they will with greater or less dilfieiilty admit of 
iR'ing moved from their position; <‘ons('(|ucutly the in¬ 
dividual will, with greater or less difficulty, be luonght to 
assume another fonn. ‘•Those Ixwlios, wliosc parts are in 
contact over large superficies, arc called hard; those, whose 
parts ajre in contact over small sujK'rficies, are called soft; 
those, whose j)arts are in motion among one another, are 
called 1 

Lemma IV. If from a body or individual, compofmded of 
several bodies, certain bodits he separated, and if, at the same 
tune, an equal number of other bo/^iesof the same nature tahe 
their place, lla hidtvidnal mil preserve its natvre as before, 
vrithout any change in Us actuality (fomta). 

Proof.— Bodies (Lemma i.lvire not distinguished in re¬ 
spect of substaneo: that which constitutes the actuality 
(formam) of an indivjdml consists (by the last Def.) in a 
union of l)odios; but this union, alfhougli there is a eon- 
.tiuTial change of bodies, will (1>y our hypothc.sis) lie main¬ 
tained ; the individual, therefore, wiU retain its nature as 
before, both in resjxjctof substance and in res}iect of mode. 
Q.E.D. 

Lemma V. If the partis composing an individml become 
greater or less, Ml in such proporliem, that they all preserve 
the same mutual relations of motion and retd, the individual 
will situ preserve its original nature, and its octuaMty will 
not be changed. 

Proof. —^The same as for the last Lemma. 
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Lemma VI. IJ certain hodieB eompoeing an individwd he 
compelled to change the hiotion, which theyhme in one direc¬ 
tion, for motion in atwther direction, but in euch fi man¬ 
ner, that they be ahle to continue their motiohs and their 
mutual communication in the same relations as before, the 
individual will retain its own nature without any change of 
its actuality. 

Proof.—'Shis proposition is self-OTident, for the in- 
diridual is supposed to retain all that, which, in its definv 
tion, we spoke of as its actual being. 

Lemma VTI. Furthermore, the individual thus composed 
preserves its nature, whether Ube, as a whole, in motion or at 
rest, whether it be moved in this or that .direction s so long as 
each part retains its motion, and preserves its communication 
with other jMirts as before. 

Proof. —This proposition is evident from the definition of 
, an individual prefixed to Lemma iv. 

Note.—Wo tlius see, how a comlV)sito individual may he 
affected in mauy diffen'nt ways, and lueserve its nature 
notwithstanding. Thus far wo have conceived an indi¬ 
vidual as composed of bodies only distinguished one from 
the oflicr in reBj>e< <" >f motion and rest, s])eed and slowness; 
that is, of bodies of the most simifio character. If, how¬ 
ever, we now eoueeive another individmiil composed of 
several individuals of diwrse natures, we shall find that 
the niuuber of ways in which it can Ix^ 'afiPeted, without 
losing its nature, will 1 h‘ greatly multiplied. Each of its 
l^strts would consist of several bodies, and therefore (by 
Lemma vi.) each part would admit, without change to its 
nature*, of quicker or. slower mothm, and would consc*- 
quently be able te transmit its motions more quickly or 
more slowly to the remaining i)arts. If we further con¬ 
ceive a tliird .kind of individuals composed of individuals 
of this second kind, we shall find that they maybe affected 
in a still grt*ater mimbcr of ways witlcMt ebangiug their 
actviaJity. We may easily proved thua to in&iity, and 
conceive the whole of nature as one indiviaual, whose parts, 
tliat is. all bodies, vary in infinite ways, without anyv<*hange 
in the individual as a whole. I should feel bound to ex¬ 
plain and dethoustratc this point at more length, if I were 
writing a special treatise on body. But I have already said 
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that such is not my object, I hare-only touched on the, 
question, because it enables me tcAprove easily that -vrhich I 
have in view. „ 

Postulates. 

l. The human body is composed of a number of indivi¬ 
dual parts, of diverse nature, each one of which is in itself 
extremely complex. 

,, n. Of the individual parts composing the human body 
some are' fluid, some soft, some hard. 

m. The individual parts composing the human bo^y, 
and consequently,the human body itself, are affected in a 
variety of ways by .external bodies. 

IV. The human body stands in need for its preservation 
of a number of other bodies, by which it is contimially, so 
to speak, regenerabd. 

V. When the fluid part of the human body is deter* 
mined by an external oody to impinge often on another 
soft part, it changes the surface of the latter, and, as it 
were, leaves the impression thereupon of the external body 
which impels it. 

VI. The htunan body can move external bodies, and 
arrange them in a variety of ways. 

Prop. XIV. d'/w; Imnum mind is capable of perceiviwj a 
great number of things, awl is .'4 in proportion as its body is 
capable of refeivmg a great number of nn/nrss!ons. 

Proof .— The human body (liy Post. iii. and vi.) is af¬ 
fected in verj" many ways by external bodies, and is capiiblo 
in very many ways of affecting external bodies. But 
(H. xii.) the human* mind must jjerecive all that takes 
place in the human body; the humaii’niind is, therefore, 
•capable of perceiviug a great number of things, and is so in 
proportion, &c. Q.E.D. • 

Prop. XV. The idea, which constitutes the actual being of 
the hwnum mind, is not simple, but compounded of a great 
number of ideas. 

Proo/.-^The idea constituting the actual being of the 
humau* mind is the idea of the body (II. xiii.j, which 
(Post, h) is composed of a great number of complex indivi¬ 
dual ps^s. But there is necessarily in God the idea of 
each individual part whereof the body is composed (II. viii. 

n. • H 
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»CorolL); therefore (TI. vii.), the idea of the human body is 
compost of these numerous ideas of its component parts. 
Q.JE.B. ‘ 

Peop. XVI. The idea of every mode, in which the human 
body is affected by ememal bodies, must invol/oe the nature Cf 
the human body, and also the nature of the external body. 

Proof. —^All the modes, in which any given body is affected, 
foUow from the nature of the body affected, and also from 
the nature of the affecting body (by Ax. i., after the CorolL* 
of Lemma iii.), wherefore their idea also necessarily (by 
I. Ax. iv.) involves the nature of both bodies; therefore, the 
idea of every mode, in which the human liody is affected by 
external Iwdies, involves the nature of the human bi^dy and 
of the external body. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I .—Hence it follows, first, that the human 
mind jx^rceives the nature of a variety of bodies, together 
with the natiu’o of its own. ^ 

Corollary II .—It follows, secondly, that the ideas, wliich 
we have of external bodies, indicate rather the constitution 
of our own body than the nature of external Ijodies. I have 
amply illustrated this in the Api)endix to Part I. 

Peop. XVTI. If the human body is affected in a manner 
which involves the nature of any external body, the human 
mind will reyard the said e.Kternal body as dctiudVy existing, 
or as present, to itself miM the human ]/adyJ>e affected in 
s'uch a way, as to e,vcludc the existence or the presence of the 
said external body. 

Proof .—Tills pro])osition is seH-erident, for so long as 
the human body continues to be thus affected, so long will 
the human mind (11. xii.) regard tllis moib'fication of the 
body—that is (by the last Prop.), it will have the idea of 
the mode as actually existing, and this idea involves the 
nature of the" external body. In other words, it will have 
the idea which does not exclude, but postulates the exis¬ 
tence or presence of the nature of, the exieraal body; there¬ 
fore the mind (by II. xvi., Coroll. L) will regard the 
external liody as actually existing, until it is affected, &c. 
Q.E.I). ’ *<• 

Corollary.—Sha mind is able to regard as present exter¬ 
nal bodies, by which the human body has once been affected, 
even though they be no longer in existence or present. 
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Proof .—When external bodies determine the fluid parts 
of the human hody, so that they* often impinge on the 
softer parts, they change the surface of the last named 
(Post. V.); hfence (Ax. ii., after Coroll, of Lemma iii.) they 
are refracted therefrom in a different* manner from that 
which they followed l)efore such change; and, further, 
when afterwards they impinge on the new surfaces hy their 
own spontaneous movement, they will he refracted in the 
s%me manner, as though they had Ijeen impelled towards 
those surfaces by external liodies; consequently, they will, 
wliile they continue to be thus refracted, alTeet the humau 
body in the same ma,nner, whereof the mind (TI. xii.) ^dll 
again take eognizamte—that is (IT. xvii.), the mind* will 
again regard the external body as imesent, and will do so, 
as often as the fluid parts of the humau body inijnnge on 
the aforesaid surfaces by their own spontaneous motion. 
Wlierefore, although the external bodies, by which the 
human body has once *lieen affected, be no longer in 
existence,the mind will nevertheless regard them as pi'esent, 
as often as this aetiou of the body is re])eated.. Q.H.I). 

Note .—^We thus see how it comes about, as is often the 
case, that we regard as )'>r<.*sent things wnieli are not. It is 
jx»SBiblc tliat the same result. ma.y be brought ahout by 
other causes; bu* I think it suffices for me here to have 
indicated one nos^jble explanatioft, just as well as if 1 had 
pointed out the truce cause. Indeed, I do not. think I am 
very far from the truth, for aU niy assumptions arc; based 
on postulates, which rest, almost without excejetion, on ex- 
jeerience, that cannot bo controverted by those who have 
shown, as we have, that, the human l.iody, as vio ffsel it, 
exists (Coroll, after II. xiii.). Furthermore (II. vii. Coroll., 
35. xvi. Coroll, ii.), we clearly understand what is the diffe¬ 
rence betweem the idea, say, of Peter, which coifstitutes the 
essence of Petew’s mind, and the idea of the said Peter, 
wliich is in another iHiin, say, Paul. The former directly 
answers to the essence of jPeter’s own hody, and only im- 
l>lies existence so long as Peter exists; the latter indicates 
rather tkfe disposition of Paul’s hody than the natiire, of 
Peter, and, therefore, while this disposition of Paul’s hody 
lasts, Paul’s mind will regard Peter as present to»itself, 
even though he no longer exists. Further, to retain the 
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usual phraseology, the modifications of the human body, of 
whieh the ideas represent external bodies as present to us, 
we will call the images of things, though they do not r@3a]l 
the figure of things. When the mind regains bodies in 
this fashion, we say that it imagines, ‘ I will here draAV 
attention to the fact, in order to indicate where -error lies, 
that the imaginations of the mind, looked at in themselves, 
do not contain error. The mind does not err in the mere 
act of imagining, but only in so far as it is regarded as 
being without the idea, wliich excludes the existence of such 
things as it imagines to be present to it. If the mind, 
while imagining non-existent thiiigs a^ present to it, is at 
the same time conscious that they do -not really^ exist, tliis 
power of imagiimtion must be set down to the efficacy of 
its nature, and not to a fault, especially if this faculty of 
imagiiiatiou de])end solely on its own nature—^that is 
■ (I. Def. vii.), if this faculty of imagination be free. 

Pkoi>. XVin. If tlis liunimi Imdy Itas once been affected by 
two or nwre bodice at the same time, when the mind after¬ 
wards iinayines any of them, it will straiyhf way remewb&r the 
others also. 

Proof .—Tlie mind (H. xvii. Coroll.) imagines any given 
body, because the human body is .affected and disposed by 
the impressions from an extesmal body, in tbe same manner 
as it is affected when ctf.tain of its pa:^s are acted on by 
the said external body ; Imt (liy our byjwthesis) tbe body 
•vvas then so disposed, that tbe mind imagined two bodies at 
once; tlierefore, it will also in the second case imagine two 
bodies at once, and the mind, when it imagines one, will 
straightway romembor tbe other. • Q..E.D. 

Note. — Wg now clearly see what Memory is. It is simply 
a certain association of jdeas involving the nature of things 
outside the' hmnau body, which associatiou arises in the 
mind according to the order and association of the modifi¬ 
cations (affeetiones) of the huiuan hutry.. I say, first, it is 
an association of those ideas only, which involve the Uature 
of things outside the human body: not of ideas which 
answer to the nature of the said things: ideas of t&ie modi¬ 
fications of ^he human body are, strictly speakmg (H ivi.), 
those which involve the nature both of the human body 
and of external bodies. I say, secondly, that tins aspocia- 
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tion arises sioeording to the order and association of the 
modifications of tlie human body, in order to distinguish it 
from that association of ideas, which arises from the order 
of the inttdlwt, wlierohy the mind porciives things tlu'ough 
their primary caus»'s, and which is iif all men the sanii'. 
And henco wc can fnidhor clearly tuid(>rstand, why the 
mind from the thought of one thing, should straiglitway 
arrive at the thought of another tiling, which has no sinii- 
Lirity with the first; for instance, from the thought of the 
wordpo/nttw tan apple), a Koinan would slr.iightway arrive 
at the thought of the fruit ap]ilo, whieh has no similitude 
with the iirtieulatv sound in question, nor inn thing in 
common jritli it, ex«e])t that the Uxly of the man has'ofti'ii 
been affeeted by these two things; that is, that the man 
has oftc'ii heard tin' word pomum, while he was looking .it 
’ the fruit; similuii,! ever> man w ill go on from one t liouglit 
to another, ais-oidiiig as his habit has ovdereil the images* 
of things in his Isnly. mir a soldier, f<*r mstaiu e, when he 
s('es the tracks of a horse in sand, will at once jsiss from 
the thought of a horse* to the thought oi a liorsemau, and 
thence to the thought of war, A.c.; wliik* a coimfrMmui 
will pro<*<s'd trom the thought of a hor.se t<i the* thought of 
a plough, afield, <kt. ITitis (>verj man will lolluw tliisor 
that train of thought, according as he has heeii in the 
hahit of conjoinuu? mid associirting (he ment.il imagi's of 
things in this or that manner. 

Pkop. XIX. Thu human )pinil han no kinnrhiliju of 
body, and doee noi know H io i ii«/. sap‘ Ihiouijh th< iduas of 
ihe niodificalionn vinrdnj ihe body h afiriul. 

Proof. -The linmaii'miiid is the ier\ idea or kiiowledgi* 
of the litimaii hod_’y (II. xiii.), which (ll! ix.) is in (lod, ni 

far as he is ivgarded as afii'ct^'d by aiiolli'*!’ nlea of a 
])articular thing actually existing: or, iuasmheli as (Post, 
iv.) tlie human liody stands in n(*ed of very iiiaui bodies 
whereby it is, as ii iTere, jiintinuaJly regenerated; and the 
order and couneetion of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of causes (II. vii.); this idea will therefore 
be in Qtod, in so far as he is regarded as afl'eited by the 
ideas of very many jiarticular thmgs. Tlins.Goil has the 
idea of the human hody, or knows the human Ixidy, in so 
far as he is affected by very many other ideas, and not in 
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SO far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; 
that is (by II. xi. Coroll.^, the human mind does not know 
the human body. But the ideas of the modifications of 
body are in God, in so far as he constitutes t£e nature of 
the human mind, or the human mind perceives those modi¬ 
fications (n. xii.), and consequently (II. xvi.) the human 
body itself, and as actually existing; therefore the mind 
IHJrceivcs thus far only the human body. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XX. The idea or knowledge of the human mind is 
oho in God, following in God in the same manner, and being 
referred to God in the same manner, as the idea or knowledge 
of the human body. , 

Proof .—Thought is an attribute of God (II. i.); there¬ 
fore (II. iii.) there must nwiessarily be in God the idea 
both of thought Itsdf and of all its modifications, conse 
quently also of the human mind (II. xi.). Further, this 
«idea or knowledge of the mind dcies not follow from God, 
in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he is affected by 
another idea of an individual thing (11. ix.). But (11. vii.) 
the order and eonnect.ion of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of causes; therelwe this idea or knowledge 
of the mind is iii GksI and is referred to God, in the same 
manner as the idea or kiiowhulge of the body. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXI. This 'idea of the m ind is united to the mind 
m the some way as the mhhl is united- to the body. 

Proof .—That the mind is united to the twdy we have 
shown from the fact, that the body is the object of the 
mind (II. xii. and xiii.) ; it must, ther(=!fore, be united witl? 
the mind in the same manner as the mind is tmited to the 
body. Q.E.D. ’ 

2 /'o<e.—This proposition is comprehended much more 
clearly from what we saitl in the note to II. vii. We therfe 
showe<l that the idea of body and body, that is, mind and 
body (n. xiii.), ar»! one and the same individual conceived 
now under the attribute of thought, hOw under the attri¬ 
bute of extension ; wherefore the idea of the mind and the 
mind itself are one and the same thing, which is conceived , 
under one and tlie same attribute, namely, thought. The 
idea of the njiind, I repeat, and the mind itself are in God 
by the .same necessity and follow from him from the same 
power of tliinkiug. Strictly speaking, the idea of the mind. 
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tliat is, the idea of an idea, is nothit^ hut the distinctive 
quality {forma) of the idea in so*far as it is conceived as 
a mode of thought without reference to the object; if a 
man knows Anything, he, by that very fact, knows that he 
knows it, and at the same time know^ that he knows that 
he knows it, and so on to infinity. But I will treat of this 
hereafter. 

Peop. XXn. The huma/n, mind pereHves not only the modi¬ 
fications of the body, hut also the ideas of such modifieaHons. 

Proof .—The ideas of the ideas of modification s'follow in 
God in the same manner, and are referred to God in the < 
same manner, as tlje ideas of the said modifications. Tliis 
is provec^ in the sasie way as n. xx. But the ideas T>f thc^ 
modifications of the body are in the human miud (II. xu.), 
tliat is, in God, in so far as he constitutes the esscmce of tlie 
* human mind; therefore the ideas of these ideas will be in 
God, in so far as he has the knowledge or idc'a of tha' 
human mind, that is (1*1. x.xi.), they will Ice in the human 
mind itself, which therefore j>ereoivt!S not only the modi¬ 
fications of the body, but also the ideas of such modifica¬ 
tions. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXHI. The mind dees not'lmTiw itself, e:reept in so 
far as U perceives the ideas of the modifications of the body. 

Proof .—The •idea, or knowledge of the mitnl (11. xx.) 
follows in God in^the same niawuer, and is referred to Gcxl 
in the same Hianner, as the idea, or knowledge of the body. 
But since (11. xix.) the human mind docs not know tlie 
human body itself, that is (ll. xi. Coroll.), since the know¬ 
ledge of the human body is not referred to God, in so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; therefore, 
neither is the knowdedge of the mind ivTerred to God, in so 
•far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind; 
therefore (by the same Coroll. II. xi.), the •human mind 
thus far has no knowledge of itstdf. Puidher tlie ideas of 
the modifications, nherelw the body is affected, involve the 
nature of the humau body itself (11. xvi.), that is (II. xiii.), 
they agree with the nature of the mind; wherefore the 
knowliSge of these ideas necessarily involves knowledge of 
the mind; but (hy the last Prop.) the knowledge of these 
ideas is in the human mind itself; wherefore thg human 
mind thus far only has knowledge of itself. Q.E.D. 
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I Peop. X 2 LIV.—Tfee Jiwmm mind does not involve an 
adequate hnowledge of fhdparts composing the hmman body. 

Proof .—The parts composing the human bodj do not 
belong to the essence of that body, except in so far as they 
communicate their motions to one another in a certain 
fixed relation (Def. after Lemma iii), not in so far as they 
can be regarded as individuals without relation to the 
human body. The parts of the human body are highly 
complex individuals (Post, i.), whose parts (Lemma iv.) 
can be separated from the human body without in any 
way destroying the nature and distinctive quality of the 
latter, and they can communicate tlieir motions (Ax. i., 
after ‘Lemma iii.) to other bodies in. another /relation; 
therefore (II. iii.) the idea or kmnvledge of each part will 
be in God, inasmuch (II. ix.) as he is regarded as affected 
by another idea of a particular thing, which particular 

* 'thing is prior in the order of iiatime to the aforesaid part 
(II. vii.). We may affirm the same thing of each part of 
each individual composing the human lx)dy ; therefore, the 
knowledge of each part composing the human body is in 
God, in so far as be is affected by very many ideas of 
things, and not in so far as he has the idea of the human 
body only, in other words, the idea which constitutes the 
nature of the human mind (II. xiii.)i; therefore (EE. xi. 
Coroll.), the human mind, does not iu’^olve an adequate 
knowledge of the human body. Q.E.B. 

Pbop. XXV. The idea of each modification of the human 
body does not involve an adequate hnowledge of the external 
body. 

Proof .—We have shoAvn that the Idea of a modification 
of the human body involves the nature of an external 
body, in so far as that external body conditions the human 
body in a giV^en manner. But, in so far as, the external 
body is an individual, which has no reference to the human 
body, the knowledge or idea thereof iS' in God (EE. ix.), in 
so far as God is regarded as affected by the idea of a 
furflier thing, which (13. viS) is naturaUy prior to the 
said external body. ' Wlierefore an adequate knowlcd^ of 
the external .body is not in God, m so far as he has the 
idea of the modification of the human body; in other words, 
the idea of the modification of the human body does not 
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involve an adequate knowledge of the external body. 
Q.KD. 

Peop. XXVI. The human mina aoes not perceive any ex¬ 
ternal. body Its acttiaHy existing, except through the ideas of 
the modifications of its m»n body. 

Proof. —If the human body is in no way affected by a 
given external body, then (11. vii.) neither is the idea of 
the human body, in other words, the human mind, affected 
in any way by the idea of the existence of the said external 
l>ody, nor does it any manner perceive its existence. But, 
in so far as the human body is affected in any way by^a 
given external body, thus far (II. xvi. and Coroll.) it i)er- 
ceives that external body. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —In so far as the human mind imagines an 
external Itody, it has not an adequate knowledge thereof. 

Proof. —When the human mind regai-ds extenial bodies 
throTigh the ideas of the modifications of its own 1x>dy, w» 
say that it imagines (see II. xvii. note) ; now the mind can 
only imagine external Indies as actually existing. There¬ 
fore (by ll. XXV.), in so far as the mind imiqfines external 
iKjdies, it has not an adequah; knowledge of them. Q.E.1). 

Peop. XXVn. The idea of each mvdijfcaiion of the human 
body does not involve an adequate hnowledge of the, human 
body itself. 

Proof. —Every idea of a modirication of the liuman body 
involves the flature of the human l,)ody, in so far as the 
human body is regarded as affected in a given mamjer 
(n. xvi.). But, inasmuch as the human body is an indi¬ 
vidual which jnay be affected in many other ways, the 
idea of the said mSdiffcation, <fec. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXVUI. The ideas of the ulodifieatiom of the 
human body, in so far gs they have reference only to the 
human mind, are not char and distinct, hut confused.. 

Proof. —The ideas of the modifications of the human 
body involve the lu^tsire both of tlie human body and of 
external bodies (II. xvi.)* tliey must involve the nature 
not only of the human bod^bnt also of its parts; for*thc 
modifigations are modes (Post, in.), whereby the i>arts df 
the human body, and, consequently, the human body as a 
whole are affected. But (by II. xxiv., xxv.) the adequate 
knowledge of external bodies, as also of the parts com- 
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posing the human body, is not in God, in so far as he is 
regarded as affected by 'Jne human mind, but in so far as 
he is regarded as affected by other ideas. These ideas of 
modifications, in so far as they are referred to the human 
mind alone, are as Amsequences without premisses, in other 
words, confused ideas. Q.E.D. 

Note. —Tlie idea which constitutes the nature of the 
human mind is, in the same manner, proved not to be, 
when considered in itself alone, clear and distinct; as also 
is the case with the idea of the human mind, and the ideas 
of the ideas of the modifications of the human body, in so 
far as they are referred to the mind only, a,s everyone may 
easil/ see. 

Peop. XXIX. The idea of the idea of each modification 
of the human body does not inoolve an adequate hnowledge of 
the human mind. 

« Proof. —The idea of a modification of the human body 
(II. xxvii.) does not involve an adequate hnowledgo of the 
said body, in other words, does not adequately express it.s 
nature; that is (II. xiii.) it does not agree with the nature 
of the mind adequately; therefore (I. Ax. vi.) the idea of 
this idea docs not adequately express the nature of tho 
human mind, or does not involve an adequate knowledge 
thereof. 

Corollary. - Hence it follows that the human mind, when 
it perceives things after the common order of miture, has 
not an adequate but only a. confused and fragmentary 
knowledge of itself, of its own body, and of external 
bodies. I’or the mind does not know itsfjlf, except in so 
far as it perceives the ideas of the ''modifications of body 
(H. xxiii.). It only }>erceives its own body (11. xix.) 
through the ideas of tho modificatiofls, and only p<irceives 
external bodies through the same means; thus, in so far 
as it has such ideas of modification, it has not an adequate 
kuowledgt; of itself (11. xxix.), nor of itsllwn body (II. xxvii.), 
nor of external bodies (II. xxv^but only a fragmentary and 
confused knowledge thereof (fl. xxviii. and note.) Q.Pl.D^ 

‘ Note. —I say expressly, that the mind has not an adequate 
hut only a copfused knowledge of itself, its own body, and 
of eitcKial bodies, whenever it perceives things after tho 
common order of nature; that is, whenever it is determined 
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from Yfithout, namely, by the fortnitous play of circum-. 
stance, to regard this or that; n4t at such times as it is 
determined from •within, that is, by the fact of regarding 
several things at once, to understand their points of agree¬ 
ment, difference, and contrast. When'ever it is determined 
in anywise from within, it regards thii^s clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly, as I will show below. 

Pbop. XXX. W<i can ordy have a very iuadeqtude Jertow- 
ledge of the duration of our body. 

Proof .—The duration of our body does not depend on its 
essence (11. Ax. i.), nor on the absolute nature of God' 
(I. xxi.). But (I* xxviii.) it is conditioned to e,xist and 
operate by causes,'wliich in their turn are conditioned to 
exist and opf'rate in a fixed and definite relation by other 
causes, these last again being conditioned by others, mid so 
on to infinity. The duration of our body therefore dejK-nds 
on the common order, of nature, or the constitution <?£' 
things. Now, however a thk^j may be constituted, the 
adequate knowledge of that thing is in God, in so far as 
he has the ideas of all things, and not in so far as he has 
the idea of the human body only. (11. ix. CorolJ.) Wherefore 
the knowledge of the duration of our body is in God veiy 
inadequate, in so far as he is only regarded as constituting 
the nature of ‘the* human mind ; that is (II. xi. Coroll.), 
this knowle(l^e ,'Atvery inade<juato in om- mind. Q.E.D. 

Prop. Xl&l. Wc can only have a very inadc<innte hmm- 
ledge of the duration of qtarticular thinys external to q(ur- 
selves. 

.Proof ,—Every particular thing, hlce the himian body, 
must 1)0 conditioned *i>y another particular thing to exist 
and operate in a fixed and definite relation; tins other 
“particular thing must likewise .be conditioned by a thml, 
and so on to infinity. (I. xxviii.) As we liavc shown in 
the foregoing jiroposition, from this comnum proijerty of 
particular things, hi^yc only a very inadequate know¬ 
ledge of the duration of our body; we must draw a similar 
conclusion with regard to tSe duration of particular tiBngs, 
name^, that we can only have a very inadequate Jenow- 
ledge of the duration thereof. Q.E.D. , 

CoroUary .—Hence it follows that all particular things 
are contingent and perishable. For we can have no ade- 
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, quate idea of thei* diiration (by the last Prop.), and this is 
whatfWe.aiust nnderstaiki by the contingency and perish- 
abiafess of things. (I. xxxiii., Ifote i.) For (E. xxix.), ex¬ 
cept in this sense, nothing is contingent. 

Peop. XXXn. All ideas, in so far as they are referred to 
Chd, are true. 

Proof .—All ideas which are in God agree in eyery te- 
spect .with their objects (II. vii. CoroU.), therefore (I. 
Ax. vi.) they are all true. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXXIII. There is nothing positive in ideas, which, 
causes them to he called false. 

Proof. —^If this he denied, conceive, if possible, a po.sitive 
mode t)f thinking, which should consti'iute the distinctive 
quality of falsehood. Such a mode of thinking cannot be 
in God (II. xxxii.) ; external to God it (aiun)t be or be con¬ 
ceived (I. XV.). Tlierefore there is nothing jwsitive in ideas 
*■■^111(11 causes them to Iks called false. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXXIV. Every idea, which in us is absolute or 
adequate and perfect, is true. 

Proof .—When we say that an idea in us is adequate and 
perfect, wc say, in other words (II. xi. Coroll.), that the idea 
is adequab' and jjeri'ect in God, in so far as ho constitutes 
the essence of our mind; cojisequently (II. xxxii.), we say 
that such an idea is true. Q.E.I). - 

Peop. XXXV. Falsity edmsists in the pi-i ration, ofhnow- 
ledye, which inadequate, fragmentary, or confused ideas 
involve. 

Proof. —Tliere is nothing iwsitive in ideas, which causes 
them to he called false (II. xxxiii) ; hut falsity cannot con¬ 
sist ill sinqdo j'rivation (for minds, hot 1 todies, ai'e said to 
err and to he mistaken), neither can it consist in absolute 
ignorance, for ignorance apd error are not identical; where¬ 
fore it consists in the privation of knowledge, which inade¬ 
quate, fragmentary, or confused ideas involve. Q.E.D. 

Note. —In the note to II. xvii. I exjtiinied how' eiTor con¬ 
sists in the privation of knowledge, but in order to throw 
more light on the subject I will give an example. For in- 
stano.t^ men are mistaken in thinkiiig themselves' free; 
their opinion ^is made up of consciousness of their own 
actions, and ignorance of the causes by which they are 
conditioned. Their idea of freedom, therefore, is simply 
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their ignorance of any cause for their actions. As for their, 
saying that human actiopiS depend on the 'wilt, tU^ is a 
mere phrase without any idea to Correspond th^to? "What 
the wiU is, Snd how it moves the body, they none of them 
know; those who boast of such knowledge, and feign dwell¬ 
ings and habitations for the soul, are wont to provoke either 
laughter or disgust. So, again, when we look at the sun, 
we imagine that it is distant from us about two hundred 
feetj’tliis error does not lie solely in this fancy, but in the 
fact that, while we thus imagiue, wo do not hnoAv the sun’s 
true distance or the cause of the fancy. For although ye' 
afterwards learn, that the sun is distant from us more than 
six hundred of the garth’s diameters, we none the losjfe shall 
fancy it io be near; for we do not imagine the sun as near 
us, because we are ignorant of its true distance, but Inicause 
the modification of our body involves the essence of the sun, 
in so far as our said body is allected thereby. 

Pbop. XXXVI. Iwuiequatit and cmifwed ide.as fullo-w by. 
the same necessity, as adequate or clear and distinct ideas. 

Proof.~A\l ideas are in God (1. xv.), and in so far as 
they are I’efemd. to God are true (11. xxxii.) and (11. vii. 
Corcdl.) adecpiate; therefore there are ?io idea.s cimfu.sed or 
inadequate, exce 2 )t in respect to a i>articu]ar mind (cf. II. 
xxiv. and xxviii») ; .therefore all ideas, whetluir adequate or 
inadequate, follow by the samemecessity (11. vi.). Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XXX VTI. Thai which is eomnian to all (cf. 
Lemma II. ab(we), and which fs equally in a part and in pie 
whole, does not constitute the essence of any particukir thing. 

Proof. —this be denied, eonwive, if possible, that it 
constitutes the ossemrs of some i)articular thing; for in¬ 
stance, the essence of n. Then (II. Def.*ii.) it (uunot with¬ 
out B either exist or be conceived; but this is against our 
hyj)othesis. Therefore it does not apjxirtain*to b’s essence, 
nor does it constitute the essence of any paiiicular thing. 
Q.J5.D. 

Pbop. XXXVUI. Thofe things, which are common to all, 
and which are equally in a part and in the wJwle, cannot be 
conceived except adequaiely. 

Proof .—Let a be sometbing, which is common to all 
bodies, and which is equally present in the part of any 
given body and in the whole. I say a cannot be conceived 
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except adequately. For the idea thereof in Qod will neces- 
' sarily be adequate (11. yii. CoroU.), both in so far as God 
has the idea of the human body, and also in so far as he 
has the idea of the modifications of the human body, which 
(11. xvi., XXV., xxvii.) involve in part the nature oft the 
human lx)dy and the nature of external bodies; that is 
(n. xii., xiii.), the idea in Gcd will necessarily be adenjuate, 
both in so far as he constitutes the human mind, and in so 
far as he has the ideas, whidi are in the human iniud. 
Therefore the mind (IT. xi. Coroll.) uecessiirily percefves A 
- adequately, and has this adequate percejition, both in so 
far as it juTceives itself, and in so far as it perceives its own 
or any external body, nor can a be conceived in any other 
manner. Q.E.T). 

Corollary. —Hence it follows that there are certain ideas 
or notions common to all men; for (by Lemma ii.) all 
«bodies ayree in certain respects, winch (by the foregoing 
Prop.) must lie adequately or cleifi-ly and distinctly i)er- 
eeived by all. 

Pbop. XXXIX. That, which is coih iiinn io av<l a ^iropcrf y 
of the huntaii hody and such other bodies as ore wont io affect 
the human body, and which is 2 >reseni equaHy in mchjxni of 
either, or in the whole, vrUl he represented by on odeyvale idea 
in the mind. 

Proof. —^If A be that, wliieh is common ^to and a pi'operty 
of the human body and external bodies. an<i et^iiially present 
in the human lx)dy and in the said ext-cnial bodies, in each 
part of each external body and in the whole, there will be 
an adequate idea of a in God (II. vii. Coroll.), both in so far 
as he has the idea of the human hody, and in .so far as he 
has the ideas of the given external bodies. Let it now be 
granted, that the human l>ody is affected by an external 
l:)ody through* that, which it has in common therewith, 
namely, a ; the idea of this modification will involve the 
property a (II. xvi.), and therefore dvJ. vii. - Coroll.) the 
idea of this modification, in so far as it involves the pro¬ 
perty A, will he adequate in God, in so far as God is affected 
by the idea of the Imman hody; that is (II. xiii.), in, so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; therefore 
(n. xi. Coroll.') this idea is also adequate in the human 
mind. Q.E.B. 
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Corollary .—Hence it follows that the mind is fitted to 
perceive adequately more things, iji proportion as its body 
has more in common with other bodies. 

Prop. XLi Whatsoever ide^s in the mind follow from 
ideas which are therein adequate, mre also themselves 
adequaie. 

Proof .—^This proposition is self-evident. For when we 
say that an idea in the human mind follows from ideas 
which are therein adequate, we say, in other words (11. xi. 
Coroll.), that an idea is in the divine intellect, whereof G-od 
is the cause, not in so far as he is infinite, nor in so far as 
he is affected by the ideas of very many particular things, 
but only in so fai^ as he constitutes the essence of the 
human m'md. 

Note I .—I have thus set forth the cause of those notions, 

. which are common to all men, and which form the basis of 
our ratiocination. But there are other causes of certain* 
axioms or notions, wliicfl it would be to the, purjjose to set 
forth by this method of om's ; for it would ihus appear what 
notions are more useful than others, and what notions 
have scarcely any use at all. Furthermore, we should see 
what notions are common to all men, aiM Avhat notions aro 
only clear and distinct to those who are unshackled by 
pi’ejudice, and slioxild detect'those which are ill-founded. 
Again we should <liscem wheui^' the notions called secon- 
dx>ry derived * 11 ) 01 ? origin, and consequently the axioms 
on which they are fouudc.d, and other points of interest 
connected with these questions. But I have decided Co 
pass over the subject here, partly because I have set it 
aside for another treat i.so, partly because I am afraid of 
wearying the reader by too great prolixity. hTcvertheless, 
iu order not to omit anything necessaiy to be Icnown, I 
will briefly set down the eauses,'whence an" derived the 
terms styled transcendental, such as Being, Tiling, Some¬ 
thing. These terms -iroso from the fact, that the human 
body, being limited, isonl^ co,pable of distinctly forming a 
certain number of images (what an image is I explained in 
n. xvii- note) within itself at the same time; if this 
number be exceeded, the images will begin to be confused; 
if this number of images, which the body is capable of 
forming distinctly within itself, be largely exceeded, aU will 
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become eotirely confused one with another. This being so, 
it is evident (»om It. Prop. xvii. Coroll, and tviii.) that 
the human mind can distinctly imagine as many things 
simultaneously, as its body can form images siilfultanoously. 
When the images IWeome quite confused in the body, the 
mind also imagines all bodies confusedly'without any dis¬ 
tinction, and will comprehend them, as it were, imdcr one 
attribute, namely, under the attrilmh* of Being, Thing, ifec. 
The same conclusion can lx* drawn from the fact that 
images are not always Wjually vivid, and from other ana¬ 
logous causes, which tliere is no need to explain here; for 
the purpt)se which we ha vein view it is sufficient for Us to 
consitior one only. Ml may he reduc(> I to this, that these 
terms ro])rch(‘ut ideas in the highest degi’cc confu&e<l. 
Prom similar causes arise those notiona, wliich we call 
grveral, such as nian, horse, dog, &c. 'Hn'v arise, to wit, 
'from the fact that so many images, for instance, of men, 
are formed simultaneously in the human mind, that the 
powers of imagination break down, not iudei>d utterly, hut 
to the ext<‘nt of the mind losing count of small differcnct'S 
Is'tween individuals (e.tj. colcnu', size', A.c.) and thrir defi¬ 
nite number, and only distinctly iniagiiiiug that, in which 
all the individuals, iu so far us the Ixidy is affc<le<l by 
them. agre<>; for that is the point, iu \\hieh ea<-h of the 
said individuals cliieily af!!ecte<l the hqdy ; this the mind 
expreshes by the name man, and this it predicat<‘S of an 
in,tiiute number of partieuhir.iudivjduals. For, as we have 
said, it is tmalde to imagine tlie detinite numlx'V of indivi¬ 
duals. We must, however, lH>ar iu mind, that tlu'se gimeral 
notions are no1 formt'd by all moif in the sam<* way, but 
vary iu each individual according as tb(‘ iwint varies, 
whereby the body has hpen most oft<'n afft'cted and wlu( h 
the mind most easily iinagim's or remenihers. For instance, 
those who have most oftem regardetl with atlniiration the 
stature of man, will by the nanie ot' man understand aix 
animal of erect stature; those who have been accustomed 
to rc^giird some other attribute, will form a different general 
image of man, for instance, that man is alaughing'vinimal, 
a two-foote4 animal without feathers, a ralioual animal, 
and tlms, iu other cases, everyone will form general 
images of things according to the habit of Ms l)ody. 
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It is thus not to be wondered at, that among philosophers, 
who seek to explain things in natiye merely by the images 
formed of them, so many controversies should have 
arisen. 

Note II. —^From all that has been s£fid above it is clear, 
that we, in manj^ cases, perceive and form our general no¬ 
tions :—(1.) From particular things represented to our in- 
tellect fragmentarily, confusedly, and without order through 
our senses (11. xxix. Coroll.); I have settled to call such 
perceptions by the name of knowledge fi-om the mere sug¬ 
gestions of experience.’ (2.) From symbols, e.g., from the 
fact of having readier heard certain words we remember 
things aryl form ceiitain ideas concerning them, similar to 
those through which we imagine things (II. xviii. note). I 
shall call both thest: ways of regarding things knoviledge 
’of the- first kind, ojntmm, or imagination. (3.) From the 
fact that we have notions common to all men, and adequate" 
ideas of the properties of things (II. xxxviii. Coroll., xxxix. 
and Coroll, and xl.); tliis I call reason and kno wledge of the 
second kind. Besides these two lands of knowledge, there 
is, as I will hereafte sliow, a tlrird kind of knowledge, 
which we will call intuition. This kind of knowlisdge pro¬ 
ceeds from an adequate idea of tlie absolute essence of 
certain attributes td God to the adequati! knowledge of 
the essence of thitigs. I will iKustrate all throe kinds of 
knowledge by a single example. Three numbers are given 
for finding a fourth, which ghall be to the thii-d as tlio 
second is to the first. Trtidesmen without hesitation mul¬ 
tiply the second by the tlrird, and divide the product by 
the first; either bccadhe they have not forgotten the rule 
which they received from a master witl*out any proof, or 
because they have often made triq,! of it with simple mun- 
bers, or by virtue of the proof of the nineteenth proposition 
of the seventh book of Euclid, namely, in virtue of the 
general property of piftpoi^iiouals. 

But with very simple numbers there is no need of this. 
For instance, one, two, three, being given, eveiwone can 
see thaf the fourth proportional is six; and tliis is much 
clearer, because we infer the fourth number ,Irom an in- 

• 

* A Bacohiaa phrase. Nov. Org. Aph. 100. [Pollock, p. 126, n.} 

II. I 
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tiiitiTe grasping of tlie ratio, which the first hears to the 
second. ( 

Peop. XLI. Knowledge of the first hind is the only source 
of foMiy, knowledge of the second and third lands is neces¬ 
sarily true. 

Proof .—To hnowledgc of the first kind- we have (in the 
foregoing note) assigned all those ideas, which are inade¬ 
quate and confused; therefore; this Idnd of knowledge is 
the only source of ifalsity (II. xxxv.). Purthermore, we 
assigned to the second and third kinds of knowledge those 
' ideas which are adequate; therefore these kinds ajo neces¬ 
sarily true (U. xxxiv.). Q..E.B. 

Peop. XLII. Knowledge of the second and third hinds, 
not knowledge of the first kind, teaches ns to distinguish the 
true from the false. 

Pro(f .—Tills jiroposition is self-evident. He, who knows 
“how to distinguish hetween true ajid false, must have an 
adequate idea of true and false. That is (11. xL, note ii.), 
he inust know the tnio and the false hy the second or 
third kind of knowledge. 

Peop. XTjIII. He, vho has a true idea, simultancMtsly 
knows that he has a true idea, and cannot dovht of the truth of 
the thing jiercwived. 

Proof. -A true idea in us is an idea which is adequate 
in God, in so far as ho is tlisplayed through the nature of 
the hnnitin mind (11. xi. Coroll.). L(;t us suppose that 
there is in God, in so far as, he is displayed through the 
human mind, an adequate idea, a. The idea of this idea 
must also nec(;.ssarily ho in God. and he referred to him in 
the same way as the idea a (hy II. xx.. Whereof the proof 
is of universal application). But the idea a is supposed to 
he referred to God, in so.far as he is displayed through the 
human mind; therefore, the idea of the idea a must he 
refeiTed to God in the same manner; that is (by II. xi. 
Coroll.), the adequate idea of the idearA will he in the mind, 
which has the; adequate idea a ; therefore he, who has an 
adequate idea or Icnows a thing truly (II. xxxiv.), must at 
the same time have an adequate idea or true knowiedge of 
luB knowledge; that is, obviously, he must be assured. 
Q.E.B.' 

Note.—l explained in the note to II. xxi. what is meant 
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by tbe idea of an idea 5 but we may remark that the fore-, 
going proposition is in itself sufficiently plain. No one, 
who has a true idea, is ignorant tlmt a true idea involves 
the highest •certainty. For to have a true idea is only 
another expression for knowing a thing*jMTfectly, or as well 
as possible. ‘ No onei indeed, can doubt of this, ludess he 
thinks that an idea is something lifeless, like a picture on 
a panel, and not a mode of thinking—namely, the very act 
of understanding. And who, I ask, (iiin know that he 
understands anytliing, unless he do first undei’staud it ? 
In other words, who can know that he is sure of a thing, . 
unless he bo first sure of that thing ? Further, what can 
there be more cloaii and more certain, tlian a true idea as 
a standaM of truth ? Even as light displays both itself and 
darkness, so is truth a standard both of itself and of falsity. 

• I think I have thus sufficiently answered these ques¬ 
tions—^namely, if a tnie idea is distinguished from a falser* 
idea, only in so far as it*is said to agree with its object, a 
true idea has no more reality or jKirfection than a false idea 
(since the two are only distinguished by an extrinsic mark); 
consequently, neither ■will a man who has true ideas have 
any advantage over him who has only false ideas. Further, 
how comes it that men have false ideas ‘f Lastly, how can' 
anyone be sure, that he has ideas which agree with their 
objects ? Tliese cumstions, I reijeat, I have, in my opuiioii, 
sufficiently aifcwered. The difference between a true idea 
and a false idea is plain: from what -was said in 11 . xxxv., 
the former is related to the latter as being is to not-being. 
The causes of falsity I have set forth very clearly in 
n. xix. and II. xxxv. with the note. From what is there 
stated, the difference between a man -Who has true ideas, 
rnd a man who has only false ideas, is made apparent. As 
for the last question—as to how a* man cfin lx* sure that ho 
has ideas that agree with their objects, I have just pointid 
out, with abundant clearness, that his knowledge arises from 
the simple fact, thUt he hdlk an idea which corresponds ■with 
its object—^in other words, that truth is its own standard. 
We majf add that our mind, in so far as it perceives things 
truly, is part of the infinite intellect of God (11. xi. Coroll.); 
therefore, the clear and distinct ideas of the mind are as 
necessarily true as the ideas of God. 
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Pnop. XLIV. It in not in the nature of reason to regard 
{hinge as contingent, but as necessary. 

Proof—Ji is in the nature of reason to perceive things 
truly (II. xli.), namely (E. Ax. vi.), as they are in them¬ 
selves—that is (I. xiix.), not as contingent, hutasuecessaiy. 
Q..E.1). 

Corollary I. —IT(‘nco it follows, that it is only through 
our imagination that we consider things, whether in respwt 
to the future or the past, as contingent. 

N<ite .— How tliis way of looking at things tirises, I will 
hrietly ex]>!imi. We have shown above (II. xvii. and 
<A>roll.) that the mind always regards things as itrestmt to 
itself, even though thiy he uot in etistenee, luitil some 
oiiiist's arise whicli evciude (Imir <‘xistence and prt'sence. 
h’urther (]]. xviii.), we showtHl that, if the human body has 
mice ln-eti atTected bv two extenial bodies simultaneously, 
(the tiiiiid, when it afterwards hnagiiies one of the said ex¬ 
ternal liodies, will straightway rememlxT the other—tliat 
is, it will regard both as jmeseut to itself, unless then' arise 
eaus<'s which exclude their existi'uco and presence. Ptirtiher, 
no one doubts that wt' iniagiu(‘ time, from the fu<-t that wo 
iniagiiu' Ixslies to oe moved some more slowly than others, 
some more (piieklj. some at equal s])ee(l. Thus, let us 
sujipose that, a child yesterday saw IV'jer for the' first time 
in the morning, Paul at ’ oon, and tSimon in the evening; 
tlu'u, that to-d.iy he again sees IVti'r in the morning. It is 
twident, from II. Pro]), wiii., that, as soon as he Sim'S the 
morning light, hi> wdl imagine tliat the stin will traverse 
th(> same jiuj’ls of the sky, as it did when he saw it on the 
])recediug <lay; in other words, li(> ,.ill imagim* a eoni])lete 
day, and, togetlun with his imagination of the morning, ho 
will imagine Peter; with noon, he will uuagine Paul; ai.d 
with etmiing, he will imagine Million—tliat is, he will 
imagiue the existence of Paul and Million in relation to a 
future time; outlie otlxT hand, if. lie sees >Simon in the 
evening, he will refer Peter and Paul 'to a j[»ast time, by 
imagining them simullaueoiisly with Iht' iniagination of a 
past time. If it should at any time hap 2 S'n, that some 
other oveniiy' tin* child should see James instead of Simon, 
he will, on the following morning, associate with his 
imagination of evening sometimes Simon, sometimes 
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James, not both, together: for the child is. mii)].K)st>d to, 
have seen; at evening, one or other of them, not both to¬ 
gether. His imagination mil therefore ivaver; and, mtb 
the imagindftion of future evenings, he mil associate first 
one, then the other—^that is, he mil ifnaghie them in .the 
future, nedther of them as certain, but both as contingent. 
This vravering of the imagination mil be the same, if the 
imagination be concerned with things which we thus con¬ 
template, standing in relation to time 2 >ast or time present: 
consequently, we may imagine tilings as contingent, whether 
they be refem'd to time; ]>rcsent, j>ast, or future. , 

Gorollnry II. —It is in the nature of rea.son to pcrcetve 
things pnder a certain fonn of eternity (s7./6 qhddmi 
ademitatis specif). 

Proof. —It is in the nature of reason to regard things, 
not as contingent, but as necessarj’- (II. xliv.). lieu,son 
perceives this neeessitj of things (II. xli.) truly—that *!■ 
(I. Ax.vi.), as it is in itself. But (Lwi.) this necessity of 
things is the very ne<!cssity of the eternal nature of G(k1 ; 
therefore, it is in the nature of reason to D'gard things 
under this form of etc-niity. We maj’ add th.at tin; bases 
of reason are the notions (II. xxxvili.), which answer to 
things common to all, and which (II. xxxvii.) do not answer 
to the essence ef any particular thing: which must there¬ 
fore l)e coneeived-without any relation to time, under a 
certain fonn* of eternity. 

Prop. XLV. Every id-en qf every hody. or of every 2W- 
iicvlar thing actually cristkig, necessarily involves the eternal 
and infinite essence of God. 

Proof. —Tlic idea of a particular thing actually existing 
necessarily involves both the existence and the essence of 
^he said thing (II. viii.). Now ],»articultlr things cannot bo 
conceived without God (I. xv.) ; T>ut, inasrafich as (II. vi.) 
they have God for their cause, in so far as he is regarded 
under the attribute •of ^diich the things in qm;stiou are 
modes, their ideas must necessarily involve (I. Ax. iv.) the 
conception of the attribute of those ideas—that is (I. vi.), 
the ettfmal and infinite essence of God. Q.E.I). 

Note.—By existence I do not here mean juration—that 
is, existence in so far as it is conceived absti-actedly, and as 
a certain form of quantity. I am speaking of the very 
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.nature of existence, wMch is assigned to particular things, 
hecatise they follow in in^nite numliers and in infinite ways 
from the eternal necessity of God’s-nature (I. xvi.), l am 
speaking, I repeat, of the very existence of particular things, 
in so far as they are in God. For although each particular 
thing he conditioned hy another particular thing to exist in 
a given way, yet the force whereby each particular thing 
perseveres in existing follows from the eternal necessity of 
God’s nature (cf. I. xxiv. CoroU.). 

Peop. XLYI. 2'Ae knowledge of the eternal and infinite 
’ essence of God which every idea involves is adequate a/nd 
jgerfect. t 

Proof. —The proof of the last propcfsition is usuversal; 
and wh<!ther a thing be considered as a part or a whole, the 
idea thereof, whether of the whole or of a part (by the last 
Proj).), will involve God’s eternal and infinite' essence. 
'Wherefore, that, which gives knowledge! of the eternal and 
infinite essence of God, is common to all, and is equally in 
the part and in the whole; therefore (IE. xxxviii.) this 
knowledge will be adequate. Q.F.D. 

Pkop. XL VII. Tfie huiiMU mind has an adequate knotv-^ 
ledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Proof. —The human mind has ideas (II. xxii.), from which 
(11. xxiii.) it |Xirceivea itself and its own body (11. xix.) and 
external boduis (II. xvi. Coi'oll. I. and H> xvi|,) as actually 
existing; therefore (II. xlv. xlvi.) it has an adequate 
knowledge of the eteinal and infinite essence of God. 
Q,.P.J). 

Note. —^Hence we. see, that the infinite essence and the 
etenuty of God are known to all. 'Now as aU things are 
in God, and are cohcifived through God, wo can from this 
knowledge infer many things, which we may adequately 
know, and we may form that third kind of knowledge of 
which we siwke in the note, to II. xl., and of the excel- 
leu(!e and use of which we shall have'occasion to speak in 
Part V. Men liave not so clear a knowledge of God as 
they have of general notions, because they are umble to 
imagine God as they do bodies, and also because tii^have 
associated the name God with images of tilings that they 
are in the habit of seeing, as indeed they can hardly avoid 
doing, being, as they are, men, and continually affected by 
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external todies. Many errors, in truth, can he traced to 
this head, namely, that \re do not apply names to things • 
rightly. For instance,_ when a idhn says that the lines 
drawn from4he centre of a circle to its circumference are 
not equal, he then, at all events, assuredly attaches a 
meaning to the wonl cir<dt‘ different from, that assigned by 
mathematicians. So again, when riieu make mistakes in 
calculation, they have ones set of tigures in their mind, and 
another on the paper. If we could see into their minds, 
they do not make a mistake; they seem to do so, Is'cause 
we think, that they have the same nuiuhers in their mind ^ 
as they have on the paper. If this were not so, we shoirid 
not believe them tq ho in error, any more than I tliought 
that a iban was in error, whom I lately heard exelaimuig 
that his entrance hall had flown mto a neighbour’s hen, 
for his meaning seemed to me sufficiently clear. Very 
many C!Oiilro\'crsies have arisen from the fact, tluit men dg, 
not rightly explain thefl’ meaning, or do not rightly inter¬ 
pret the meaning of others. For, as a mathr of fact, as 
they flatly contradict thems(‘tves, they assume now one 
side, now another, of the argument, so as to oppose the 
•opinions, which they consider mis(aken%ud absurd in their 
opponents, _ 

Pbop. XTiVm. In the. mind there is no ah^nhife or free 
will; hnl the mind is (leterniii^ed to n'ish [his or that by o. 
cause, which thm uTs'o been determined hy another cause, and 
this last by another cause, and. so on to injiniiy. 

Proof .—Tlie mind is a fixe*l andd'dinite mode of Ihought 
(II. xi.), therefore il. cannot lie tlui free caust- of its actions 
(I. xvii. Coroll, ii.); in other words, it eajuiot have an abso¬ 
lute faciulty of iK)sitive or negative wditiou; but (by I. 
sxviii.) it must be determined by a cause, wliicli lias also 
been determined by another cauSe, and this last by another, 
&c. Q.E.1). 

Note .—In the sam'i way it is provx'd, that there is in the 
mind no absolub; faculty W miderstanding, ilesiriug, loving, 
&c. Whence it follows, that these and similar faculties are 
eithe^*entirely fictitious, or are merely abstract or general 
terms, such as w'e arc accustomtd to put together from 
particular things. Thus the intclloet and the will stand 
in tie same relation to this or that idea, or this or. that 
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volition, as “ lapidity ” to this or that stone, or as “ man ” 
* to Peter and Paul. The cause which leads men to con¬ 
sider themselves free hifs been set forth in the Appendix 
w Part I. But, before I proceed further, I» wotdd here 
remark that, by the will to affirm and decide, I mem 
the faculty, not the desire. I mean, I repeat, the faculty, 
whereby the mind affirms or denies what is true or ffilse, 
not the desire, wherewith the mind wishes for or turns 
away from any }jiven thing. After we have proved, that 
these fae.ulties of ours are general notions, which cannot 
, Ijc distinguished from the particular instances on which 
they are biised, we must inrjuire whether volitions them¬ 
selves* arc anything besides the ideas of* things. We must 
inquire, I say, win;ther tlicrc is in the mind any affir¬ 
mation or negiition beyond that, which the idea, in so far 
as it is an idea, involves. On whidi subject see the 
tjEollowing jiroposition, and 11. Bef. iii., lest the idea of 
pictures should sxiggest itself. Fed' hy ideas I do not moan 
images such as are formed at the back of the eye, or in the 
midrt of tli(‘ brain, but the conceptions of thought. 

Prop. XLIX. There h in the mind no volition or affirma¬ 
tion and neyaiiiin, setve that which an idea, inernmndh as it is 
an 'idea, iumlvcs. 

Proof. —Tltere is in the mind no ahsQlute faculty of 
positive or negative volitioij, but only fxirthmlar volitions, 
namely, this or that affirmation, .and tbiS or that negation. 
Now let us conceive a particular volition, namely, the mode 
ot thinking whereby the mind affirms, that the three interior 
angles of a triangle are ecjual to two right angles. This 
affirm.ation invohajs the eoncejdien or idea of a triangle, 
that is, without the idea of a tiiaiigle'it cannot he con¬ 
ceived. It is tlie same thing to say, that the concept * 
must involve the eoncejd Is, as it is to say, that a cannot be 
conceived without b. Fui-ther, tliis affimation cannot he 
made (11. Ax. iii.) Avithout the idea of a triangle. There¬ 
fore, ttis affirmation can neither he nor ho conceived, 
without the idea of a triangle. Again, this idea of a 
triangle must involve tliis same affirmation, namely, that 
its three interior angles are equal to two right mgles. 
•Wherefore, ahd vice versa, this idea of a triangle can 
neither he nor be conceived ivithout this affirmation, there- 
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fore, this afSrmation belongs to the essence of the idea 
of a triangle, and is nothing besides. What we have said 
of this volition (inasmuch as we haVe selected it at nindom) 
may be said c»f any other volition, namely, that it is nothing 
but an idea. Q.B.B. 

Corollary .—^WiU and understanding are one and the 
same. 

Proof .—^Will and understanding are nothing beyond the’ 
individual volitions and ideas (11. xlviii. and not<;). But a 
particular volition and a particular idea ai’e one and the 
same (by the foregoing Ihop.); therefore, will and under¬ 
standing are one and the same. Q.E.D. 

Note.—Wo have -thus removed the cause which is com¬ 
monly assigned for error. For wo have shown above, that 
falsity consists solely in the privation of knowledge in- 
'volvcd in ideas which arc fragmentary and confused. 
IVherefoi’e, a false idea,.inasmuch as it is false, does not* 
involve certainty. Wlien we say, then, that a man acqui¬ 
esces in what is f.alsc, and that he has no doubt.s on the 
subject, we do not say that he is cerhiin, but only that he 
is in doubt, or that he acciuiesces in wha t is falst.-, inas-' 
much as there are no reasons, which should caus(! liis 
imagination to waver (see IT. xliv. note). Thus, although 
the man be assumed to a<v|uiesce in what is falser, we shall 
never say that h^_„is ccr(.ain. For by certainty we mean 
something positive (II. xliii. and note), not merely the 
absence of doubt. 

However, in order that the foregoing pro]K)sition may 
be fully explained, I will draw attention to a few additional 
points, and I will furthe.rmoro answer the objections which 
may be advanced against our doctrine. Lastly, in order 
t(. remove every scruple, I have thought it worth while to 
joint out some of the advantages, which folloV therefrom. 

I say “ some,” for they will be better apjm'ciatod from 
what we shall set forth.in the fifth part.. 

I begin, then, with the nrst point, and warn my readers 
to make an accurate distinction between an idea, or con¬ 
ception, of the mind, and the images of things which wo 
imagine. It is further necessary that they should distin¬ 
guish between idea and words, whereby we signify things. 
These three—namely, images, words, and ideas—are by 
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, many persons'either entirely confused together, or not dis¬ 
tinguished with sufficiei^ accuracy or care, and hence people 
ai'e gfenerallyin ignorance, how absolutely necessary , is a 
knowledge of this doctrine of the will, both fdr philosophic 
puiposes and for the wise ordering of life. Those who think 
that ideas consist in images which are formed in us by con¬ 
tact with external bodies, persuade themselves that* the 
ideas of those things, whereof we can form no mental pic¬ 
ture, are not ideas, but only figments, which we invent by 
the free decree of our will; they thus regard ideas as 
though tliey were inanimate pictures on a panel, and, filled 
with this misconception, do not see that an idea, inasmuch 
as it Is an idea, involves an affirmation^ negatioji. Again, 
those who confuse w'ords with ideas, or with the aiiirma,- 
tion which an idea involves, think that they can ivish some¬ 
thing contraiy to what they feel, affirm, or deny. This' 

’•misconception will (sisily be laid a^ide by one, who reflects 
on the nature of knowledge, and seeing that it in no wise 
involves the conception of extension, will therefore clearly 
understand, that an idea (licing a mode of flunking) does 
not consist in the ^mage of any tiling, nor in words.' Tho 
essence of words and images is jmt together by bodily 
motions, which in no wise involve the conception of 
thought. 

These few words on this>xu>)jeet will^ajffiee: I will theio- 
fore pass on to consider the obje<;tious, which maybe raised 
ajrainst our doctrine. Of these, the first is advanced by 
those, who tliink that the will Ims a wider scop) than the 
uuderstiUKling, and that therefore it is diflerent therefrom. 
Tlie reason for their holdiig; tho llblicf, that the will has 
wider scope than the understanding, is that they assert, 
that they have no need t>f an increase in theii* faculty bf 
assent, that is of aflirmation or uijgation, in order to assent 
to an infinity of things wiiieh we do not perceive, but that 
they have need of an increase jn ^leir faculty of under¬ 
standing. The will is thus distinguished from the intellect, 
the latter being finite and the former infinite. Secondly, 
it may be objected that experience seems to teach'ifs espe¬ 
cially clearly, that we are able to suspend our judgment 
before assenting to things which we perceive;. this is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that no one is said to be deceived, in so 
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far as lie perceives anything, bnt only in so far as ho 
assents or dissents. 

For instance, he who feigns a winged horse, does not 
therefore admit that a winged horse exists; that is, he is 
not deceived, unless he admits in addition that a WMige<l 
horse does exist. Nothing therefore seems to he taught 
more clearly by experience, than that th(! will or faculty of 
assent is free and different from thefa^fulty of understand¬ 
ing. Thirdly, it may he objected that one iifliruiation does 
not apparently contain more- reality than another; in other 
words, that we do not seem to need for aflinuiug, that wlnit 
is true is true, any greater power than for affinniug, that 
what is false is trfle. We have, however, seen that one 
idea has more reality or perfection than another, for as 
objects arc some more excellent than others, so also are the 
’ideas of them some more exeellent than others; this also 
seems to point to a difference between the understanding* 
aCnd the will. Fonrtldy, it may be objeebd, if man does 
not act from free will, what will haj>])eu if the incentives 
to action arc equally balanced, as in the case of Buridan’s 
ass ? Will he perish of hunger and thiyst r If I say that 
he would, I shall st?ein to have iii my thoiighiiS an ass or 
the statue of a miin rather tlian an actual niiui. If I say 
that he would nbt, loj would theji determine his own action, 
and would conseq-;jutly possess; the faculty of going and 
doing whatever he liked. Other objections might also be 
raised, but, as I am not boundito put in evidence evervtUing 
that anyone may dream, I will only set myself to the t.ask 
of refuting tliose I have mentioned, and that as briefly as 
possible. 

• To the^rst objection I answer, that I admit that the will 
has a wider sco].«! than the understanding, if by the under¬ 
standing be meant only clear and distinct 'ideas; but I 
deny that the will has a wider scope tlian the ]x*rceptions, 
and the faculty of fofming conceptions; nor do I see why 
the faculty of volition should be called infinite, any more 
than the faculty of feeling: for, as wo are able by the same 
faoult/of volition to affirm an infinite number of things 
•(one after the other, for we cannot affirm an infinite number 
simultaneously), so also can we, by the same faculty of 
feeling, feel or perceive (in succession) an infinite number 
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of lx)dies. If it be said^tbat there is an infinite number of 
things which we cannoj perceiTC, I answer, that we cannot 
attain to such things toy any thiifidng, nor, consequently, 
by any faculty of volition. But, it may stiE be urged, if 
Gfod wished to bring it about that we should perceive them, 
he would be obliged to endow us with a greater faculty of 
perception, but not a greater faculty of volition than we 
have already. Tliis is the same as to say that, if God wished 
to bring it about that we should understand an infinite 
number of other entities, it would be necessary for him to 
give us a greater understanding, but not a more universal 
idea of entity than that wliich we have already, in order to 
grasp such infinite entities. We have^shomi that will is a 
universal entity or idea, whereby we exirlain all particular 
voEtions—in otherwords, that which is oonimon to all such 
vohtions. 

<■ As, then, our opponents maintain that this idea, common 
or universal to all volitions, is a faculty, it is little to lie 
wondered at that they ass(!rt, that such a faculty extends 
itself into the- infinite, beyond thi'limits of the understand¬ 
ing : for wliat is iiniversal is predicated alilce of one, of 
many, and of an infinite number of individuals. 

To the second objection I reply by dt;nv-ing, that we have 
a free power of suspending our judgmei,t: for, when we 
say that anyone susj>ends his judgmcffit, we merely mean 
that he sees, that he does not perceive the liiatter in ques- 
fjofe adequaf.ely. Suspension of judgment is, therefore, 
strictly spealdng, a perception, and not free will. In order 
to illustrate tlui poiut, lot us suppose a boy imagining a 
horse, and pi-rceiving nothing elsfc. Inasmuch as this 
imagination involves the exisf ence of the horse (H. xvii. 
Coroll,), and the boy does not perceive anything wlii'eh 
would exchuk' the existence of the horse, be will necessarily 
regard the hors(! as pr<>sont: be will not be able to doubt 
of its existence, although lie be nut certain thereof. We 
have daily experience of such a state of things in dreams; 
and I do not suppose that there is anyone, who would 
maintain that, while he is dreaming, ho has the free power 
of suspending his judgment exmeeming the things in his 
dream, and l>ringing it about that he should not dream 
those things, wliieh he dreams that he sees; yet it happens, 
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Hotwitibstanding, that even- in djeams we suspend onr 
judgment, namely, when we dream that we are dreaming. 

IHirther, I grant that no one cait he deceived, so far as 
actual perception extends—^that is, I grant that the mind’s 
imaginations, regarded in themselves, d!o not involve en'or 
(IT. xvii., note); hut I deny, that a man does not, in the 
act-of perception, make any affirmation. For what is the 
jierceptiou of a winged horse, save affirming that a horse 
has wings ? If the mind could jx'rccnve nothing else hut 
the winged horse, it would regard the same as jn-esent to 
itself: it would have no reasons for doubting its existence,, 
nor any fae-ulty of dissimt, iinless the imagination of a 
winged horse l>e joined to an idea which pro<dudeil the 
c'&tence 'of the said horse, or unless the muid perceives 
that the idea wliich it jx)ssesses of a winged horse is in- 
udequate, in winch ease it will cither ueeessiirily deny the 
existence of such a horse, or will necessarily lie in douht on - 
the subject. 

I think that I have autici 2 )ated my answer to the third 
objection, mimely, that the will is something universal 
which is predicated of all ideas, and that it (uily .signifies 
that which is counuou to all ideas, namely, an affirmation, 
whose adequate essi'iiee must, therefore, in so far as it is 
thus conceived in the abstract, he in every idea, and he, 
in this resjwict alone, the same ir all, not in so far as it is 
considered as (‘onstitutiug the idea’s i‘ss(mee: for, in this 
respect, particular allinnatioiis differ one fro)ii the olh'er. 
as much as do ideas. Fur instance, the affirmal iou winch 
involves the idea of a circle, differs tVoin that which involves 
the idea of a triangle, as much as the idea of a circle differs 
from the idea of a triangle. 

, ^irther, I absolutely deny, that we are in need of an 
equal power of thinking, to affirm that that which is true is 
tiue, and to affiim that that wliieh is false is true. These 
two affirmations, if wo regard the mind, are in the same 
relation to one another as being and notelieing; for there is 
nothing positive in ideas, whiclx constituto'the actual reality 
of falsehood (II. xxxv. note, and xlvii. note). 

We must therefore conclude, that we are easUy deceived, 
when we confuse universals with singulars, and! the entities 
of reason and abstractions with realities. As for tht‘fourth 
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objection, I am quite ready to admit, tliat a man placed in 
tbe equilibrium described (namely, as perceiring nothing 
but hunger and thirst,‘a certain food and a certain drink, 
each equally distant from him) would die e# hunger and 
thirst. If I am hsked, whether such an one should not 
rather be considered an ass than a man; I answer, that I 
do not know, neither do I know how a man should be 
considered, who hangs himself, or how we should consider 
children, fools, madmen, &c. 

It remains to point out the adrantages of a knowledge 

this doctrine as liearing on conduct, .and this may be 
easily gathered from what lias been said. The doctrine is 
good, 

1. Inasmuch as it teaches us to act solely according to 
the decree of God, and to l>o jiartakers in the DiTine 
nature, and so much the jnoro, as wo jwrlbrra more perfect 
■ actions and more and more understand God. Such a doc¬ 
trine not only complettdy tranquillizes our spirit, but also 
shows us whore our highest hap])iness or hlessedness is, 
namely, solely in the knowledge of God. whereby we are 
led to act only as love and piety shall hid us. We may 
thus clearly understand, how far astray from, a true esti¬ 
mate* of ■virtiK! are those who exjKHd, to Ih! decorated by 
God with high rewards for their viriut. and their lasst 
sietions, as for having endured the direst slavery; as if 
virtue and the service of God were not in itself happiness 
and perfect freedom. 

2. Inasmuch as it teaches us, how we ought to conduct 
ourselves with respect to the gifts of fortune, or matters 
which are not in our own f)owcr, and do not follow from 
our nature. For" it shows us, that we sliould await and 
endure fortune’s smiles or frowns with an equal mind,, 
seeing that' all things follow from the eternal decree of. 
God 1>y the same necessity, as it follows from the essence 
of a triangle, that the throe angl<“>* are equal to two right 
angles. 

3. This doctrine raises social life, inasmuch as it teaches 
us to hate no man, neither to despise, to deridej-do envy, 
or to he angry with any. Further, as it tells us that eadi 
should Ije content with his own, and helpful to his neigh¬ 
bour. not from any womanish pity, favoxir, er superstition. 
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but solely by the guidance of reason, according as the time 
and occaaon demand, as I mil 8hc)w in Part III. 

4. Lastly, this doctrine confers no small advantage on 
the common-health; for it teaches how citizens should be 
governed and led, not so as to become ‘slaves, but so that 
they may freely do whatsoever things are best. 

I have thus fulfilled the promise made at the beginning 
of this note, and I thus bring the second ])art of my 
treatise to a close. I think I have therein explained the 
nature and properties of the human mind at sufficient 
length, and, considering the difficulty of the subject, with 
sufficient clearness. I have laid a foundation, whereon 
jftay be Raised many excellent conclusions of the highest 
uTBity and most necessary to be known, as will, in what 
follows, be partly made plain. 
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PAET III. 

ON THE OEIGIN AND NATUEE OP THE ’ 
EMOTIONS. 

M ost writers on tlie emotions and on Imman conduct 
seem to Le treating rather of matters outside nature 
tlian* of natural phenomena following nature’s generstl 
laws. They appear to conceiro man to he situated lil 
nature as a Irinf^dom within a kingdom: for they believe 
that he distui’bs rather than follows natiu-e’s order, that he- 
f-rhas absolute control over Lis actions, and that ho is deter¬ 
mined solety by himself. Tliey atfributo human infirmities 
and fickleness, not to the power of nature in general, but, 
to some mysterious flaw in the nature of man, which 
accordingly they bemoan, deride, despise, or, as usually 
liappens, abuse: ift;, who succeeds in hitting off the weak¬ 
ness of tlie human mind more eloquently or more acutely 
than his fellows, is looked upon as a seer* Still there has 
been no lack of very ex^jellent men,.(to whose toil and 
industry I confess myself much indebti'cl), who have written 
many noteworthy things con,coming the right way of life, 
and have given much sage advice to mankind. But no 
one, so far as I know, has defined the nature and strength 
of the emotions, and the jower of the mind against them 
for their restraint. 

I do not forget, tliat the illustrious Descartes, though he 
believed, that the mind has absolute power over its actions, 
strove to explain human emotions by their primary causes, 
and, at the same time, to point out a way, by which the 
mind might attain to absoluto*dominion over them. How¬ 
ever, in my opinion, he accomplishes nothing beyond a 
display of the acuteness of his own great intellect, as I 
will show in the proper place. For the present I wish to 
revert tq those, who wotdd rather abuse or deride human 
emotions than understand them. Such persons will, doubt- 
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less think it stran^ that I should attempt to treat oit 
human idee and folly geometrically, and should wish to 
set forth with rigid reasoning thise matters which they 
cry out agamSt as repugnant to reason, frivolous, absurd, 
and dreadful. However, such is my plan. Nothing comes 
to pasB^in nature, which can be set down to a flaw therein • 
for-nature is always the same, and everywhere one and the 
same in her efficacy and power of action; that is, nature’s 
laws and ordinances, whereby all things come to pass and 
change from one form to another, are everj-where and 
always the same; so that there should be one and the 
same method of understanding the nature of all things 
^atsoever, namely^ through nature’s universal laws and 
rOlflsr* Thus the passions of hatred, anger, envy, and so 
on, considered in themselves, follow from tliis same ne¬ 
cessity and efficacy of nature; they answer to certam 
definite causes, through^ which they are understood, and* 
possess certain properties as worthy of being known as the 
properties of anything else, whereof the contemplation in 
itself affords us delight. I shall, therefore, treat of the 
nature and strength of the emotions according to the same 
method, as I employed heretofore in my investigations 
concerning God and the mind. I shall consider human 
actions and desires in exactly the same manner, as though 
I were concerned -s^th lines, plapes, and solids, 

DEPINmONS. 

I. By an adequate cause, I mean a cause through which 
its effect can be cleariy and distinctly perceived. By an 
inadequate or partial cause, I mean a caifte through which, 
by itself, its effect cannot be understood. 

n. I say that we act when an^hing takes* place, either 
within us or externally to us, whereof we are the adequate 
cause; that is (by the,fore^oing definition) when through 
our nature something tak® place within us or externally 
to us, which can through our nature alone be clearly and 
distinct understood. On the other hand, I say that we 
are passive as regards something when that something 
takes place within us, or follows from our nature externally, 
we being only the partial cause. 

n. • K » 
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' in. By ernotioh I mean the modification# of tibe liddy, 
Erierel^ the aciare power of the said body is iitcleas^ 
or dimmiphed, aided or constrained, and also the ideas of 
such mcxBficatipns.t ; 

N.B. If we can he the adequate cause of any of these 
modifications, I then call the emotion an activity,* other¬ 
wise I call it a passion, or state wherein the mind' is 
passive. 

PoSTTOATES. 

,1. The human body can be affected in many ways, 
whereby its power of activity is increased or dimmished, 
and also in other ways which do not render its .po’^l o ' 
activity either greater or less. 

N.B. This postulate or axiom rests on Postulate i. and 
_ Lemmas v. and vii., which see after H. xiii. 

n. The human body can undergo many changes, and, 
nevertheless, retain the impressions or traces of objects 
(of. n. Post. V.), and, consequently, the same images of 
things (see note II. xvii.). 

Pbop. I. Our wind is in certain cases active, cmd in 
certain cases passive. In so far as it has adequate ideas it is 
necessarily active, and in so far as it has inadequate ideas, # 
is necessarily passive. » 

Proof .—In every humain mind there ic're some adequate 
ideas, and some ideas that are fragmentary and confused 
(n. xl. note). Those ideas c which are adequate in the 
mind are adequate also in God, inasmuch as he constitute 
the essence of the mind (11. xl. CoroU.), and those which 
are inadequate in the mind are fitewise (by the same 
Coroll.) adequate in God, not inasmuch as he contains in 
himself the essence of the, given mind alone, but as he, at the 
same time, contains the minds of other things. Again, from 
any given idea some effect must necessarily follow (L 36); 
of this effect God is the adeqp^e .rause (ill. Def. i.), hot 
inasmuch as he is infinite, but inasmuch as he is eonceived 
as affected by the given idea (II. ix.). But of that effect 
whereof God is the cause, inasmuch as he is affeotfei by an 
idea which is adequate in a given mind, of that i^ect, I ng- 
peat, the mind in question is the adequate cafise (II, S- 
OoroU.). Therefore our mind, in so far as it has adequate 
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(HX Def. ii.), is in certain cases necessarily active; 
this was ;pnr first point. Again, whatsoever necessarily 
follows from the idea which is adequate in God, not by 
' virtue of his possessing in himself the mind of ofae man 
only, but by virtue of his containing, together vrith the 
mind of that one man, the minds of other things also, of 
such an effect (II. xi. Coroll.) the mind of the given man is 
not an adequate, but only a partial cause; thus (DI. 
Def. ii.) the ihind, inasmuch as it has inadequate ideas, is 
in certain cases necessarily passive; this was our second 
point. Therefore our mind, &c. Q.E.D. 

Gorolh/ry. —^Hence it follows that the mind is morn or 
i^s liablg to be acted upon, in proportion as it possfesses 
idai]|%(|uate ideas, and, contrariwise, is more or less active 
in proportion as it possesses adequate ideas. 

• Peop. H. Body cannot determine mind to think, neither 
can mind determine body to motion or red or any state* 
different from these, if sum there be. 

Proof. —^All modes of thinking have for their cause God, 
by virtae of his being a thinking thing, and not by virtue 
of his being display^ under any other attribute (II. vi.). 
That, therefore, which determines the mind to thought is a 
mode of thought, and not a mode of extension ; tliat is (IL 
Defi i.), it is notbojly. This was our first ijoint. Again, 
the motion and r^t, of a body,must arise from another 
body, wliich his also been determined to a state of motion 
or rest by a tliird body, and jibsolutely oveiytliing which^ 
takes place in a body must spring from God, in so far as 
he is regarded as affected by some mode of extension, and 
not by some mode of thought (IL vi.); that is, it <annot 
spring from the mind, which is a mode of thought. TJiis 
was our seciond point. Therefore body cannot determine 
mind, &c. Q.E.D. 

Note. —This is made more clear by what was said in the 
note to H. vii., namely^that mind and body are one and 
the same thing, conceived first under the attribute of 
thought, Be.condly, under the attribute of extension. Thus 
it fofiov^ that the order or concatenation of things is iden¬ 
tical, whether nature be conceived under the one attribute 
or the other; consequently the order of states* of ,activity 
and passivity in our body is simultaneous in nature with 
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the order of states of activity and passivity in the mind. 
The same conclusion is, evident from the manner in which 
we proved II. xii. 

Neveitheless, though such is the case, and though there 
be no further room for doubt, I can scarcely .believe, until 
the fact is proved by experience, that men can bh induced 
to consider the question calmly and fairly, so firmly are 
they convinced that it is merely at the bidiMug of the mind, 
that tho body is set in motion or at rest, or iierforms a 
variety of aitions depending solely on the mind’s will or 
the exercise of thought. However, no one lias hitherto laid 
dowi the limits to the powers of the body, that is, no one 
has as yet been taught by ex])erii'nct what th^body C!." 
accoiujilish solely by the laws of luiturt', in so far as sne is 
regarded as extension. No one hitherto has giiined such 
an accurate tuowledgo of the bodily mechanism, that he 
' can explain all its functions; mq; need 1 call attention to 
the fact that many actions are observed in the lower 
animals, which far trans<-eud hmnan s.igdeity, and that 
somnambulists do many things in their sh*ep, wliich they 
would not venture to do wlieii awahe: these instances are 
enough to show, that the Inidy can by tlie sole laws of its 
nature do many things wliieh the mind wonders at. 

Again, no one knows how or by what •means the mind 
moves the Wly, nor howmiany vanojvi degris's of motion 
it can im])art to the liody, nor how quiekfy it can move 
»it. Tims, wlienmen say tlvit this or that iibysieal action 
has its origin in the mind, wliich latter has dominion 
ovi>r thelMidy, thc'y arc- using wonls without meaning, or are 
confessing in specious iihraseology* that they are ignorant 
of the cause of the said action, and do not wonder at it. 

. But, they wiU say, wljether we know or do not know <Jlie 
means whereby the mind acts on the* body, w<* Juive, at any 
rate, expenenee of the fact that- unless tho human mind is 
in a fit state to think, the IksI^ retuams inert. Moreover, 
we have experience, that the mind alone can determine 
wbetber we speak or are silent, and a variety of similar 
states which, accordingly, we pay deiKJud on th^s mind’s 
decree. But, as to the first point, I ask such objectors, 
whothoef experience does not also teach, that if the body be 
imwUve the mind is simultaneously unfitted for thinkmg ? 
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For when the Itody is at rest in sleep, the mind simnl-. 
taneoiidy is in a state of torpor aJ|o, and has no power of 
thinking, such as it possesses when the body is awake. 
Again, I thin^ everyone’s experience wilj confirm the state¬ 
ment, that the mind is not at all times equally fit for 
thinking on a given subject, but according as the body is 
more or less fitted for being stimulated by the image of 
this or that object, so also is the mind more or less fitted 
for eontemidating the said object. 

but, it will be urged, it is impossible that solely from 
the laws of nature considered as extended substance, vje ‘ 
should be able to d( duce the causes of bmldiiigs, pict*rre&, 
*^*nd t^ngs of that kind, which are produced only by hliman 
art’Pnor would the human Iwdy, unless it were determined 
and led by lh(' mind, l)e eaj)ableof building a single temjde. 
’However, I hav(> just jittinted out that the objectors cannot 
fix the limits of tlw bodjv’s ix>wer, or say what can l)e con** 
eluded from a consideration of its sok' nature, whereas they 
have experience of many things lieing accomplished solely 
by the laws of nat ure, which they would never has 1 K'lieved 
]K)Ssible except under the direction of ipiud: such are the 
actions perfontuKl by somnambulists while asleep, and 
wondered at by their ])erformers when awake. T would 
further call attilrtion to the mechanism of the human body, 
which far 8uy)as'i.»s in complexity all that has been put 
together by hum.in .irt, not to re'peat what T have already 
shown, namely, tliat from nature, under whatever attribute 
she 1 m? considcri'd, infinite reseilts follow. As for the second 
objection,! submit that the vrorld would be much happier, 
if meu were as fully 'able to keej) silence as they an* to 
speak. Exja'rii'nee abuudiuitly shows that men can govern 
anjfthing nu»re easily than their Vmgues, and^restraiu aiiy- 
thmg moiv easily t'liau their apj)etites; whene<* it comes 
about that many "lielieve, that we are only free in respect to 
objects winch «e modara^ply desire, Ix'eause our desire for 
such can easily be cuntrolled by the thoufjht of sometiuni’ 
else frequently remembered, but that we are by no means 
free ii/respeet to what we seek with violent emotion, for 
otu? desire cannot then be allayed with the remembranceof 
anything else. However, unless such persons had proved 
by experience that wo do many things which we afterwards 
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repent of, and again that we often, when assailod by con¬ 
trary emotions, see the better and follow the worse, there 
would be nothiug to i)revent their believing that we are 
free in all things. Thus an infan.t believes tWt of its own 
free will it desires mOk, an angry child believes that it 
freely desires vengeance, a timid child believes that it freely 
desires to run away; further, a drunken man believes that 
he utters from the free decision of his mind words which, 
when he is soIht, he would willingly have witliheld : th|P8, 
too. a delirioTis man, a gaiTulous woman, a child, and 
others of like com}>lexion, helicM' tlxat they speak from the 
frewidecision of their mind, when they are in reality unable 
to restrain their impulse to talk. Ex 2 m rience teach*"^ us rf, 
less eleai’ly than n'ason, that men believe themsadves to Iw 
free, simjdy because they are conscious of their actions, and 
tmconscious of the <unscs whereby those actions arc deter- 
’ mined; and, further, it is idaiu +hut the dictates of tho 
miud ai’ebnt another name for the ap]»etites, and therefore 
vary iweording to the varying state of the bwly. Every¬ 
one shajvs his actions according to his emotion, iliost* who 
are assuile<l by couliictmg emotions know not what th*“y 
wish; thos(‘ who are not attacked b\ any emotion arc 
readily swayed this way or that. All these considerations 
clearly show that a mental decision and a* bodily api»etite, 
or determined state, .ire %imultani.‘ou8,;or rather are on«‘ 
and the same thing, which we call decision,^vlien it is re- 
jiiurded under and <"xplaumil through th(' attribute of 
thought, ami a comlitioued state, when it is regarded under 
the attribute of extension, and dednw'd from the law's of 
motion and rest, 'llns will ai)]MMr yet uioi'o i»hunly in the 
seijnel. For tho present 1 wish to call attention to anotlier 
pomt, namely, that we cannot act by the decision of tho 
miud, uidv’ss we have a reniombrauce of having done so. 
For instance, we cannot say a woi-d without rememheriug 
that we have <lon(‘ so. Again, it Js not within the free 
power of tl«' mind to rememhv'r or forgi't a thing at will. 
Therefore the frewlom of the mind must in any case l)o 
limited to the power of uttering or not uttering sotoething 
which it remembers. But when we dream tliat we spmk, 
we believe tfiat we speak from a free decision of the mind, 

■ yet we do not speak, or, if we do, it is by a spontaneous 
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motion of’the body. Again, we dream that we are conccalt 
ing Bomething, and we seem to act from the same decision * 
of the mind as that, whereby we keep silence when awake 
concerning something we know. Lastly, we dream that 
from the free decision of our mind we do something, which 
we should not dare to do when awake. 

Jfow I should like to know whether there be in the mind 
two sorts of decisions, one sort illusive, and the other sort 
free ? If our folly does not cany us so far as this, we must 
necessarily admit, that the decision of the mind, which is 
believed to be free, is not distinguishabk* from the imagina¬ 
tion or memory, and is nothing more than the affirmation, “ 
^which an idea, by^rtue of being an idea, necessarjlj^ in- 
- ’j <r(¥I. xlix.). WhcTcfore these decisions of the mind 
arise in the mind by i lie same necessity, as the ideas of 
things actually I'xistiug. Therefore those who believe, that 
they speak or keep sihmee or act in any way from the^ 
free* decision of their lAind, do but dream with their eyes 
open. 

Pbop. m. The acfloitles of the mind arise solely from 
adequate ideas; the passive states of the mind depend solely 
on inadequate ideas. 

Proof. —Tlie first element, which constitutes the essence 
of the mind, is nothing else but the idea of the actually 
existent botly flL'ii. and xiii.), which (II. xv.) is <‘om- 
poundod of mauj’*other ideas,*whereof some are adequate 
and some inadequate (II. xxix. C'oroll., 11. xxxviii. Coroll.). 
Whatsoever th<*n‘fore follows from the nature of mhi<h 
and lias mind for its ])n»xim.ite cause, tlirougli which it 
must lie understood, must necessarily follow either from an 
adequate or from an inadiHinate idea. IJnt in so far as the 
Xjiind (III. i.) has inadequati* ideas, it is ucs-essarily passive: 
wherefore the activities of the* mind folloy solely from 
adequate ideas, and accordingly the mind is only iiassive 
in so far as it has inadequate ideas. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^Thus wc soe.stlistpissive stab's are not attributed 
to the Blind, except in so far as it contains something involv¬ 
ing negation, or in so far as it is regarded as a part of 
natuiC which cannot be clearly and distinctly perceived 
through itself without other jtarts: I could thus show, that 
passive states are attributed to individual things in the 
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, feame way that they are attributed to the'mind, and that 
they cannot otherwise be perceived, but my purpose is 
soMy to treat of the hutuan mind. 

Pbop. IV. Nothing can he destroyed, except^a came esc- 
terml to itself. 

Proof. —This proposition is self-evident, for the defini¬ 
tion of anytliiug affirms the essence of that tiling, but 
does not negative it; in other words, it postulates the 
essence* of the thing, but does not take it away. So long 
therefore as wc regard only the thing itscH. without taking 
I into account external causes, we shall not be able to find in 
it' anything which could destroy it. Q E.J). 

Pbop. V. Things are naturally contftry, that ifi jannoi 
exist in the same object, in so far as one is capahle of okay¬ 
ing the other. 

Proof—Ji they could agree together or co-exist in the 
•■«nme objett. there would then Im* hi the said object some¬ 
thing wiiich could destroy it; but this, by the foregoing 
proposition, is absunl, therefore things, &e. Q.E.D. 

^op, VI, Emrything, in so far as it is in itself, endea¬ 
vours to jursisi in its omn being. 

Pr«o/.—lndi\idual tilings are modes whereby the attri¬ 
butes of Gtod are exjiressi'd in a given detenuinatt* manner 
(I. XXV. Coroll.); that is (T. xxxiv.), they are things whieh 
express in a ghen detenninate niaunt'r Jhe jiower of God, 
whereby Gral is and iwts; now no thing contains in itself 
^milling whtreby it can be destroyed, or wbicli can take 
away its existence (Til. iv.); but contrariwise it is opposed 
to ail that eould take away its existence (III. v.). There¬ 
fore, in so far as it can, and in .so far as it is in itself, 
it endeavours to jfersist in its own being. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. VII. The endeavour,eohenv'ifh everythingendeaverur 
to persist in ifii oimi being, is nothing else but the actual essence 
of the pdng in question. 

Proof.—From, the givtm essence of any thing certain con¬ 
sequences necessarily follow (1. xxxvi.), nor have things 
any power save such as necessarily follows from thdr 
nature as determined (I. ixix.); wherefore the power of 
any given thi^, or the endeavour whereby, either alone or 
with othpr things, it acts, or endeavours to act, that is 
(in. vi.), the power or endeavour, wherewith it endeavours 
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to persist in its own being, is nothing else but tlio given or’ 
actual essence of the thing in question. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. YHI. The endeavour, wherSby a thing endeavowrs to 
persist in its betng,invohies no finite time, hut an indefinite time. 

Pfoof.~~TI it involved a limited time, which should deter¬ 
mine the duration of the thing, it would then follow solely 
from that power whereby the thing exists, that the thing 
wuld not exist beyond the limits of that time, but that it 
must be destroyed; but this (HI. iv.) is absurd. Where¬ 
fore the endeavoiir wherewith a thing exists involves no 
definite time; but, contrariwise, since (Til. iv.) it will 
by the same jwwer whereby it already exists always 
it/nue ;to,,exist. unless it destroyed by some external 
eau?e, this endeavour involves an indefinite tim;*. 

Pbop. IX. The mind, both in so far as if has clear and 
UisHnet ideas, and also in, so far as it hots confused ideas, en¬ 
deavours to persist"in its [uing for an indifinite period, an(b 
of this endeavour it is conscious. 

Proof .—Tlie essence of the mind is constituted by ade¬ 
quate aud ina^leqnatc ideas (ill. iii.), therefore (HI. vii.), 
Imth in so far as it possesses the formgi*, and in so far as 
it possesses the latter, it endea\ourK to])ersistiu its own 
being, and that for an indefinite time (III. viii.). Now as 
the mind (II. xx»ii.) js necessarily conscious of itself through 
the ideas of the mddificatious of fhe body, tin* mind istherc- 
fore (Ill. lii.f <-onscious of its oun eiid(“avour. 

Note.— This endeavour, when referred solely to the mind 
is railed trill, when referred to the nibid aud ]>ody in con¬ 
junction it is eallt'd appetite; it is, in fact, nothing else but 
man’s essenee, from Iht' n.iture of wbicb necessarily follow 
all those results which tend to its preservation; and which 
man has thus been deterraimKl tojK^rfonu. 

Further, between appidite and desire there is no diffe¬ 
rence, except that the term desm> is generally aj)plied to 
men, in so far as they V'e,couseious of their apjK’tite, and 
may accordingly be thus defined: Desire is appetite with 
consciousness thereof. It is thus I'lain from what has been 
said, that in no case do we strive for, wish for, long for, 
or desire anytliing, because we deem it to l)e good, but on 
the other hand wo deem a thing to he good, because we 
strive for it, wish for it, long for it, or desire it. 
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Fbop. X. An idea, which erdvdea the ejeistence of owr lodp, 
cannot be postulated in our mind, but is contrary thereto- 
• Proof. —Wliatsoever* can destroy our liody, ca^ot be 
postulated therein (m. v.). Therefore neither can the 
idea of such a thiiig occur in Gk)d, in so far as he has the 
idea of our body (H. ix. Coroll.); that is (II. xi. xiii.), tlie 
idea of tliat thing cannot be postulated as in our nmid, 
but contrariwise, since (11. xi. xiii.) tlie first oletnent, that 
constitutes the essence of the mind, is the idea of the 
human body as »wtually existing, it follows that the first 
and cliief endeavour of our mind is the endeavour to affirm 
th(j existence of oui- body: thus, an idea, which negatives 
the (existence of our body, is contrary to our mind, (S^* 
Q.KD. 

Pbop. XI. Whatsoever increases or diminishes, helps or 
hinders the power of activity in our body, th-e idea thereof iit- 
,creases or diminishes, helps or hinders fhepower of thought in 
our mind. 

Proof .—This proposition is evident from II. 10 !. or from 
n. xiv. 

Note .—Thus we see, that the mind (.an undergo many 
changes, and can'pass sometimes to a stale ot greater per¬ 
fection, sometimes to a state of lesser jKuicction. These 
passive states of transition exjdain to us the emotions of 
pleasure and ])iiin. By pleasure therc:^(Te in the following 
propositions I shall signify a passive state wherein the mind 
jpasses to a yriafer perfictioy. By pain I shall signify a 
passive state wherein the mind passes to a lesser perfection. 
Further, the emotion of pleasure in reference to the body 
and mind togetber I shall call simulation (titillatw) or 
•merriment {hilarrfas), the emotion of |>ain in the same rela¬ 
tion I shall call suffering or melaurholy. But we must 
hear in mind, that stimulation aud suffering are attribuh'd 
to man, when one part of lus nature is more affected than 
the rest, meniment and melancholy, when all itarts are 
alike affected. What I mean by ^dosin' I have explained 
in the note to Prop. ix. of this part; beyond thcfie three 
I recognize no other primary emotion; I wiU shv^w as I 
proceed, that oil other emotions arise from these three. 
But, befpre'I go further, I should like here to explain at 
greater length Prop. x. of this part, in order that we may 
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deorl; liaderstand how one idea is contmry to another. In« 
thenotetoUxTii. we showed that the idea, which constitutes 
the essence of mind, ioTolves the elistenoeof body, so long 
as the body itself exists. Again, it follows from what we 
pointed out in the. Coroll, to n. viii., that the present exis¬ 
tence of' our mind depends solely on the fact, that the mind 
involves the actual existence of the body. Lastly, we 
showed (n. xvii. xviii. and note) that the power of the , 
mind, whereby it imagines and remembers things, also der 
pends on the fact, that it involves the actual existence of 
the'body. Whence it follows, that the present existence of 
the mind and its power of imagining are removed, as soon 
•9.8 the^ind ceases <t.o afSrm the present existence of the 
body .' Now the cause, why the mind ceases to affirm this 
existence of the body, cannot be the mind itself (III. iv,), 
laor agam the fact that the body ceases to exist. For 
(by H. vi.) the cause, why the mind affirms the existence ol 
the Ixidy, is not that the body began to exist; therefore, 
for the same reason, it does not cease to affirm the exis¬ 
tence of the body, because the body ceases to exist; but 
(II. xvii.) this result follows from another idea, which ex¬ 
cludes the present existence of our body and, consequently, 
of our mind, and which is therefore contrary to the idea 
constituting the, essence of our mind. 

Pbop. XII. The/mind, as far as it can, endeamovrs to 
conceive fhas^ things, which inSrease or help the power of 
activity in the body. , 

Proof .—So long as the human body is affected in a 
mode, which involves the nature of any external body, the 
human mind wiU regard that external body as present 
(n, xvii.), and consequently (II. vii.), so long as the human 
Mind regards an external body as present, that is (11. xvii. 
note), conceives it, the human bbdy is affected in a mode, 
which involves the nature of the said external body; thus so 
long as the mind conceives tilings, which increase or help the 
power of activity in ou? bbdy, the body is affected in modes 
which increase or help its power of activity (HI. Post i.); 
‘oon8e<yiently (III. xi.) the mind’s power of thinking is for 
that period increased or helped. Thus (IDE. vi. ix.) the mind, 
as far as it can, endeavours»to imagine such tlthigs. Q.E.D. 

Prop- XTT T. When the mind conceives things which di- 
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^minish or hinder (he body’s fower of actwUy, it ef(4«a,Vimrs, 
as far as possible, to remember things which exchtde the exis- 
tence of the first-namedHhings. 

Proof. —So lonf» as the mind conceives anything of the 
kind alluded to, the power of the mind and body is 
diminished or constrained (cf. HI. xii. Proof); neverthe¬ 
less it will enntinne to conceive it, until the mind Con¬ 
ceives something else, Avhich excludes the present existence 
thereof (11. xvii.); that is (as I have just shown), the power 
of the mind and of the body is diminished, or constrained, 
until the mind conceives sometliing else, which excludes 
fhe^xistence of the former thing con(!eived : therefore the 
min& (in. ix.), as for as it can, will endeavour t^i-coticeiv.'r 
or remember the latter. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —Hence it foll(»ws, that the mind shrinks from 
conceiving those things, which diminish or constrain the 
»:?power of itself and of the liody. 

, Note. —From what has betm said we may clearly under¬ 
stand the nature of Love and Hate. Lone is nothing else 
but ple-asure accompanied by the idea of an external came: 
Hate is nothing else but pain acconqmiied by the idea of an 
external cause. We further see, that he who loves neces¬ 
sarily endeavours to have, and to keep present to him, the 
object of his love; while he who hates eiideavours to re¬ 
move and destroy the olyec# of his hhtred. But I will 
treat of these matters at more length hereafter. 

Prop. XIV. If the mind 1ms once been affected by two 
emotions at the same time, it will, whenever it is afterwards 
affected by one of the two, be also affeded by the other. 

Proof. —If the himian body has oftce been affected by two 
bodies at once, ■fthenever afterwards the mind, conceives 
one of them, it will straightway remember the other also 
(IL xviii.). 'But the mind’s conceptions indicate rather 
the emotions of our body than the nature of ex^terhal 
bodies (11. xvi. Coroll, ii.); therpfo;i:e, if the body, and con¬ 
sequently the mind (HI. Def. iii.) 1ms been once affected by 
two emotions at the same time, it will, whenever itHs after¬ 
wards affected by one of the two, be also affected bytfiis other. 

Pbop. XV. Anything can, accidentally, be the came of 
plea8nre,^am, or desire. 

Proof, —Let it be granted that the mind is simultaneouily 
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alEocted ,^)y'twb embtioas^ of trliich one neither increases ' 
nor dEBmshes its power of activity, and the other does 
either incarease or diminish the sadd power (IDE. Post. i.). 
From the foregoing proposition it is evident that, whenever 
the mind is afterwards affected by the’former,"the true, 
catwe, which (by hyxtotUesis) neither increases nor diminishes 
its power of action, it will be at the same time affected by 
the latter, which does increase or diminish its power of 
activity, that is (HE. xi. note) it will be affected with 
pleasure or pain. Thus the former of the two emotions 
will, not through itself, but accidentally, be the cause of 
pleasure or pain. In the same way also it can be easily 
^hown . t hat a thing may be accidentally the causS of 
dsire.' Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —Simply from the fact that we have regarded 
a thing with the emotion of pleasure or pain, though that 
thing be not the efiicieiit catise of the emotion, we can- 
either love or hate it. 

Proof. —For from this fact alone it arises (III. xiv.), that 
the mind afterwards conceiving the said thing is affected 
with the emotion of pleasure or pain, that is (HI. xi. 
note), according as the power of the mind and body may 
be increased or diminished, &c.; aud consequently (HI. 
xii.), according tas fbe mind may desii-e or shrink from 
the conception of. it (HI. liii. Coroll.), in other woids 
(m. xiii. note^, according as it i^liay love or hate the same. 
Q.E.D. 

^Note. —^Hence we understand how it may happen, that 
we love or hate a tiling without any cause for our emotion 
being known to us; meiely, as the phrase is, from sympathy 
or antipathy. We should refer to the same category those 
objects, wMch affect us pleasurably or painfully, simply 
because they resemble other objects which affect us in the 
same way. This I will show in the next Prop. I am 
aware that certain authors, who were the first to introduce 
these-terms “sympatliy^ and “antipathy,” wished to 
signify.4herehy some occult qualities iu things; neverthe¬ 
less I tjBnk we may be ijermitted to use the same terms to 
indicate know n or manifest qualities. 

i^o?. XVI. Simply from the fact that we conceive, that a 
given dbfeet has some point of resemblance with another object 
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•which ievxmt to affect the mind pkakirabl'y dr jpainfvXly, 
although the point of resemblance he not the effusimt cause of 
the said emotions, we si all still regard the fard-tumsd cbjed 
with love or hate. t 

Proof .—Tlie point of resemblance was in the object (by 
bypothesis), when we regarded it wilh pleasure or i>ajn, 
thus (in xiv.), when the mind is affected by the image 
then»of, it will straightway l)e affected by one or the other 
emotion, and eonsi-quently the thing, which we perceive 
to have the same point of resemblance, will lie accidentaiUy 
(nr. XV.) a cause of pleasure or pain. Thus (by the forc- 
gqjng Corollary'),although the 2 *oint in which the two objcr-ts 
resdljible one another be not the cPicieut cause of the 
emotion, we shall still regard the first-named oilji^'t with 
love or hate. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XVII. Jfwe conreive that a thing, which is wont t > 
, affect vs painfully, has any point of rest mhlanre with another 
thing which is wont to afftet with an equally strong 
emotion of pleasure, we shall hate the jirsi-named thing, and 
at ths same time we shall Im'e it. 

Proof .—The given thing is (hy hy]>otliesis) in itself a 
cause of ]tain, and (III. xiii. nob'), in so far as we imagine 
it with tliis emotion, we shall hate it: further, inasmuch as 
we conceive that it Las some jsiiut of rt'seyiblauce to some¬ 
thing else, which is wont to affect us with an c(jually strong 
<-m<)tion of 2 >l('asure, we ithall with an ctpmlly .strung im- 
]»uls<‘ of pleasure love it (III. xvi.); tJius wc shall Irolh 
“liate and love the same thing. Q.E.I). » 

Noti .—Tliis disposition of the imnd, which arrscs from 
two contrary emotitms, is called varillation ; it stands to 
the emotions iu»the same relation as douht does to the 
imagination (U. xliv. note); vacillation and douht do not 
differ one from the otlTcr, ex(‘ept as greater differs from 
less. But we must hear in mind that I have deduced this 
vacillation from causes, which giv e rise through themselves 
to one of the emotions, and todbfP other accidentally. I 
have done this, in order that tliey might he moyp cosily 
deduced from what went before; but 1 do not <h^ny that 
vacillation of the disprsition generally arises from an obj<H.'t, 
which is^he efficient cause of both emotions. The human 
body is composed (11. Post, i.) of a variety of individual 
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paiHa, of diferent iwiture, ajpd mat therefore (At. i after 
Xjemma iif,.after n> xiii.) Wftffectea in a variely of different 
■ways by one and the same body; add contrariwise, as one 
and the same thing can be affected in many Vays, it can 
also in many different ways affect one and the same part 
of the body. Hence we can easily conceive, that one and 
the iiame object may be the cause of many and conflicting 
emotions. __ 

‘!]^0f. XVJJl. A man is os much affected pleasurably or 
painfully hy the image of a thing past or futm-e as by the 
image of a thing present. 

Proof .—So long as a man is affected by the imagej«; 
isiythirfr, be will regftrd that thing as present, even thdugh 
it be non-existent (11. xvii. and Coroll.), he will not con¬ 
ceive it as past or future, except in so far as its image is 
joined to the image of time i)ast or future (II. xliv. note). 
"Wherefore the image of, a thing, regarded in itself alone, * 
is identical, whether it be referred to time past, time future, 
or time present; that is (11. xvi. Coroll.), tlie disposition 
or emotion of the body is identical, whether the image be 
of a thing i>ast, future, or present. Thus the emotion of 
pleasure or pain is the same, whether {be image be of a 
thing past or future. Q.E.P. 

Note I .—call a Ihing past or future, according as we 
either have been oS shall be affected thereby. I’or instance, 
according as have seen it, or ftre about to see it, accord¬ 
ing as it has recreated us, or will recreate us, according as 
it toS harmed us, or will harm us. Por, as wo thus con¬ 
ceive it, yre affirm its existence; that is, the 1x)dy is affected 
by no emotion which eSeludes the existence of the thing, 
and therefore (11. xvii.) the body is affeciSbd by the image 
of the thing, in the same way as if the thing were actually 

E resent. However, as it generaUy*liappens thtft those, who 
ave had many experiences, vacil^te, so long as they r^rd 
a thing as future or past, and are us\ially in doubt about 
its issue (II. xliv, note) ;*it follows that the emotions which 
arise fwrm similar images of things are not so constant, 
bnt are/generally disturbed by the images of other things, 
ttnril men become assured of the issue. 

Note IL't—Ptom what has just been said, jve'uffdorstand 
what in ;meant by thie terms Hope, Pear, Confidence, 
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Desp^, Joy, and Disappointmeidi.* is ic^ng dsa 

bnt jdnHncondant please, ari^ng /ro^ wa^e sgP 
thing fviure dr past, iMfhereof we pet know issue.. 

Fear, on the other hand, is an inconstant pmn dho drinng 
from the image of Uomething concerning which we ars in doi^i. 
If the element of doubt be remored from these emotions, 
hope becomes Confidence and fear becomes Bespair. - In 
other words, Pleasure or Pain arising from the image of 
something concerning which we hare hoped or feared. Again, 
Joy ia Pleasure arising from the image of something past 
whereof we douUed the issue. Disappointment is the Pain 
op^ed to Joy. 

IVop. XIX. He who conceives that ike object of l^s love is 
destroyed will feel pain; if he conceives that it is pdeservefi 
he wiU feel pleasure. 

Proof. —The mind, as far as possible, endeavours to con- 
cjCeive those things which increase or help the body’s power 
of activity (HE. xii.); in other words (DI. xii. note), those 
things which it loves. But conception is helped hy those 
things which postulate the existence of a thing, and con¬ 
trariwise is hindered by those which exclude the existence 
of a thing (II. xvfi.); therefore the images of things, which 
postulate the existence of an object of love, help the mind’s 
endeavour to conceive the object of love in other words 
(m. xi. note), affect the mind pleasuTObly; contrariwise 
those things, which exclude the existence ef an object of 
love, hinder the aforesaid ^mental endeavour; in - other 
' words, affect the mind painfully. He, therefore, who con¬ 
ceives that the object of his love is destroyed will feel pain, 
&c. Q.X.H. • 

Pbop. XX. Me who conceives that the object of his hate is 
destroyed will feel pleasure. -r 

Proof. —The mind (III. xiii.) endeavours to conceive 
those things, which exclude the existence of things whereby 
the body’s power of activity is diminished or constrained; 
that is (m. xiii. note), it endeiiVours to conceive such 
things as exclude the existence of what it hatesL;,, there¬ 
fore the image of a thing, which exdudes the exia^i^tje of 
what the mind hates, helps the aforesaid mental effort, in 

* Conscientia tnonus —thus tendered by Mr. .Pollock; 
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otibw wdi^ (JJL ixi iioie)^t affects; tbe mmd pleasurably, t 
be :Mbp oon^ivea tbe object of bis bate is 
destroye d feel pleasure. Q.E Jt. 

l^iOF. MXL* He who conceives, that the o^ect ef his love is 
affoeted pleamroibly or painfully, will Mmself he affected 
pteasuOahiy or painfully; and the one or the other emotion 
will he greater or less in the lover according as it is greater 
of less in.the thing loved,. 

Proof.—The images of things (as we showed in HI. xii.) 
wHch postulate the existence of the object of lore, help 
the mind's endeavour to conceive the said object. But 
pleasure postulates the existence of something feeli»g 
pleasure, so much the more in proportion as the emintion 
' of pleasure is greater; for it is (IH. xi. note) a transition 
to a greater perfection; therefore the image of pleasure in 
the object of love helps the mental endeavour of the lover; 
that is, it affects the lover pleasurably, and so much than 
more, in proportion as tins emotion may have been greater 
in the object of love. This was our first point. Further, 
in so far as a thing is affected with pain, it is to that extent 
destroyed, the extent being in proportion to the amount of 
pain (in. xi. note); therefore (IH. xix.)*he who conceives, 
that the object of liis love is affected painfully, will him¬ 
self be affected painfully, in proportion as the said emotion 
is greater or less i«*the object of love. Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XX3i. If we conceiveh that anything pleasurabhj 
affects some object of our love, jve shall be affected with love 
towards that thing. Contrariwise, if we conceive that it af¬ 
fects a/n object of our love painfully, we shall be affected with 
hatred towards it. • 

Proof.—He, who affects pleasurably or»painfully the ob¬ 
ject of OTir love, affects us also pleasurably or painfully— 
that is, if we conceive the loved object as affected with the 
said pleasure or pain (HI. xxi.). But this pleasure or pain 
is postulated to come to us accompanied by the idea of an 
mttemal cause; therefcft'e*(in. xiii. note), if we conceive 
that,8Mone affects an object of our love pleasurably or 
painfe^, we shall be affected with love or hatred towards 
mo-' 

Noteifr-Prop. xxi. explains to us the nature oi'^ty, which 
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, me loay define as pain arising from another's hurt. What 
term we can use for pleasure arising frcp. another’s gain, 1 
know not. \ 

We will call the hve hmarSs him who confers a ImsfU on 
another. Approval;' and the hatred to’umrds him who injures 
another, we will call Indignation. We must further re¬ 
mark, that wo not only fetd ])ity for a thing which we have 
loved (as shown in lH. xxi.), hut also for a thing which we 
have luthcrto regarded without emotion, provided that we 
deem tliat it resemhles ourselves (as I will show presently). 
Thus, we hestow approval on one who has lienefited any- 
thing reseml)ling ourselves, and, contrariwise, are indignant 
with'ihira who has done it an iujniw. . 

Paop. XXin. He who eoncelnes, that an objeti of his ' 
hatred is painfully affected, will feel pleasure. Oontrari- 
wise, if In thinJcs that the said object is pleasurably affected, 
,2t,e will feel pain. Each of these emotions uill be greater or 
less, acem’diny as its contrary is gheater or less in the object 
of hatred. 

Proof .—In so far as an object of hatred is painfully 
affected, it is destroyed, to an extent pn>portionc'il to the 
stnmgth of the pain (HI. xi. note). Therefore, he (III. xx.) 
who conceives, that some object of his liatrcd is painfully 
affected, will fee] ph'asiire, to an extent j)roi)ortioned to the 
amount of piiin he conceives in (ht* objeet of liis liatred. 
This was our first })oint. ‘ Again, plcasxtn* postulates the 
existence of the (ileasunibly affected thing (III. xi. note), 
in proportion as tin* ph'iisure is gw'ater or less. If anyone 
imagines that an object of liis liatred is pleasurably 
affected, this conception (III. xiii.) vdll hinder his own en¬ 
deavour to persir^; in other words (HI. xi. note), he who 
hates will lie painfully affected. Q.E.D. 

Note .—This pleasure can scarcely be felt unalloyed, and 
without any mental conflict. Por (as I am about to show 
ill Prop, xxrii.), in so far as a man conceives that something 
similar to himself is affected lij jMin, ho will himself be 
affected in like manner; and he will have the contrary 
emotion in contrary circumstances. But here we at« 
regarding hatred only. 

Pbop. XXIV, If we conceive that anyone pleaswrahly af~, 
feels a/n ooject of our hede, we shall feel haired towards Mm 
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afyo. If ^^coneivBe that %e palnfu^ affects the said object, 

Proqf.—iSm prd^sitioii IB proved in the same way as 
IIIi Fjii., whieh see. 

and siimlar emotions of hatred are attri- 
butible to mmy, which, accordingly, is nothing else but 
hatred, in so far as it is rega/rded as disposing a man to 
rejoice in another’s hurt, and to grieve at another’s ad¬ 
vantage. 

Pbop. XXV. We endeavowr to affirm, concerning owsehes, 
and concerning what we love, everything thM we conceive to 
affect pleasurably ourselves, or the loved object. GontrariwiiS, 
we endeavour to negative everything, which we conceive to 
affect painfully ourselves or the loved object. 

Proof- —That, which we conceive to affect an object of our 
love pleasurably or painfully, affects us also pleasurably or 
painfully (HI. xxi.). Bijt the mind (III. xii.) endeavours, 
as far as possible, to conceive those tilings which affect us 
pleasurably; in other words (II. xvii. and Coroll.), it en- 
deavdurs to regard them as present. And, contrariwise 
(m. xiii:), it endeavours to exclude thejBxistence of such 
things as affect us painfully; therefore, we endeavour to 
aflSrm concerning ourselves, and concerning the loved ob¬ 
ject, whatever w^s conceive to affect ourselves, or the loved 
object pleasurablyj , Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XXW. We endeavour* to affirm, concerning that 
which we hate, everything which we conceive to affect it pain- 
fuMy s and, contrariwise, we endeavour to deny, concerning 
it, everything which we conceive to affect it pleasurably. 

Proof. —This proposition follows from m. xxiii., as the 
foregoing proposition followed from HI. xld. 

J/bfe.—Thus we see that it maj readily happen, that a 
man may, easUy think too highly of himself, or a loved 
object, and, contrariwise, too meanly of a hated object. 
This feeling is called pride, in reference to the man who 
thinks too highly of hmSsiSf, and is a species of madness, 
whiereg^ man dreams with Ms eyes open, tMnMng that he 
caih jaccomplish all things that fall witMn the scope of his 
conceptiont and thereupon accoimting them real, and exult¬ 
ing, ^tiieiB, so lon^ as he is unable to conceivr’^nytMng 
whieh excludes th^ existence, and determines Ms own 
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t^jfwwer of; afetion. Piridfe, ihefelia^, iM jpj^mre 
d man iMdJd'nff too ^My of ^ 

jptedmre which arises firm, a iMn thdnMjhgHtioy^hl^ of 
am Whereas th0 pledsdre whi^ 

arises from thinld ng too little of a man is called AimMn, 

V^ov. XXVli. By the very fact that we conceive a thing, 
phich is like ourselves, and which we have not regarded Voith 
any emotion, to be affected wUh any emotion, we are ovrselnes 
affected with a like emotion. 

Proof. —^The images of things are modifications of the 
human body, whereof the ideas represent external bodies 
as'present to us (11. xvii.); in other words (II. x,), whereof 
the ideas involve the nature of our body, and, at: jibe same 
time, the nature of external bodies as present If, there¬ 
fore, the nature of the external body be similar to the 
nature of our body, then the idea wluch we form of the 
* external body will involve a modi^cation of our own body 
similar to the modification of the external body. Conse¬ 
quently, if we conceive anyone similar to ourselves as 
affected by any emotion, this conception wilb express a 
modification of opr body similar to that emotion. Thus, 
from the fact of conceiving a thin^ like ourselves to be af¬ 
fected with any emotion, we are ourselves affected with a 
like emotion. If, however, we hate the said thii^ like our¬ 
selves, we shall, to that ^tent, be affsCted by a contrary, 
and not similar, emotion. Q.B.D. 

. Note I. —This imitation of emotions, when it is referred 
to pain, is called compassion (cf. m. xxii. note); when it is 
referred to desire, it is called emulation, which is nothing 
else but the desire of anything, engendered in us by the fact 
that we conceive t'hat others have the like desire. 

Corollary J. —^If we conceive that anyone, whom we have 
hitherto regarded with no emotion, pleasurably affects 
something similar to ourselves, we shall be affected with 
love towards him. If, on the other hand, we conceive that 
he painfully affects the same, we shall be affected ytith 
hatred towards him. . 

Proof. —This is proved from the last proposiiaolsj in iihe 
' Same manjjer as IDE. xxii. is proved from III. xm- ' / • 

Porollkry II. —We cannot hate a thing whi<3i we 
because its misery affects us painfully. 
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hate it fo? this r^son, we should 
-'f^bios^siti paiOji which i» contrary to the' hypothesis- 
■ see^ fnjp from misery, as far as 

-wecan,i4t^ 

: iP'roif^.^That, which painfully affecteC the object pf our 
|gty, affieCto us also with similar pain (by the forgoing pro- 
positioii)} therefore, we shall endeavour to recall everything, 
which removes its existence, or which destroys it (ct. Ht. 
idii.); in other words (III. ix. note), we shall desire to 
destroy it, or we shall be determined for its destruction; 
thus, we shall endeavour to free from misery a thing which 
we pity. Q.E.D. 

Note II .—This will or appetite for doing good,<^^which 
arises from pity of the thing whereon we would confer a 
benefit, is called henevolmce, and is nothing else but desire 
' tmsing from compassion. Concerning love or hate towards 
him who has done good or harm to something, which 
conceive to be like ourlelves, see m. xxii. note. 

Prop. XXV ill. We endeavour to bring about whatsoever 
we conceive to conduce to pleasure; hut we endeavour to 
remove or destroy whatsoever we conceive to he truly repugnant 
'thereto, or to conduce to pain. 

Proof. —We endeavour, as far as possible, to conceive that 
which we imagine to conduce to pleasure (III. xii.); in 
other words (II..3jvii.) we shall endeavour to conceive it as 
far as possible as present or* actually existing. But the 
endeavour of the mind, or ^he mind’s power of thought, is 
equal to, and simultaneous with, the endeavour of the 
body, or the body’s power of action. (This is clear from 
n. vii. Coroll, and 11. xi. Coroll.). Therefore we make 
an absolute endeavour' for its existence, in other words 
^which by HI. ix. note come to the same thing) we desire 
and‘strive for it; this was ouf first point.* Again, if we 
conceive that so meth ing, which we believed to be the cause 
of pain, that is (ill. xiii. note), which we hate, is destroyed, 
wo s h all rejoice (in.»xS.). We shall, therefore (by the 
^ytipart of this proof), endeavour to destroy the same, or 
(lllyx^.) to remove it from us, so that we nmy not 
regard it as present; this was our second point. Where¬ 
fore yfats oever conduces to pleasure, &c. Q.^J). 

Prop. XXIX. We shall also endeavour to do whatsoever 
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ekrimk from. ^ 

Proof ,—From the fact of imafrfning, tliat’ men lore or 
hate anything, we shall love or Imte the same thing (HI. 
ixvii.). That is (IH. xiii. note), from this mere fact we 
shall feel pleasure or ])ain at the thing’s presence. And” so 
wo shall endeavour to do whatever we conceive men to lovo 


or regard with pleasure, etc. Q,E.B. 

Note .—^This endeavour to do a thing or leave it undCne, 
solely in order to please men, we call amhiiion, espedally 
wji.en we so eagerly endeavour to please the vtilgar, that we 
do or^mit certain thiugs to our own or.another’s hurt: in 
other cases it is generally eaUod Mndhneee. Furthormoru 
I give the name of praise to the pleasure, with which we eon- 
ceive the action of another, wherehy he has endeavoured to 
fAcase us; but of blame to the pam wherturiih we feel aver¬ 
sion to his action. 


Peop. XXX. If anyone has done something which he eon- 
ceii'es as affecting other men pleasurably, he will be affected 
by pleaswre, accompanied by the idea of himself as cause j in 
other words, he will regard himself with pleasure. On the 
other hand, if he has done anything lehieh he conceives as 
affecting others jiawfully, he will regard himsflf with pain. 

Proof .—He who conceives, tlut he aJliH'th others with 
pleasure or pain, will, by that very fact, hliuwjlf ho affected 
with pleasuri* or pain (III. xxvii.), hut, as a man (IL xix, 
and xxiii.j is conscious of himself through the modifications 
whereby he is detenuiniHl to action, it follows that he who 
conceives, that he affects others pleasurably, will he affected 
with pleasure accornpauied hy the idea of lumself as cause; 
in other words, will regard himself with jileasure. And sw 
mntatis midanilis in the caae of ^lain. Q.K D. 

Note .—As love (III. xiii.) is pleasure accompanied hy 
the idea of an external cause, and hatred is (laiu accom¬ 
panied hy the id<*a of an external ®ct. use; the pleasure and 
pain in question will l>e a species of love and Mtred But, 
as the terms love and liatred are used in rcfei-ence to«xter- 
nal objects, we will employ other names for the emotions 
now undorj^ discussion: pleasure accompanied hy the idea 

’ N.B. By “meu ’’ in this and the iollowmg proposiuoas, 1 mean men 
whom we regard without any particular emotion. 
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of fin eiteftial caiise * we will style Honour, and the emotion* 
oontrary thereto wo will style Shame: I mean in such 
cases as where pleasure or pain ar^s from a man’s belief, 
that he is bemg praised or blamed: otherwise pleasure 
accompanied by the idea of an extcrual d&use* is called eeUf- 
eomplaoeney, and its contrary pain is called repentance. 
Again, as it may happen (II. xvii. Coroll.) that the pleasure, 
wherewith a man conceiTCS that he affects others, may exist 
solely in his own imagination, and as (HI. xxv.) everyone 
endeavours to conceive concerning himself that which he 
conceives will affect him with pleasure, it may easily come 
to pass that a vain man may I>c proud and may imagisso 
that he is pleasing* t<> all, when in reality he may i<e an 
annoyance to all. 

Pbof.' XXXI. If v>c conceive that anyone Irwee, denree, or 
•hates amjthing which we oiirn’liies love, desire, or hate, we 
sImH thereupon regard the thing in question vufh morq^ 
steadfast love, &r. On tTie contrary, if we think that anymte 
shrinks from something that we love, we shall undergo vacil- 
latimi of soul. 

Proof. —From the mere fact of conetdving that anyone 
loves anything wo shall ourselves lovf that thing (III. 
xxvii.): but we are .issumivl to love it alrocwly; there is, 
therefore, a ney < ause of love, whei-<>by our former emotion 
is fostered; h<'n(S‘*we shall th(*reupon love it more stead¬ 
fastly, Agam, from the mere ia< 1 of coneiiving that any¬ 
one shrinks from anytlung, shall ourselves shrinkfrom 
that thing (III. xxvii.). If we assume that we at the same 
time love it, we shall then simultaneously love it and 
shrink from it; in oliher words, we shall be subject to 
vacillation (UJ. xvii. note). Q.E.B. 

tCorollary. —Prom the foregoing, and also from HE. xxviii. 
it follows that everyone endeavours, as far as possible, to 
cause others to love what he himself loves, and to hate 
what he himself hates: as the poet says: “As lovers k'l 
us share every hope ai»d•every fear: ironhearted were ho 
who |jji»uld love what the other leaves.^ ” 

* So Vloten and Bruder. The Butch veision and Camerer read, 

“ an interaal cause.” 

’ Ovid. Amores, II. xix. 4, 5. Spinoza transposes thc'rerscs. 

“ ^oremus paritcr," pariter metnamus amantes j 
rerrens est, si quis, qnod sinit alter, amat.” 
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J7<)<e,-i-Thi8 endeavour to bring it about, tl4t our own 
likes and dislikes should meet with univer^ approval, is 
really ambition (see ITf. xxii. note) j wherefore we see that 
everyone by nature desires (appefere), that tho rest of man¬ 
kind should live according to his own individual disposi¬ 
tion : when such a desire is equally present in aU, everyone 
stands in everyone else’s way, and in wishing to he lov^ or 
praised by all, all l)ecome mutually hateful. 

Prop. XZXXIII. If ire conceiiie that anymie ta3ee» deUgM 
in tomefhing, whirh only one penm can, jiossena, we e^U 
■ endeavmir to hring it ahoiit that the man, in, question shall not 
fain possession thereof. 

Pt,oof .—From Ihe mere fact of <tiir conceiving that 
another jwrson takes delight in a llutig (III. sstvii. and 
Coroll.l we skill oiwselvcs love that thing and desire to 
take delight thi-rcin. But we assumed that the pleasure 
»-dn question would be )>revented bv anotlw'r’s delight in its 
object; we shall, tlM>ref<ire, endeavour to prev«mt his 
l«)S 80 S 8 iou tlierwif (III. xx^iii.). Q.E.I). 

Note .—^\Ve thus see that man's nature is generally so 
constituted, that he takt's pity on those who fare ill, and 
envies those who' fare well with an amount of hatn'd 
proportioned to his own love for the goods in their posses¬ 
sion. Further, we see tliat from tli\' sa^ne 2>roi>erty of 
human nature, whence it follows tliat. men are merciful, 
it follows also that they iir' envious and amlAtious. I^astly, 
if we make api>cal to Expern'iic**, we shall find that she 
entirt'ly confirms what we have said; more esjiocially if wo 
turn our attention to the first years of our life. We find 
that children, whose body is continually, as it were, in 
equilibrium, laugh or err simjdy liecausc they see others 
laughing or crying; moreover, they desire forthwith to 
imitate wha'iever they see others doing, and to posse,ss 
themselves whatever they conceive as delighting otihers: 
inasmuch as the images of things .are, as we have jsaid, 
modifications of the human IkSI/, or modes 'yrherein the 
human body is affected and disposed by extenml ej-’ses to 
act in this o r tha t maimer. *•( 

Pbop. XXXIII. When we love a thing simUar to oursehea 
we endeai.,owr, as far as we can, to bring dbovl that U Aould 
love vs in return. 
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we Jove we endmvoar, as faar as we* 
c«H, ^ oonmve, in prefdrence to aiiytliiiig else (III. xii.). 
If l^e tMiiffi Ijie similar to olirselvesi we shall endeavoiirto 
afi«t it pjfeaStixSMy in preference to anything else (lEL 
xxii.)‘: to' other words, we shall endeavonr, as far as we 
cto. to l^ng it ahont, that, the thing should he affected 
with pleasure accompanied by the idea of ourselves, that is 
(in, xiU; hote)i that it should love us in return. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. ,X'XXIV. The greater the emotion with which we 
cmeeive a loved object to be affected towards us, the greater 
witt be Otir complacency. 

Proof.r-We endeavour (III. xxxiii.), as far as we can, lib 
bring ahoirt, that wbat we love shoiild love us in r^um;' 
in other wcads, that what we love should be affected with 
pleasure accompanied by the idea of ourself as cause. 
TOerefore, in profiortion as the loved object is more 
pleasurably affected l)ec%use of us, our endeavour will b^ 
assisted.—rtliat is (HI. xi. and note) the greater will be 
our pleasure. But when we take pleasure in the fact, that 
we pleasurably affect something similar to ourselves, we 
regard ourselves with pleasure (III. 3,0); therefore the 
greater the emotion with which we conceive a loved object 
to be affected, &c. Q.E.B. 

Peop. XXXV^. If, anyone conceives, that an object of his 
love joins itself to P.nother with closer bonds of friendship than 
he himsdf hd^ attained to, he*will he affected with hatred 
towards the loved object and' with envy towards his rival. 

Proo/.—In proportion as a man thinks, that a loved 
object is well affected towards him, will lie the strength of 
liis self^approval (by the last Prop.), that is (in.'xxx. 
note), of his pleasure; h^ will, therefore *(in. xxviii.), em 
deavour, as far as he can, to imagine the loved object as 
most closely bound to him: this endeavour or desire will 
be increased, if he thinks that someone else has a similar 
desire (UL xxxi.). But thj^ endeavour or desire is assumed 
to be che^;fed by the unage of the loved object in con- 
|«uieti|ij^with the image of him whom the loved object has 
joined^ itself ;, therefore (m. xi. note) he will for that 
reason be affected with pain, accompanied by the idea of 
the 1©T^'object as a cause in conjunction with (he image 
of his nyal; that is, he will be (EH. xiii.) affected with 
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hatred towards the loTed object and also towa^s his rival 
(m. XV. Coroll.), which latter he will envy as enjoying the 
beloved object. Q.JS.J?. 

Nalei —^This hatred towards an object of love joined with 
envy is called Jealousy, which accordingly is nothing else 
but a wavering of the disposition arising from combined 
love and hatred, accompanied by the idea of some rival 
who is envied. Further, this hatred towards the object of 
love will 1)0 greater, in proportion to the pleasure which 
the jealous man had l)eeu wont to derive from the reci¬ 
procated love of the said object; and also in proportion to 
the feelinijs he had previously entertaineil towards his 
rivah If he had hated hini, he will* forthwith hate the 
object of his love, because he conceives it is pleasurably 
affected by one whom ho himself hat<‘b: and also because 
he is comi)elled to assooate the image of his loved one 
with the image of lum whom b,*' hates. This condition 
generally comes into play in the cast* of love for a woman; 
for he who thinks, that a woman whom he loves ])rostitute8 
herself to another, will fei‘1 pain, not only Iks aust' his own 
desin- is restrained, but also becduso, being conqielled to 
associate the image of her he loves with the parts of shame 
and the excreta of another, lie therefore shrinks from her. 

We must add, that a jealous man is md giwted by his 
beloved with the same joytnl countenn'iee as Ix'fore, and 
this also gives him ]>,nn a* *d lover, as 1 wilFliow show. 

Pbop. XXXVI. He who r members a thing, in which he 
has lynwe taken delight, demres to jjosscss H under the same, 
dreumstanees as when he first took delight therein. 

T. oof.— Everytlung, which a mandias seen in i onjnnction 
with the object tf his love, will lie to him accidentally a 
cause of pleasure (III. xv.); he will, therefore, desire' to 
possess it, in eonjimetioh with tlut wherein he has taken 
delight; in other words, he wdll desire to possess the object 
of his love under the s.ime cireums-tanct's as when he first 
took de]%ht therein. Q.E.D. • 

CoroUwry. —A lover will, therefore, feel pain if <dhs-ot the 
aforesaid attendant cireumstanc<‘s be missing. 

Proof. —For, in so far as he finds some cdrcumstance to 
be missin^T he conceives something which excludes its 
existence. As ho is assumed to be desirous for love’s sake 
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of that thillg or circumstance (by the last Prop.), he will, 
in so far as he -conceives it to be missing, feel pain (IH. 
xix.). Q.S.D. 

Note. —^I!his*pain, ,in so far as it has^ reference to the 
absence of t he obje ct of love, is called Regret. 

Rzot. xxxvn. Desire arising through f aim, or pleasmre, 
haired or love, is greater inprojportiou as the emotion is greater. 

Proof. —Pain diminishes or constraiiis man’s jx>wer of 
activity (III, xi. note), in other words (in. vii.), diminishes 
or constrains the effort, wherewith he endeavours to persist 
ui his own iK'ing; therefore (in. v.) it is contrary to the 
said endeavour: thus all the endeavours of a man afEectei 
by pain are direettsl* to removing tlial pain. But ())y the 
definition of imn), in j)roi«)rtiou as the pain is greater, so 
also is it necessarily opposisl to a greater ])art of man’s 
jwwer of activity; therefore the greater the i)aiu, the 
greater the power of activity employed to remove it; that 
is, the greater will be the desire or app-tite in endeavour¬ 
ing to remove it. Again, since jileasun* (III. xi. note) 
increases or aids a man’s power of activity, it may easily 
be shown in like manner, that a man afft'uted by pleasure 
has no desire further tliau to preserve it, and his desire 
will be in proportion to the magnitude of the pleasure. 

Lastly, since Ivitred and lov<> are themselves emotions of 
pain and pleasure, jt.follows iu like manner tliat tlie endea¬ 
vour, apjx'tiUs vr desire, which arifces through hatred or love, 
will be grv'ater in proportion t>» the hatred or love. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXXVIU. Jf a man has begun to hate an object of 
his love, so that love is thoroughly destroyed, he will, causes 
being equal, regard it ioiih mare haired than if he had mver 
loved a, and his luitred wiXl he in j^roqtortian to the strength 
of he's former love. 

Proof. —^If a man begins to bflte that wlfteh he had 
loved, more of his ai>i)etites are put under restraint than 
if he hmi never loved it. For love is a jilc-asure (HI. xiii. 
note) which a man endcWvburs as far as he can to render 
pcrmamjwt (Ill. xxviii.); ho does so by regarding the object 
of his i^e as present, and by affecting it as far as he can 
pleasur^ly; tMs endeavour is greater in proportion as the 
love is greater, and so also is the endeavour to bring about 
that the beloved should return his affection (HI. xxxiii.). 
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Wow these endoavoturs are constnutied by htitred towards 
the object of love (HI. xiii. Coroll, and Hlf xadii.); wherefore 
the lover (III. xi. note) will for this cause also be affected 
with paiu, the more so in proportion as his love has been 
greater; that is, in addition to the pain caused by hatred, 
there is a pain caused by the fact that he has loved the 
ol>ject; wherefore the lover will regard the belov^’with 
greater pain, or in other words, will hate it more than if 
he liad never loved it, and with the more intensity in pro¬ 
portion as his former love was greater. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXXIX. He xcJw hates anyone teiU endeqvonr to 
'do Mm an injury, unless he fears that a greater injury mil 
thenehy aeerite to himself; mi the other hand, he who hvee 
anyone will, by the same law, seek to benefit him. 

Proof. —To hate a man is (III. xiii. note) to conceive 
him as a cause of pain; therefore lie who Imtes a man will 
1 endeavour to remove or destniy him. But if anything 
more painful, or, in other words, a gre.iter evil, should 
accrue to tin* hater thereby—and if the liater thinks he 
can avoid such evil by not canwing out the injury, which 
he planned against the ohji'ctof his hate—he will desire to 
abstain from inflicting that injury (III. xxviii.), and the 
stnmgth of his ('udeavour (III xxxvii.) will be gri'aterthan 
his fonner endeavour to do injury, aiid will therefore pre¬ 
vail over it, as we asserted. The seconil part of tliis proof 
jins-eeds in the same m inner. Wherefoie he who hates 
another, etc. Q.E.D. . 

Note. —By good I here mean every kind of pleasure, and 
all that i-onduces thereto, esjiecially tliat which satisfies 
longings, whatsoever they may be. By evU, I mean 
every kind of ^lain, esiiecially that which frustrates our 
.longings. For 1 have shown (III. ix. note) tliat we in no 
case desire a thing beesfuse we deem it good, hut, contrari¬ 
wise, we deem a thing good lieeauso we desire it i conse¬ 
quently wo dt-em evil that which we shrink from; every¬ 
one, therefore, according to hift i«irticnlar eigotions, judges 
or estimates what is good, what is liad, what is TMt*»r, what 
is worse, lastly, what is best, and what is worsts, !i^U6 a 
miser thinks that abundance of money is the best, and 
want of^money the worst; an ambitious man j^eaires 
nothing so much as glory, and fears nothing so much as 
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shtuBe. To%a eIlvio^8 man nothing is more delightful 
than another’s misfortone, and nothing more painful than 
another's success. SoeTcryman,accqirding to his emotions, 
judges a thing to be good or bad, useful or useless. The 
emotion, which induces a man to turn from that which he 
wishes, or to wish for that which he turns from, is called 
amidUy, which may accordingly be defined as the fear 
wAere5y a mm is immed to avoid an evil which he regards 
as future "by encountering a lesser evil (III. xxviii.). Bnt if 
the evil which he fears be shame, timidity becomes bash~ 
fulness. Lastly, if the desire to avoid a future evil be 
, checked by the fear of another evil, so that the man knows’ 
not which to choose, Tear Isjeomes consternation, espeoially 
if both the evils feared be very great. 

Prop. XL. He, who conceives h imself to he hated by another, 
ahd believes that he has given him no cause for haired, will 
hate that other in return. , 

Proof.—He who eoneeives anotlier as affected with 
hatred, will then'ujjon be affected bimself with haired 
(m. xxvii.), tliat is, with pain, ac«-ompaiued by the idea of 
an external cause. But, by the byiK)thesis, lie conceives no 
cause for this jiain except him who is bis enemy; therefore, 
from conceiving that he is hiited by some one, he will bo 
affected with ])ai«i, aycompauied by the idea (if his enemy; 
in other words, he will hate liis enemy in return. Q.E.t). 

Note .—He who tliiuks that let has ghen just cause for 
hatred will (IH. xx\. and nets*) bo affected with shame; 
but this case (in. xxv.j rarely haiipens. Tliis reciproca¬ 
tion of hatred may also arise from the hatred, which follows 
an endeavour to injure .'he object of our hate (TU. xxxTKy.* 
He therefore who conceives that be is liated by another will 
conceive his enomy as 1 he cause of some evil or pain; thus 
ho will be affected with pain or fear, aecomiw'nied hy the 
idea of his enemy as cause; in other words, he will be 
affected with hatr(Nl towards liis enemy, as I said aliovo. 

CoroUaryU —He who ffoneeives, that one wluiui he loves 
hates "liiil, mil be a prey to conffietiug hatred and love. 
For, in jft far as he conceives that he is an object of hatred, 
he is determined to hate his enemy in return. But, by the 
hypothesis, he nevertholefSs loves him: wherefore he will 
be a prey to conflicting hatred and love. 
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Corollary II .—H a man conceives tliat one, t»liom iie lias 
luthorto regarded without emotion, has done him any in* 
jury from motives of hatred, he will forthwith seek to re¬ 
pay the injury in kina. 

Proof. —He w*!!© conceives, that another hates him, will 
(by the last proposition) hate his enemy in return, and (lH. 
xxvi.) will endeavour to recall everything which can affect 
him painfully; he will moreover endeavour to do him ^n 
injury (HI. xxxix.). Now the first thing of this sort which 
ho conceives is the injury done to himwdf; he will, therefore, 
forthwith endeavour to repay it in kind. Q.1S.J). 

. Note .—^The endeavour to injure one whom we hate is 
called Anger; the emleavour to rejia) in kind injury done 
to ourselves is called lU venge. 

Peop. XLT. If anyone eoneeives tiuit he, is loved hy 
another, and helieves that he futs given no cause for such love, 
he mil love that oth<r in return. (Cf. HI. xv. Coroll., and 
in, xvi.) 

Proof. —This projiosition is prov(»d in the same way as 
the ]>reeediug ou<'. 8ee also the uot<“ app-ndcnl thereto. 

Note. —If he believes that he has given just cause for the 
love, he will take jiride thendu (HI. xxx. and note); this is 
wliat most oft(>n hapjiens (HI. xxv.), and we said that its 
contrary took pliwc' wheirever a nuin conceives himself to be 
hated liy another. (See note to j»r<{j-(idiug jiroposition.) 
Tliis reciprocal love, luid consefjuently ftic desire of bene- 
tiliiig him who lovf*8 us (11 {. xxxix.), and who endeavours 
to lienetit ns, is calk'd gratitude or thankfulness. It thus 
appears that men are much more prone to take vengeance 
.ftifu to return beuelils. . 

Corollary. —H;' who imagines, that he is loved by one 
W’hom he hates, will lie a prey to conflicting hatred and 
love. This is juoved in*the same way as the first corollary 
of the preceding proposition. 

Note. —If hatred be tlic prevailing emotion, he will 
endeavonr to injure him who hires him ; tlij^ emotion is 
called cruelty, especially if the victim lie beubv*i,to have 
given no ordinary cause for hatred. 

Pbop. XLH. He who has conferred a hewfi, on' an/yone 
from motives of love or honour will feel padn, if he sees that 
tJm henefit is received without gratitude. 
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. Ptoofi —a maa loves sometMBg mmlkr to himself, 
he eii^vours, as far as he cant^ to bring it about that he 
shotdd be lov^ ther^y in return (TO. xxxiii.). Therefore' 
he who has inferred a benefit confers it in obe^ence to 
the desire, wHeh he feels of being loved in return; that is 
(m. jptxiv.) from the hope, of honour or (IIL xxx. note) 
pleasure; hence he will endeavour, as far as he can, to con¬ 
ceive this cause of honour, or to r^ard it as actually exist¬ 
ing. >But, by the hypothesis, he conceives something else, 
wluch excludes the existence of the said cause of honour : 
wherefore he will thereat feel pain (HI. xix.). Q.P.JD. 

Pbop. XLm. Hatred is increased hy being reciprocated; 
and com on the other hand be destroyed hy love. t 

Proof. —He who conceives, that an object of his hate 
hates him in return, will thereupon feel a new hatred, 
while the-former hatred (by hypothesis) still remains (IH. 
xl.). But. if, on the other hand, he conceives that the 
object of hate loves him, he will to this extent (HE. 
xxxvjii.) r^ard himself with pleasure, and (III. xxix.) will 
endeavour to please the cause of his emotion. In other 
words, he will endeavour not to hate him (HI. xli.), and 
not to affect him painfully; this endeavhur (III. xxxvii.) 
will be greater or loss in proportion to the emotion from 
which it arises. ^JTherefore, if it be greater than that which 
arises from hatred, alj^d through whith the man endeavours 
to affect painfnJly the thing whuji he hates, it will get the 
Ijetter of it and banish the hatred from his mind. Q.E.D. 

Pbop.' XLV. Hatred which is completely vanquished hy 
love passes into love: and love is thereupon greater than tf 
haired had not preceded vS. 

Proo/.—The proof proceeds in the same way as Prop, 
ixxyiii. of this Part: for he who begins to love a thing,, 
which he was wont to hate or reg*d with pain, from tlie 
very fact of loving feels pleasure. To this pleasure in¬ 
volved in love is added the pleasure arising from aid given 
to theiende^ur to reminvi the pain involved in hatred 
(in. accompanied by the idea of the former object 

of hatrf^ as cause. 

. 2rote,-*-Though this be so, no one will endeavour to hate 
^ything, ® to. be affected with jain, for the sate of en¬ 
joying this jgreater pleasure; that is, no one will desire that 
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he should he injured, in tlie hope of recoTerinif from the 
injury, nor loi^f to he ill for the sake of gettii^ well. For 
teveryone will always endeavour to persist in his being, 
and to ward off i>ain as far as he can. If the contrary is 
conceivable, nanuJly, that a man should desire to hate some¬ 
one, in order that he might love him the more thereafter, 
he will always desire to Imte liiiu. For the strength of-the 
love is in proportion to the strength of the hatred, where¬ 
fore the man would desire, that the hatred bt' continually 
increased more and more, and, for a similar reason, he 
would desire to hceonie more and moro ill, in order that he 
might take a greater pleasure in l>eing restored to health: 
in siv'h a ease h** would always endoa vour to he iU, which 
(m. vi.) is absurd. 

Paop. XLV. If ii iiitui riinreiveg, that anyone nmilar to 
Mnmelf hat<e tinyfhiiiij alini eunilar to hiimvlf, which he hvee, 
rhe will hate that pereon. 

Proof. - The helovtsl object feels rwijffoeal hatretl to¬ 
wards him who hates it (111. si.); thend'ore the lover, in 
conceiving that anyone hates the b«*l()ved obje<’t, conceives 
the bekued thimr as aff<>eted by hatred, in other-words 
(in. xiii.), by pain; eonsi'tjuently he is himst'lf afCecto^ hy 
))ain aceomiianied by the idea of tlio hat«‘r of tlie l>eloved 
thing as cause; that is, he will hate hinv.uho Imtes any¬ 
thing which he himself loves (ni. xiii,Tij ho). Q.E.T>. 

Pkop. XLVI. If a mot hae been off* eted^ pleamrably or 
painfully by anyone, of a ebisti or nation different from, his 
own, and if tla pleasure or pain lute been arrompanied by the 
idea of the said stramjer as cause, under the general category 
»f f-' class or nation: the man wi'l feel love or haired, not 
only to the indir'.dnal stranger, but also to the whole class or 
nation whireto he bt longs. 

Proof .—This is evident from III. xvi. 

Pbop. XLVII. Joy arising from the fart, that anythingwe. 
hate is destroyed, or suffers other injury, is neoer vnaccom- 
panied by a certain pain in ns. ‘ ,, 

Proof .—This is evident from IU. xxvii. I^'ip^so far 
as we conceive a thing similar to ourselves to he ,affected 
with paiu, we ourselves feel i>ain. 

Note .—This proposition con also lx* proved from the 
Corollary to II. xvii. Whenever we romemlwr anything, 
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even ii it di^s riot i^u^lk erif ift we regard it only as present, • 
and tliO body is affeoted in;t^ same manner; vrberefdre, 
in so fex as the rememb^ce ^ the thing is strong, a man 
is deteririine^ *to regard it with pain; this determination, 
while the ima^ of the thing in question lasts, is indeed 
checked by the remembrance of other things excluding the 
existence of the aforesaid thing, but is not destroyed: hence, 
a man only feels pleasure in so far as the said determina¬ 
tion is checks: for tliis reason the joy arising from the 
injury done to what we hate is repeated, every time we re¬ 
member that object of hatred. For, as we have said, when - 
the-image of the thing in question is aroused, inasmuch 
as it involves the thing’s existence, it determines the man 
to regard the thing with the same pain as he was wont to 
do, when it actually did exist. However, since he has joined 
to the image of the thing other images, which exclude its 
existence, this determination to pain is forthwith checked,* 
and the man rejoices afresh as often as the repetition takes 
place. This is the cause of men’s pleasure in recalling 
past evils, and delight in narrating dangers from which 
they have escaped. For ivhcn men conceive a danger, they 
conceive it as still future, and are determined to fear it; 
this determination is checked afresh by the idea of freedom, 
which became associated with the idea of the danger when 
they escaped therJfAm; tliis renders them secure afresh: 
therefore they*rejoice afresh. 

Peop. XLVIII. Love or hatred towards, for instance, 
Peter is destroyed, if the pleasure involved in the former, or 
the pom involved in the latter emotion, he associated wi th the. 
idea of another came: and will he diminished in proportion 
as we conceive Peter not to have been the sole came of either 
emhtion. « 

Proof. —^This Prop, is evident Ironi trie mere derinmon 
of love and hatred (TTI. xiii. note). For pleasure is called 
love towards Peter, and pain is called hatred towards 
Peter, in so far as Peter is regarded as the cause of 

one epsotiqh or the other. When this condition of causality 
is wholly or partly removed, the emotion towards 

Pete? also whoUy or in part vanishes. Q.E.B. 

Prop. XUX. Love <&■ hatred towards a thing, which we 
conceive to be free, must, other conditions being similaf, be 
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^greater fhail if U were feli towa/rda a thing dking hy ne- 
eeaaity. 

Proof. —tiling wliieli we conceiTe as free must (L Def. 
vii.) lx* ]H>rceive'l through itseK without anything else. 
If, therefore, we coucoive it as the cause of pleasure or 
jiaiu, we shall theri'fore (ITT. xiii. note) love it or hate it, 
and shall do so with the utmost love or hatred that 'can 
arise from the giv<‘n emotion. But if the thing which 
causes the omotiou Im* eoueeived as acting l>y necessity, we 
shall then (hy the same Def. \ii. Part I.) conceive it not as 
the sole cause, hut as one of the causes of the emotion, and 
therefore oiu" love or hatred towaiils it will,he less. Q.E.l). 

JToh'.—Hence it follows, that men, thinking thoinw'lves 
to b(* free, fee] more loie or haired towards one another 
thiin tow.uils .inytliiiie else: to this (Miisideiution we must 
add the imitation of ('motions treated of in III. xxvii. xxxiv. 
“’xl. and xliii. 

Pi40P. Ti. Amjthimj irlia(< n r can he, acrkhnially, a caieah 
of hope or fear. 

Proo/'.—This projiosition is )irovt'd in the same way as 
nr. XV.. which SC'', tocethcr with tlie note to HI. xviii. 

Note. Things whii li are accidenf.illy the causes of hO|ie 
or fear are called good or <wi1 omens. Now, in so far as 
Mich omens are the cause of hojH' or fe.ir,'.hcy are (hy tlio 
definitioiisof liojM'and fe.irgiien in in.\i‘iii. note) the causes 
also of pleasure and pain,'*eonse(|U(‘ntly w(','^lo this extent, 
regard them with hoe or h.dred. and endeavour cither to 
invoke them as m('ans towards that which w<‘ hope for, or 

remoic them as ohstacles, or causes of that which we 
feaf.'It follows, further, from ill. \x\., that we arc naturally 
so eoustitiited as to Iwlieve re.ulily in that which wehoiHs for, 
and with (liipeulty in that whieliwi' fear; inon'otiser.'wc are 
apt to estiiuat(‘ such ohjeets altovi* or ImIow t heir true value. 
Hence there have arisen su|ierstitionB. wliorehy men ai'O 
everywhere assailed. However 1 do not tliink it worth 
while to iwint out here the vacillations simnghyffrom hope 
and fear; it follows from the definition of thes^Cnroti'ms, 
that there can be no hoiw without fear, and no fft>r with¬ 
out hope, asl will duly explain in the proper i>lac». Further, 
in so far as we hope for or fear anythii^, we regard it with 
love or hatred; thus everyone can apply by himself to 
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hope and ioar what we have said concerning love and , 
hatred. 

Pbop. UL. JMfferent men may he differently affected hy the 
same ohject, mi the seme man may he differealhj affected at 
different; Unm hy the same object. 

Proof .—^The human iKjdy is affected hy external hodies 
in a- variety of ways (II. Post. iii.). Two men may there¬ 
fore be differently affected at the same time, aaid therefore 
(by Ax. i. after Lemma iii. after 31. xiii.) may Ix! diffe¬ 
rently affectwl by one and the same object. Further (by 
the same Post.) the human body can In.' affected sometimes 
in one way, sometimes in another; •coiisequeiitly (by the 
' same Axiom) it may be differently affected at di^'reut 
times by one and the ham<* object. Q.F1.D. 

Note.—Wo thus sec* that it is possible, that what one 
man loves another may hate, and that what oni' jnau fears 
another may not fear; or, again, tliat one and the same* 
man may love what he once h,ited, or may bt‘ Itold where 
he once was timid, and so on. Again, as everyone judges 
according to his emotions what is good, uhsit bad, what 
better, and what worse (III. xxxix. nottd, it follows that 
men’s judgments may lary no h'ss thair their emotions,^ 
henco when we compare som(> with otluTs. wc distinguish 
them solely by the diversity of their emotions, and style 
some intrepid, otlisr^ timid, others by some other ejhthet. 
For instance, l*«li.il] call a man •jdrepid, if he des])ises an 
evil which I am acciA.tomed to fear; if I further take into 
consideration, that, in his dc.sir(‘ to injure lus enemies and to 
benefit those whom he loves, he is not restrained by the 
fear of an evil whi<‘h is sufficient to restniin me, J sliali 
him daring. Again, a m.iu will a])pear tinnd to me, if he 
fear# an evil which I iini accustomed to desj)ise; and if I 
further take iito consideration that his desire fe restrained 
by the fear of an evil, wliich is not sufficient to restrain me, 
1 shall say that he is cowardly; and in like manner will 
everyone pas|, judgment. 

Lastly, At>m this inconstancy in the nature of human 
jud^dxi^, inasmuch as a man often judges of things 
pSolely hf hi| emotions, and inasmuch as the things which 

^ This is possible, thon^ the human mind is part of the divine in¬ 
tellect, ns I Jmve shown in ll. xiii. note. 
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he helieyes'cause pleasure or pain, and theiefo^ mde^^ 
to promote o? prevent* are oft^ pur^v imagiEnaj^* pdife to 
sp^h of the uncertainty of things allhded toih itl. xxyiii.; 
we may readily conceive that a man may*^ at ,ene time 
affected trith ^easure, and at another wi^'pain, accom¬ 
panied by the idea of himself as cause. Thus lye can easily 
understand wliat are Repentance and Self-eomplatiewsy. 
Repentance is pain, accompanied by the idea of (me’a edf as 
cause: Self-complacency is pleasure accompanied by ths idea 
of om’s self as cause, and these emotions axe moat intense 
because men believe themselves to be free (lH. xlix.). 

Paop. LIT. An object which we have formerly seen m con- 
junotion with others, and which we do dot conceive to have any 
property that is not common to many, will not be regarded by 
us for so long, as an object which we conceive to have some 
property peculiar to itself . 

Proof .—As soon as we conceive an object which we have 
seen in conjunction with others, we at once remember those 
others (IE. xviii. and note), and thus we jiass forthwith from 
tlie contemplation of one* object to the contemplation of 
another object, ^nd this is the case with the object, which 
we conceive to have no property that is not common to 
many. For we thereupon assume that we are regarding 
therein nothing, which we have not hgfora seen in conjimc- 
tion with other objects. But whena i*e suppose that we 
conceive in an object something special,*wlueh we hajve 
never seen before, we must needs say that the mind, while 
regarding that object, has in itself nothing which it can fall 
to regarding instead thereof; therefore it is determined to 
■“iSiepeanteinplation of tliat object cftily. Therefore an object, 
&c. Q.E.D. 

Note .—This mental modification, or imagination of a 
particular bbing, in so* far as it is alone in the mind, is 
called Wonder; but if it lie excited by an object of fear, it 
is called Consternation, because wonder at an evil keeps a 
man so engrossed in the simpfe 6ontemplati<n^Jhereof, that 
he has no power to think of anything else'^^^by he 
might avoid the evil. If, however, the object of irpndter be 
a man’s prudence, industry, or anything of that sort, inas* 
much as the said man is thereby r^ard^ as fax 6urt>assing 
ourselves, wonder is called Yenwation; otherwise, if a 
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man’s angeil envy, &c., be vrliat we wonder at, the emotion ■ 
is called Horror. Again, if it be the prudence, industry, or 
what not, of a man we love, that we wonder at, our love 
will on this a(*count be the greater (HI. .adi.). and when 
joined to wonder or veneration is calM Devotion. We may 
in like manner conceive hatred, hope, confidence, and the 
other emotions, as associated with wonder; and we should 
thus be able to deduce more emotions than those which 
have obtained names in ordinary speech. Whence it is 
evident, that the mimes of the emotions have l)een applied 
in a<-cordance rather with their ordinary manifestations 

* than with an accura^ knowledge of their nature. 

To wonder is opposed Contempt, which generally ^arises 
from the.faet that, because we see someone wondering at, 
living, or fearing sometliing, or because something, at first 
Bight, appears to be like things, which we ourselves wonder 
at, love, fear, &c„ we art^ in consequence (III. xv. Coroll.* 
and iii. xxvii.), determined to wonder at, lov<', or fear that 
thing. But if from the presence, or more accurate contem¬ 
plation of the said thing, we are*coui]>ellcd to deny concern¬ 
ing it all that can be the cause of wondjr, love, fear, &e., 
the mfnd then, by the presimce of the thing, remains 
detennined to tliink nit her of those qmilities which are not 
in it. than of tlftise yrhich are in it; whereas, on the other 
hand, tho presenet' the object would cause it more pir- 
ticnlarly to rA'ard that which‘is thiuein. As devotion 
springs from wonder at a thing which we love, so does 
DerUion spring from contempt of a thing which we liate or 
fear, and heorn from contempt of folly, as veneration from 
wonder at prudence. Tjastly, we can conceive the'biiTo-*' 
tions of love, hope, honour, in association with con- 
teufpt, and can thence deduce otjier emotions, which are 
not distinguished one from another by any recognized 
name. 

Pjbop. LUI. When the iffinA regards ifeelf and its man 
power of a^^ 'fiiy, it feels pteaavre: and that pleasure is greater 
in proportion to the distinctness wherewith it conceives itself 
and its/wn power of activity. 

■ Proof. —'A man does not know himself except through 
the modifications of. his body, and the ideas thereof (H. 
xix, and xxiii.). When, therefore, the mind is able to con- 
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'template itself, it is thereby assumed to passfto a greater 
perfection, or (lELxi. note) to feel pleasure; and the pleasure 
will ho greater in proportion to the disianctness, wherewith 
it is able to oonc»ive itself and its own power of activity. 
Q.E.T). 

Corollary. —This pleasure is fostered more and more, in 
I>roportion as a man conceives himscH to be praise<I by 
others. For the more he conceives himself as praised by 
others,' the more will he imagine them to be affected with 
pleasure, acoompained by the idea of himself (III. xxix. 
note); thus he is (III. xxvii.) himself affected with greater 
pleasure, aci-ompanied by the idea of himself, Q.F.D. 

Pnoe. LTF. The mind endeavmrs to conceive only such 
things as osm rl its power of activity. 

Proof .—The eudcdvour or power of the mind is tiie actual 
essence thereof (1 IT. vii.); but the essence of the mind 
'obviously ouly alhrins that which.the mind is and can do; 
not that which it neither is nor can do; therefore the mind 
endeavours to conceive only such things as assert or afiirm 
its power of activity. Q.EsD. 

Piiop. LV. Whin the mind contemplates Us ou'n weahiess, 
it feels pain thereat. ’ 

Proof .—The chseuce of the mind ouly aflSrms that which 
the mind is, or can do; in other wonls, b is the mind’s 
nature to conceive only such things asf ,i'<sert its power of 
activity (last Proj)). Tims, when we say that the mind 
contimidales its own weakness, we aw' mendy snjring that 
while the mind is attempting to (oineive something which 
asserts its i)ow<‘r of activity, it is checked in its endeavour • 
—ffl’ftther words (III. xi. not(*), it ft els p.iiu. Q.E.JD. 

Corollary. This jiain is more and more fostered, if a 
man conceives that lie js blamed by others; this ma^ ho 
proved in the same way as the corollary to lU. liii. 

Note .—This pain, aecompaniiHl by the idea of our own 
weakness, is called htmUiiy; tj^e pleasure, which springs 
from the contemplation of oiirselVes, is calleikjgl/'-wtie or 
self-complacency. And inasmuch as this feeling is renewed 
as often as a man contemplates his own virtues, or'his own 
power of activity, it foUows that everyone is fond of 
narrating his own exploits, and displaying the force both 
of his bray and mind, and also tiiai for this reason, men 
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are troublt^me one to another. Again, it follows that., 
men are naturally envioiis (HI. xxiv. note, and HI. nsdi. 
note), rejoidng in the shortomin^ of their equals, and 
feeling pain at their virtues. For wnonevej a man conceives 
his own actions, ho is affected with pleasure (III. liii.), in 
proportion as his actions display more perfection, and he 
contjeives them more distinctly—that is (IT. xl. not?), in 
proportion as ho can distinguish them from others, and 
regard them as something special. Therefore, a man will 
take most pleasure in contemj)lating himself, when he con¬ 
templates some quality whicli he denies to others. But, if 
that which he affirms of himw'lf 1 h' attrilmtahle to the idea 
of man or animals*in general, he will not lx* so j>reatly 
pleased: ho will, on the contrary, feel pain, if he conceives 
that his own actions fall short when eoinpared with those 
6f others. This pain (Ill. xwiii.) lu* will endeavour to 
remove, hy putting a wrqng eoustruelion on the actions oft 
his equals, or hy, as far as ho can, emlxllishiiig his own. 

It is thus apparent that men are uaturally jjroue to 
hatred aud envy, which latter isfosh'red hy tlieii-education. 
For parents are aecnstomed to incite tlu'ir eliildrt'u to 
virtue solely hy the si)iu’ of houour ai«! envy. But, per¬ 
haps, some will serujilt' to assent to what i have said, 
because wc noUseldom admire meu’s virtues, and venerate 
their jtossessors, tfiVorder to remove sueli douUs, 1 append 
the following forollarv. 

Corollary .—Bo one envies tlie virtue of anjone who is 
not his equal. 

Proof .—Envy is a snc'cies of hatred (HI. xxiv. note) or 
(HI. xiii. not(')' jiaiu, tnat is (III. xi. note), a modifft^lijit 
whereby a man’s ]>ow(‘r of activity, or eiftleavonr towards 
activity, is chechisl. But a man does not endeavour or de¬ 
sire to do anything, which cannot'follow fi-omhis uatnri* as 
it is given; therefore a man will not desire any ]tower of 
activity or virtue (which is the same thing) tt> Iw attributed 
to him, thahis appropriifto to another’s nature and foreign 
to,,hi8.own; hence his desire eaunvtt he chocked, nor ho 
himsel^Iiained hy tho conti.*mplatiou of virtue in some one 
unlike lumsolf, consequently he cannot envy such an one. 
But he can envy his equal, who is assumed to have the same 
nature as himself. Q.E.1). 
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oi^ofe.r-T'^^en, therefore, ae we eaM in the <ote to HI- 
lihi we veawate a man, throngh wonder, at Ms pi^enee, 
for^tode, &c., -we do 8o,,becatise we o<®oeiye those gnalities 
to he peculiar to^Mm, and hot as common Ifc bur nature; 
we, therefore, no more envy their possessor, than we envy 
trees for being tall, or lions for being courageous. ;» ', 

P^op. LTT. T/iere are as many Mnd» ofplmmre, of pain, 
of desiri, and of every emotion compounded of iJheeej sac7t as 
vacillations of ^irit, or derived from these, suehm love, fyftred, 
hope, fear, &c., as there are hinds of objects wherry we aro 
affected. 

Proof. —Pleasure and 2 >ain, and consequently the emo¬ 
tions ^compounded thereof, or derived therefrom, are 
passions, or jmssive states (HI. xi. note); now we are 
necessarily passive (HI. i.), in so far as we have inadequate 
ideas; and only in so far as we have such ideas are wb 
passive (III. iii.); that is, we arq, only necessarily passive 
(n. xl. note), in so far as we conceive, or (11. xvii. and 
note) in so far as we are affected by an emotion, which in¬ 
volves the nature of our own body, and the nature of an 
external body. Wherefore the nature of every passive 
state must necessarily be so explained, that the nature, of 
the object whereby we are affected be expressed. Namely, 
the pleasure, which arises from, say, tlyi object a, involves 
the nature of that object a, and the pKfatnre, which arises 
from the object b, involves the nature of the object , b; 
wherefore these two pleasurable emotions are by nature 
different, inasmuch as the causes whence they arise are by 
nature different. So again the emotion of pain, wMch 
•Wj.ii(!ii>-from one object, is by nature different from the 
pain arising frdm another object, and, similarly, in the 
case of love, hatred, hope, fear, vacillation, &c. ' 

. Thus, therfe are necessarily as many kinds of pleasure, 
pain, love, hatred, &c., as there are kinds- of objects 
whereby we are affected. Now ^esire is each man’s essence 
or nature, in so far as it is conefcived as detsom^ined to a 
particular action by any given modification of itBe^(ro. 
IX. note); therefore, accor^ng as a man is affected through 
external causes by this or that kind.of pleasure, pam. love, 
hatred, &c., in other words, according as Ms nature is dis¬ 
posed in tMs or that manner, so wffl Ms desire be of one 
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kiii4 or aao|her, and the nature o£. one desire must neces- 
sa^^ differ from the nature of another desire, as widely as 
the .emotions differ, wherefrom ea<ih desire arose, liras 
there are as rSany kinds of desire, as th^e are kinds of 
pleasure^ pain, love, &c., consequently (by what has been 
shown) thete are as many kinds of desire, as there are 
kinds of objects whereby we are affected. Q.E.I). 

jybte.—‘Among the binds of emotions, which, by the last 
proposition, must be very numerous, the chief are Imeury, 
drunkenness, lust, ttmrice, and ambition, being merely species 
of love or desire, displaying the nature of those emotions in 
a manner varying according to the object, with which they 
are concerned. For by luxury, drunkenness, lust, avarice, 
ambition, «fcc., we simply mean the immoderate teve of 
feasting, drinking, venery, riches, and fame. Further¬ 
more, these emotions, in so far as we distinguish them 
from others merely by the objects wherewith they are con.* 
cemed, have no contraries. For tenq^erance, sobriety, and 
chastity, which we are wont to oppose to luxury, drunken¬ 
ness, and lust, are not emotions or passive states, but indi¬ 
cate a power of the mind which moderaljps the last-named 
emotions. However, I cannot here explain the remaining 
kinds of emotions (seeing that they are as numerous as the 
kinds of objects), i^r, if I could, would it be necessary. It 
is sufficient for bur purpose, namely, to determine the 
strength of thS emotions, and tlje mind’s power over them, 
to have a general definition of each emotion. It is sufficient, 
1 repeat, to understand the general properties of the emo¬ 
tions and the mind, to enable us to determine the quality 
and extent of the mind’s power in moderating andeheeS- 
ing the emotions. Thus, though there is ^ gi’eat difference 
between various emotions of love^ hatred, or desire, for in¬ 
stance between love felt towards children, and love felt 
towards a wife, there is no need for us to take cognizance 
of such differences, or to ^ck out further the nature and 
origin of em otions. • 

-FEpp. L VJLL Any emotion of a given individual differs 
from t Je emotion of another individnal, only in so far as the 
essence of the one individual differs from the essence of the 
other. ■' f 

Proof .—^This proposition is evident from Ax. i. (which 
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..see after Lemma iii. PSrop. Jtiii. Part ii.). ISj^verthelegs, 
■we will prove it from the nature of flie tlm'e jirimaiy 
emotions. 

All emotions ore attributable to desire, pl&sure, ori>ain, 
as their definitions alwvc ^ven show. But desire id each 
man’s nature or essence (ID!, is. nolo) 5 therefore desire in 
one individual differs from desire in another individual, 
only in so far as the nature or essence of the one differs 
from the nature or eswmee of Ihe other. Again, pleasure 
and pain are jiassive states or passions, iftliereby every 
' man’s power or endeavour to jK-rsist in liis l>eing is in¬ 
creased or diminished, heljs'd or hiiidered (III. xi. and 
note). ^ But by the endeavour to {xTsist in its being, in so 
far as it is attributable to mind and l)ody in cunjnnctiou, 
we mean apiietiteaud di'^ire ( 111 . ix. notej ; therefore 
sure and pain are identical with desire or aj>iM‘tite, in so* 
*fcir as by external causes they aredncreasc'd or diminished, 
helped or liiiidered, in other words, tlw'y an* every man’s 
nature; whercl'oiv the plctisurf* and jaiin felt by one man 
differ from the pleasure and pain felt by anotln'r man, 
only in so far as,the nature or essf'iuc of the one man 
differs from the essence of the other; emistsjuently, any 
emotion of one individual only differs, Ac, Q.E.I). 

Note. —Hence it follows, that the emotjornTof the animals 
which are c<ill»>d imitioiial (for after leltrfiing Hu* origin of 
mind we cannot doubt ILfSt bnites feel) onry differ from 
man’s emotions, to the extent that brute nature difft'rs 
from hiunan nature. Horse and man are alik<> carried 
_away by the desire of pi’ocrealion; but Ihe desin* of the 
TorWt'f is e<jnui*^ the d<*sire of the‘latter is hinnan. So 
also the lusts and a{>jH*tites of iusc'cts, fi,sh('s, and Hrds 
must needs vary according to the st'veral natures. This, 
although each individual livf's contcuit and rejoices iu that 
nature Isjlonging to him wherein he has his 1 a*ing, yet the 
life, wherein .each is coutait ( 1114 ) rejoices, is nothing t'lse 
but the idea, or soul, of the Haiti ifiditidual, arid iteneo the 
joy of one only differs in nature from the joy of auether, 
tothoextont that the essence of one differs from the hssenee 
of another. Lastly, it follows from the fort'going projxwi- 
tion, that there is no small difforonoe between the joy which 
actuates, say, a drunkard, and the joy jxissessed by a philo- 
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gopher, as | just meDtion here by the way. Thus far I. 
have t^toa of fhe emotioHS attributable to man, in so far as 
he is passive. It remains to add a few words on those 
attributab le t6 him in so far as he is activp. 

Pbo#. LVULl. Beddes pleasure and desire, which are passi¬ 
vities or passions, there are other emotiotis derived from 
plehsure amd desire, which are cdirWiUdble to us in so far as 
We are active. 

Proo/.---When the mind eomoives itself and its jiowcr of 
aetivity, it feels pleasure (Ill. liii.): now the mind neces¬ 
sarily contemplates itself, when it conet'ivos a true or 
adequate idea (11. xliii;. But the mind do<‘s conceive cer¬ 
tain adequate ideaS (II. xl. note 2). Therefore, it feels 
pleasure in so far as it couccives adequate ideas; that 
is, in so far as it is active (III. i). Af>.un, the mind, 
both in so far as it has clear and distinct idens, and in so 
far as it has <'oufuhed hjeas, eud<*avours to jMTsist in its • 
own being (IIL ix.J; hut by such au endeavour we mean 
desire (by the note to the s.niie Proj).); thereiore, desire is 
also attrilnitable to us, in so far as ue underst.ind, or 
(IIT. i.) in so far as we are active. Q.E.B. 

Prop. LIX. Among all ihe tmotions attrihiitahle to the 
mind as active, then are none which cannot h referrid to 
pleasure or pais. 

Proof .—All (>u»ot»ou& can be refemd to desire, plctisure, 
or itaiu, as tlifrir definitions, alnswly given, show. Now by 
pain we mean tliat the mind’s ^Kiwer of thinking is dimi¬ 
nished or checked (HI. \i, and note); therefore, in so far 
as the mind feels ]ttun, its power ot understanding, that is, 
of activity, is diminisliedor checked (III. i.) ; thcrefeuv r nb 
painful emotions cau be attrilnited to thcbiind in virtue of 
ittf being active, but only emoiions of pleasure and desire, 
which (l>y the last Prop.) an* attributable to*the mind in 
that condition. Q.E.T). 

Note .—^All actions following from emotion, which are at¬ 
tributable to the mind* in virtue of its understanding, I 
8e| dywn to strength of character (fortiiudo), which I divide 
into courage (aniinosiias) and highmindedness (generositas). 
By courage I mean t1u‘ desire whereby every man strives to 
preserve his own being in accordance solely with ths dictates 
of reason. By highmindedness I mean^ the desire whereby 
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every mm endeavours, solely under ihe dietcdes reason, to 
' aid other men cmd to unite them to hvmelf in friendship. 
Those actions, therefore, which have regard solely to the 
good of the ageni I sot down to courage, thofee which aim 
at the good of others I set down to highmindedness. Thus 
temperance, sobriety, and presence of mind in danger, &c., 
are rarieties of courage; courtesy, mewy, &c., are variefies 
of highmindeduess. 

I think I have thus explained, and displayife tlirough 
their primary causeS the pi-ineipal emotions and vacillations 
of spirit, which arise from the combination of the three pri¬ 
mary emotions, to wit, desire, i»lea&urc, and pain. It is 
evitlent_from what I have said, tliat wd are in many ways 
driven about by external causes, and that like waves of the 
sea driven by contrary winds wo toss to and fro unwitting 
of the issue and of our fate. But I have said, that 1 have 
only set forth the chief conflicting emotions, not all that 
might l>c given. For, by proceeding in the same way as 
above, we can easily show that love is united to repentance, 
scorn, shame, &e. I think everyone will agree from what 
has lieen said, that the emotions may be compounded one 
with another in so many ways, and so many variations may 
arise therefrom, as to exceed all possibility of computation. 
However, for my pnrjxise, it is imough to harre enumerated 
the most important; to reckon up Ilw»r(»,t which I have 
omitted would be more cursous than profitable It remains 
to remark concerning love, that it very often happens that 
while wi are enjoying a thing which we longed for, the 
body, from the act of cnjoymimt, acipiircs a new disposition, 
■where! y it is detennini'd in another* way, other images of 
things are aroused in it, and the mind begins to eonccive 
and desire something fresh. For example, when we con¬ 
ceive something which generally delights us with its flavour, 
we desire to enjoy, that is, to eat it. But whilst we are 
thus enjoying it, the stomach i.s filled and the body is other¬ 
wise disposed. If, therefore, when-the body is thus other¬ 
wise disposed, the image of the food which is iiresejjt \)e 
stimulated, and consequently the endeavour or desire to 
eat it be stimulated also, the new disposition of the body 
will feel repugnance to the desire or attempt, and conse¬ 
quently the presence of the food which we formerly longed 
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fox wiU'b^vme odious. This reTulsion of feeliug is called,. 

Ot^weariuesp. For the r^, I hare ueglected the. 
fliodificatioBB of the bod^'.ohservahle in emotions, 
such, for instance, as trembling, pwor, sobbing, laughter, 
&o^> foi^ these are attributable to the body only, ■without 
any reference to the mind. Lastly, the definitions of the 
embtions require to.be supplemented in a few points; I will 
therefore repeat them, interpolating such observations as I 
think sho^d here and there be added. 


DEFINmOES OP THE EMOTIONS. 

I. Desire is the actual essence of man, in so far “as it is 
conceived, as determined to a particular activity by some 
Igiven mo^cation of itself. 

Ea^lanation .—We ha'^e said above, in the note to Prop 
ix. of this part, that desire is appetite, with consciousness 
thereof; further, that appetite is the essence of man, in so 
far as it is determined to act in a way tending to promote 
its o-wn persistence. But, in the same note, I also re¬ 
marked that, strictly speaking, 1 recogmze no distinction 
between appetite and desire. For whether a man be con¬ 
scious of his appetite or not, it remains one and the same 
appetite. Thus, ^n order to avoid the appearance of tauto¬ 
logy, I have tefrained from explaining desire by appetite; 
but I have taken care to define it in such S. manner, as to 
comprehend, \mder one head, all those endeavours of 
human nature, which we distinguish by the terms appetite, 
win, desire, or impulse. I might, indeed, have saM, that 
desire is the essence of man, in so far as'tt is conceived as 
determined to a particular activity; but from such a defi¬ 
nition (cf. n. xxiii.) it would not 'follow that the mind can 
be conscious of its desire or appetite, Therefore, in order 
to imply the'eause of such consciousness, it was netessary 
to add, in so fwr as it istdetennined by some given nwdifica~ 
j^c.* For, by a modification of man’s essence, we 
unden^tand every disposition of the said essence, whether 
such ^spotition be innate, or whether it be conceived solely 
under the attribute of thought, or solely under the attri¬ 
bute of extension, or whether, lastly, it be referred simul- 
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^taneonulyto both these attributes. By the |prm. desire, 
then, 1 here mean all man’s endeavours, impulses, appe¬ 
tites, and volitions, which vary according to each man’s 
disposition, aud^aro, therefore, not seldom opposed one to 
another, according as a man is drawn in different directions, 
and know's not where to turn. 

n. Phamrp is the transition of a man from a less to a 
greater jjerfection. 

III. Pain is the transition of a man from a greater to a 
lesh ]H‘rlVctiou. 

E^planaiion. —say transition: for pleasure is not i)er- 
feetion itself. Bor, if man \ver<‘ bom with the perfection 
to which he passes, he would possess tfie same, without the 
emotion of ]ileasure. This apjiears more clearly from the 
consider.ition of the coutniry emotion, pain. No one <*an 
deny, that }>.iin consisfs in tin* transition to a i)erteei 
/ion, and nol in the It'ss perfection itself: for a man cannot 
be p.nne(I, in so far as lie piirlukes of iwrfectiou of any 
degns*. Neitlier c.ui we say, that j)ain consists in the ab- 
seiKs* of a greater ]H‘rfe(tion. For ahsence is nothing, 
whereas the emotion of is an activity; wherefore this 
m'tivity can onij he the aetiiityof transition from a gi'eater 
to a less pt'rfectiou—in otlit*r words, it is an ai*tivily 
wh(*rehy a man’s power of action is lessened or constrained 
(cf. III. u. note). I pass over the deisiitions of uierri- 
uieiit, stimulation, melancholy, and grief, <»eeanse these 
tenns are genetelly umsI in jvference to the body, and aro 
merely kimls of pleasure or ])aiu. 

IV. Wundft is the eou<*eption {uuiiijuialio) of anything, 

wl»i'rt«i.i the mind comes to a stand,*because the particular 
con(;ej>t in questhm has no connection with other concepts 
(t*f. III. lij. and noti*). • 

l'fplana1i<in. —In the ‘noti* to II. xtiii. we showed the 
reason, why the mind, from the eontcmjilation of one thing, 
straightway falls to the contemplation of another thing, 
namely, because the images of {he two things are so asso- 
ciateil and arranged, that one foUow’s the other. 'Ihipi st^te 
of association is impossihlc, if the image of the thing be 
now; the mind will then he at a stand in the contempla¬ 
tion thereof, until it is determined by other causes to flunk 
of something else. 
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Thus the conception of a new object, (Jonsidered in itself, 
is of the sawe nature as other conceptions; hence, I do not 
include wonder among the emotions, nor do I see why I 
should so include it, inasmuch as this distraction of the 
miml arises from no positive cause drawing away the mind 
from other objects, but merely from the absena^ of a 
cause, wliich should dc^rtnine the mind to jtass from the 
coniemplatiou of one* object to the contemplation of 
another. 

r, therefore, recognize only three primitive or primary 
emotions (as I said in the note to III. xi.), namely, pleasure, 
jjfiiu, and desire. I have spoken of wonder, simply Is'canse 
it is customary to’speak of cerinin emotious springing 
from the three primitive ones by (bfE<'rent nanieif, when 
they arc ii'ferred 1o the objeefs of oiu' wonder. I am led 
by the same motive* to add a d<‘finitioii of contempt. 

V. Contn^yt is the coiiei'ption of an^thingwhieh touehe% 
tlie mind so little, that it s presi'nee leads t he mind to imagine 
those (jualilies which are not in it, rather than such as are 
in it (cf. Til. lii. note). 

The definitions of vt'uer.iliou and scorn I here pass over, 
for I am not aware that any emotion.-.'are iiauied after 
tliom. 

VT. Love is.*ploasnre, ac'compauied by tin* idea of an 
€xt<>rual can SI*. 

^Ejrplnnalhny. —'J'lus dcfinitiou^'xplains snlficieiitly clearly 
the essence of love*; the* defimtiou given Ivy those authors 
who say that l(»ve is ihe, lovcr'v wihh fo unite liinivelf to f/ts 
loved ohjeef exjin-sses a iwoperty, but not the essence of 
love; and, as such authors have not sufficiently discerned 
love’s essence, they have la'cn unable to a<'.)uire a true con¬ 
ception of its ]>ro|H'rlies, accordingly their definition is on 
all hands admitted to be v(*iy obscure. It mttst. howevc-r, 
be noted, that when 1 say tliat it is a pro]K»rty of love, that 
the lover shottld wish to unite himself to the beloved object, 
1 do not here mt*an hjs consent, or conclusion, or a 
fr cy^ ^ci^Hon of the mind (for I have shown such, in II. 
xlviii., V> Imj fictitious); neither do I mean a desire of being 
united to the Ijvod object when it is absent, or of continu¬ 
ing in its presence when it is at hand; for love can be. con¬ 
ceived without either of these desires; hut by wish I 
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mean the contentment, which is in the lover, on account of 
the presence of the beloved object, whereby the pleasure of 
th e lov er is strengthened, or at least maintained. 

VJi. Hatred^is pain, accompanied by the*id.ea of an ex¬ 
ternal cause. 

Explanation .—These obseiwations are easily grasped after 
what has been said in the explaijation of the preceding 
de finitio n (cf. also HI. xiii. note). 

VJJl. Inclination, is pleasure, accompanied by the idea of 
something which is accidentally a cause of pleasm-e. 

IX. Averdo7i is pain, accompanied by the idea of some¬ 

thing which is accidentally the cause of pain (cf. HI. xv.. 
note). ■' 

X. Itevolion is lore towards one whom we admire. 

Explanation .—Wonder (ad/miratio) arises (as Are have 

shown, m. lii.) from the novelty of a thing. If, tlierefor6, 
«it hapiHjns that the object of otir.Avonder is often coneeh’ed 
by us, we slxall cease to wonder at it; thus we see, that 
the emotion of devotion readily degenerates into simple 
love. 

XI. Derigion is jdeasure arising from our conceiving the 
presence of a quality, which we despise, in an object which 
we hate. 

Explanation .—In so far as we despise a«thing which we 
hate, we deny existence thereof (III. 5u.»note), and to that 
extent rejoice (III. xx.). ,.But since we asstime that man 
hates that which he derides, it follows that the pleasure in 
question is not Avithout alloy (cf. IH. xlvii. note). 

Xn. Hope is an inconstant pleasure, arising from the 
idea of- something past or future, whereof we to a certain 
extent doubt thb issue. 

XIII. Fear is an inconstant pain arising from the idea 
of something past or future, whereof we to a certain extent 
doubt the issue (cf. III. xviii. note). 

Explanation .—From these definitions it follows, that there 
is no hope uniningled with fear/ and no fear umningled 
with hope. For he, who depends on hope and douh^s.qpn- 
ceming the issue of anything, is assumed to conceiAse some¬ 
thing, which excludes the existence of the e^id thing in the ■ 
future j therefore he, to this extent,.feels pam (cf. III. xix.); 
consequently, while dependent on hope, he fears for the 
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isHtio. Contrariwise he, who fears, in other words douhts,,., 
conceriiingJtho issue of something which he hates, also 
conceives sometliiiig which excludes the existence of the 
thing in qutistion; to this extent *he feel^ pleasure, and 
conse(juentiy to this extent he hopes that it wili turn out 
as he (.lesires (III. xx.). 

XIV. Confidence is pleasuri' arisiug from tlie idea of 
something pa.st or future, wherefrom all cause of doubt has 
been removed. 

XV. Deitpair is pain arising from the idea, of something 
past or fut,ur<‘, wh<!r<jfrom all cause of doubi has been re¬ 
moved. 

Exjdaiiati'iti .—Tlfis conM('nc(' spriiig.s from b(q:ie, and 
despair from fear, when all cause for donlit as lodaie issue 
of aJi event has been removed: this (monies to j.ass, because 
man conceives something ])ast or future as present and I’e- 
gards it as such, or ehse liecause he conceives tiTher things* 
which exclude tlie existence of the caiescs of his doubt. 
Poi% although We can never be absolutely certain of the 
issue <d any ])a.rticu]ar event (II. xxxi. Ooroll. I, it may 
lU'Tcrtln'less happen that we feel no donlit conccruing it. 
For we have shown, that to feel no dihibt coueeniing a 
thijig is not the same as to be quite certain of it ('ll. xlix. 
note). Thus jj may happen that we are affected by the 
same emotion of ^'ii'.'^orc or pain coiiecruing a thing past 
or future, SIS (^mccruiug the conce])tiou of a. thing present; 
this I have already shown in nf. xviii., to which, with its 
note. I refer the reader. 

XVI. Joy is jileasure accompanied by the idea of some¬ 
thing past, which has Iwnl an issue beyond onr lio|'io—. 

X Vil. iHeitfipointnieid is pain accom])ani^d by the idea of 
soigotlnng past, which has bad an issue contrary to our hojie. 

XVIII. PHy is pain accompanied by the idea of evil, 
which has befallen someone else whom wo conceive to be 
like ourselves (cf. HI. xxii. note, and HI. .xxvii. note). 

Esqilatiation .—Between jtty and sympathy (raiecriem’dia) 
there seeufts to lie no difference, unless perlia])s that the 
forararterm is used in reference to a particular action, and 
'the latter in reference to a disjiosition. 

XIX. Airproval is love towaids one who has done good 
to another. 

II. N 
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XX. Indignation is hatred towards one who has done 
*evil to another. 

Explanation .—I am aware that these terms are employed 
in senses somewhat different from those usually assigned. 
But my pur]X)8e is to explain, not the meaning of words, 
hut the nature of things. 1 therefore make use of such 
terms, as may convey my meaning without any violent de¬ 
parture from their ordinary signification. One state¬ 
ment of my method will suffice. As for the cause of the 
ahove-mvmed emotions see III. xxvii. Coroll, i., and m. 
xxii. note. 

XXI. Partiality is thinking too highly of anyone Iwcause 
of the love we l)ear him. 

XXn. T)igparagemcHt is thinking too meanly of anyone, 
because we hate him. 

Explanation .—Thus jtartiality is an effect of love, and 
disparagement an effect of hatred: so that partiality may 
also be defined as love, in bo far as It induces a man to tldnk 
too highly of a beloved object. Contrariwise, diuparagement 
may be defini*d as hatred, in so far as it induces a mam. to 
think too meanly of a hated object. Cf. III. xxvi. note. 

XXIII. Enry is^hatre^d, in so far as it induces a man to 
be pained by another’s good fortune, and to rejoice in an¬ 
other’s evil fortune. 

Explanation .—Envy is generally oppt'scd‘‘to sympathy, 
which, by doing some violenc<» to the meaning of the word, 
may therefore bo thus defifiiHl: 

XXIV. Sympathy (luisericordia) is love, in so far as it 
induces a man to fwl pleasure at another’s good fortime, 
and pijin at another’s evil fortune. 

-Concerning envy see the notes to III. xxiv. 
and xxxii. These emotions also arise from pleasure or 
pain accomitanied by the idea of something external, as 
cause either in itself or accidentally. I now pass on to 
other emotions, which are accompanied by the idea of some¬ 
thing within as a cause. 

XXV. Self-approval is pleasure arising fromra man’s 
contemplation of himself and his own power of actiSh,""* 

XXVI. Humility is pain arising from a man’s dtentem- 
plation^of his own weakness of body or mind. 

Expumation. —Self-complacency is opx>osed to humility. 
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in so far as we thereby mean pleasure arising from a con- 
templation|of our own power of action; but, in so far as 
we mean thereby pleasure accompanied by the idea of any 
action which we believe we have performed by the free de¬ 
cision of our mind, it is opposed to repentance, which we 
ma y thus define: 

XX Vii. Bepentance is pain accompanied by tho idea of 
some action, wliich we lielieve we have performed by the 
free decision of our mind. 

ErplavatUm. —Tho causes of these emotions we have set 
forth in III. li. note, and in HI. liii. hv. Iv. and note. 
Concerning the free decision of the mind see II. xxxv. 
note. This is perhajis the place to caU attention to tho 
fact, that it is nothing wonderful that aU tho^ actions, 
which are commonly called wrorig, are followed by pain, 
•and all those, which are called rigM, are lollowed by plea¬ 
sure. We can easily gather from what has been said, tlii^t 
this depends in great niSasure on education. Parents, by 
reprobating the former class of actions, and by frequently 
eluding their children because of them, and also* by j)or- 
suading to and jiraising the latter class, have brought it 
alx)ut, that the former should be associated with pain 
and the latter with ideasure. This is confirmed by Ci.ix)- 
rience. For custom and religion are not the same among 
all men, but th^t*^iich some consider sacred others cou- 
bidor profan% and what some consider honourable others 
consider disgraceful. Accordiflg as each man has been 
educated, he feels rei)entanco for a given action or glories 
therein. 

XXViil. Pride is thinking too highly of one’s s|^f from 
self-love. 

^rpilanaium .—Thus pride is different frdin partiality, for 
the latter term is used in reference to an cUemal object, 
but pride is used of a man thinking too highly of him¬ 
self. However, as partiality is the effect of love, so is 
pride tho effect or proueJty of self-love, which may there¬ 
fore b^ sthus defin^, love of self or self-approval, in so 
leads a man to think too highly of himsrif. To 
this emotion there is no contrary. For no one thinks too 
meanly of himself because of self-hatred; I say that no 
one thinks too meanly of himself, in so far as he con- 
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wives that he is incapable of doing this or that. For what- 
Soever a man imagines that he is incapable ofjdoing, he 
imagines this of necessity, and by that notion he is so dis¬ 
posed, that he really cannot do that which he conceives tliat 
he cannot do. Ibr, so long as he conceives that he cannot 
do it, so long is he not determined to do it, and conse¬ 
quently so long is it impossible for him to do it. However, 
if we consider such matters as only depend on opinion, we 
shall find it conceivable that a man may think too meanly 
of himself; for it may happen, that a man, sorrowfully re¬ 
garding his own weakness, should imagine that he is de¬ 
spised by all men, while the rest of the world are thinking 
of nothing less than of despising him. Again, a man may 
think toOvTpqanly of himself, if he deny of hinis«df in the 
present sometliiug in relation to a future time of which he 
is uncertain. As, for instance, if he should say that he is 
ugable to form any cleai- conceptions, or that He can desire 
and do nothing but what is wicked and l>ase, <!(;<;. We may 
also say, that a man thinks too meanly of himself, when we 
see him from excessive fear of shame refusing to do things 
which others, his equals, venture. We can, therefore, set 
down as a contrary to pride an emotion which I will call 
self-abasement, for as from self-complacency springs pride, 
so from humility springs self-abasement, which I will 
acco rdin gly thus define: 

X X I X. Self-ahasemtnt is tliinking too meaulj^ of one’s self 
by reason of pain. 

Explanation .—We are nevertheless generally accustomed 
to opjwse pride to humility, but in that ease we pay more 
atteptiqjj to the effect of either emotion than to its nature. 
We are wont to call proud the man who boasts too much 
(III. XXX. note), who talks of nothing but his own virtues 
and other people’s faults, who wishes to 1>e first; and lastfy 
who goes through life with a style and pomp suitable to 
those far above him in station. On the other hand, we 
call humble the man who too oftan blushes, who confesses 
Ids faults, who sets forth other men’s virtues, and who, 
lastly, walks with bent head and is negligent of his'SEfcae. 
However, these emotions, humility and self-abasemeAt, are 
extremely rare. For human nature, considered in itself, 
strives against them as much as it can (see IH, xiii. Hv.) ; 
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honce those, who are believed to be most self-abased and 
bumble, are generally in reality the most ambitious and 
envious. 

XXX, TIonour is pleasure accompanied by the idea of 
some action of our own, which we believe to be praised by 
others. 

XXXI. Shame is pain accompanied by the idea of some 
action of onr own, which we believe to be blamed by 
others. 

Explanation .—On this subject see the note to III. xxx. 
Ihit we should here remarl the difference' which exists be- . 
tween shame and modest}. Shame is the j<ain following 
the deed wher<*ot we are ashamed. Modt'sty is the fear 
or dread of sha me, %vhich restrains a man from t^)mmitting 
a base a<'tion. Modesty is usually opposed to shameless¬ 
ness, but the latter is not an emotion, as I will duly show; 
however, the names o4 the emotions fas T have I'cmarlft'd 
already) have regard rather to their exercise than to their 
nature. 

T have now fulfilled my task of explaining the emotions 
arising from ]ileasur(' and ])ain. I tjierefore ])roceed to 
treat of those wliieh I refer to desire. 

XXXIl. Ji<(tret is tin' desire or appetit(' to possess some¬ 
thing, ke]>t »'ive ly tlu' reniombrance of the said thing, and 
at tin* siuiie tilT'i't^**»u)strained by the remf'mbrance of other 
things which exc'lude 1h(' e\ist 4 'nce of it. 

Explainiiioii. - Wlieii we remember a thing, we are by that 
vc'ry fact, as I have alre.id} said more than once, disjiosed to 
contemjdat e it wit h t he same emotion as if it were something 
present; but this disposition or endeavour, wliih'' we are 
awake, is geui'rally cheeked by the images of things which 
i^cludi'tlu' existi'iiee of that which we remember. Tims 
when we ix'member something*which affi'cted us with a 
certain jdcasure, we by that very fact endeavour to regard 
it with the same emotio^ of pleasure as though it were 
present, but t his eudeisvour is at once clu'cked by the re- 
mt'mkrance of tilings which exclude the existence of the 
■tninft in (|uestion. Wherefore regret is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a pain oj> 2 )osed to that pleasure, which arises from 
the absc'nce of sometliing we hate (ef. m. xlvii. note). 
But, as the name regret seems to refer to desire, I set 
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Ahis emotion down, among the emotions springing from 
de sire ._ 

XXX111 . Emulation js the desire of something, engen¬ 
dered in ns by -our conception that others have the same 
desire. 

Explanation .—He who runs away, because he sees others 
running away, or he who fears, because he sees others in 
fear; or again, he who, on seeii^ that another man has 
burnt his, hand, draws towards him his own hand, and 
moves his body as though his own hand were burnt; such 
an one can be said to imitate another’s emotion, but not to 
emulate him; not because the causes of ^midation and imi¬ 
tation are different, but because it has b^me customary to 
speak of’^nulation only in him, who imitates that wldch 
we deem to be honourable, useful, or pleasant. As to the 
cause of emulation, cf. IH. xxvii. and note. The reason* 
why this emotion is generally coupled with envy may be 
seen from HI. xxxii. and note. 

XXXIV. Thanifuhiegs or QratUude is the desire or zeal 
springing from love, whereby we endeavour to benefit him, 
who with similar |eelings of love has conferred a benefit 
on us. Cf. m. xxxix. note and xl. 

XXXV. Benevolence is the desire of benefiting one whom 
we pity.* Cf. in. xxvii. note. 

XXXVI. Anger is the desire, wherSlr^ through hatred 
we are induced to injure oye whom we hate, HI. xxxix. 

XXX Vii. Revenge is the desire whereby we are induced, 
through mutual hatred, to injure one who, with similar 
feelings, has injured us. (See HI. xl; Coroll. ii. and 
note.) ** 

XXXVin. Cruelty or savageness is the desire, whereby 
a man is impelled to injure one whom we love or pity. • 

Eiplanatim. —To cruelty is opposed clemency, which is 
not a passive state of the mind, but a power whereby man 
restrains his anger and revenge^ 

XXXIX. Timidity is the desire* to avoid a greater evil, 
which we dread, by undergoing a lesser evil. Cf. 
note. 

XL. Paring is the desire, whereby a man is set on to ufi 
something dangerous which his equals fear to attempt. 

XU. Cowardice is attributed to one, whose desire ii 
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checked by the fear of some danger which his equals dar^ 
to encouiter. 

Explanation .—Cowardice is, therefore, nothing else but 
the fear of some evil, which most dien are^ont not to fear; 
hence I do not reckon it among the emotions springing from 
defire. Nevertheless, I have chosen to explain it here, be¬ 
cause, in so far as we look to the desire, it is truly opposed 
to the emotion of daring. 

XLn. Congtemation is attributed to one, whose desire of 
avoiding evil is checked by amazement at the evil which he 
fears. 

Explanation .—Consternation is, therefore, a species of 
cowardic.e. But, Inasmuch as consternation arises from a 
double fear, it may be more conveniently defims^ as a fear 
which keeps a man so bewildered and wavering, that he is 
not able to remove the evil. I say bewildered, in so far as 
we understand his desire of removing the evil to be cao- 
strained by his amazement. I say wavering, in so far as 
we understand the said desire to be constrained by the 
fear of another evil, which equally torments him: whence 
it comes to pass that he knows not, which he may avert of 
the two. On this subject, see HI. xxxfx. note, and HI. lii. 
note. Concerning cowardice and daring, see III. h. note. 

XUn. C(^irtesy, or deference (Hvmanitas sen modestia), 
is the desire o^-Aating in a way that should please men, 
and refraining from that which should displease them. 

XLIV. Ambition is the immoderate desire of power. 

Explanation .—^Ambition is the desire, whereby all the 
emotions (cf. HI. xxvii. and xxxi*) are fostered and 
strengthened; therefore this emotion can with .difficulty 
be overcome. For, so long as a man is^jound by any de¬ 
sire, he is at the same time necessarily bound by this. 
“ The best men,” says Cicero, “ aft-e especially*led by honour. 
Even philosophers, when they write a book contemning 
honour, sign their names thereto,” and so on. 

XLV. Lmwry is excgslive desire, or even love of living 
sumnfaiftuslv. 

'^SWn.. Intemperance is the excessive desire and love of 

nnking. 

. XLVII. Avarice is the excessive desire and love of 
riches. 
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XLVni. Lust is-desire and love in the matter of sexual 
intercourse. 

E'jcplanatwn .—Whether this desire be excessive or not, it 
is still called lust. These last five emotions (as I have 
shown in III. Ivi.) have no contraries. For deference is a 
species of ambition C£. III. xxix. note. 

Again, I have already pointed out, that temperance, 
sobriety, and chastity indicato rather-a power than a 
passivity of the mind. It may, nevertheless, happen, that 
an avaricious, an ambitious, or a timid man may abstain 
from excess in eating, drinlting, or sexual indulgence, yet 
avarice, ambition, and fear are not contrai-ies to luxury, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. For 5.u avaricious man 
often iss.glad to gorge himself with food and drink at 
another man’s exj)ense. An ambitious man will restrain 
himself in nothing, so long as he thinks his indulgen(«s are 
^cret; and if he lives among drunkards and debauchees, 
he will, from the mere fact of being ambitious, Is? more 
prone to those vices. Lastly, a timid man does that which 
he would not. For though an avaricious man should, for 
the sake of avoiding death, cast his riches into the sea, he 
will none the less'ri'inaiii avaricious; so, also, if a lustful 
man is do-vvncast, lieeause he cannot follow his bent, he does 
not, on the ground of abstention, ceasc! to Ije lustful. In 
fiict, these emotions are not so much,(<sisi'erned with the 
actual feasting, diinking, <tc., as with the appfdite and love 
of such. Nothing, therofoVe, can bo opposed to these emo¬ 
tions, but high-mindedness and valour, whereof I will speak 
presently. 

The^lefinitions of jealousy and other waverings of the 
mind I pass orer in silence, first, because they arise 
from the compounding of the emotions already described; 
secondly, iKjcause many of them have no distinctive names, 
which shows tliat it is sufiicient for practical purposes to 
have merely a general knowledge of them. However, it is 
established from the definitions^)f, the emotions, wliich we 
have set forth, that they all siting from desire, ^^easure, 
or pain, or, rather, that there is nothing besides thes^tlSKs ,, 
wherefore each is wont to be called by a variety of naHie^ w; 
accordance -with its various relations'and extrinsic tokens. 
If we now direct our attention to these primitive emotions, 
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and to what has been said concerning the nature of the 
mind, we siiall be able thus to define the emotions, in so 
far as they are referred to the mind. only. 


’ Genebal Definition of the Emotions. 

Emotion, which is called a passivity of the soul, is a 
confused idea, whereby the mind afiirms concerning its 
body, or any part thereof, a force for existence (existendi 
via) greater or less than before, and by the presence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one tiling rather 
than another. 

Explanation. —I say, first, that emotion or ]>*{sion of 
the soul is a confused idea. For we have shown that the 
mind is only passive, in so far as it has inadequate or con¬ 
fused ideas. (III. iii.) I say, further, toherchy tlie mini\ 
affirms co^icern i ug its ho3y or any part thereof a force for 
existence greater tluin before. For all the ideas of bodies, 
which we possess, denote rather the actual disposition of 
our own body (II. xvi. CdroU. ii.) than the nature of an 
external body. But the idea which constitutes the reality 
of an emotion must denote or exprbss the disjiosition of 
the Ixidy, or qf some part thereof, which is possessed by 
the body, or souNj-^iart thereof, because its jiowcr of action 
or force for exstence is increased or diminished, heljied or 
hindered. But it must be noted that, when 1 say a greater 
or less force, for existence than before, I do not mean that 
the mind compares the present with the past disposition of 
the body, but that the idea wliich constitutes the roglity of 
an emotion affirms something of the body, wliich, in fact, 
involves more or less of reality than before. 

And inasmuch as the essence*of mind consists in the 
fact (II.xi.xiii.),that it afiirms the actual existence of its own 
body, and inasmuch as we understand by perfection the 
very essence of a thing„itft‘ollows that the mind passes to 
gimtej^iA less perfection, when it happens to affirm con- 
i^mmg its own body, or any part thereof, something in- 
more or less reality than before. 

When, therefore* I said above that the power of the 
mind is increased or diminished, I merely meant that the 
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mind had formed of its own body, or of spme part thereof, 
an idea involving more or less of reality, than if had already 
afBrmed concerning its own body. For the excellence of 
ideas, and th^ actual* power of thinking are measured by 
the excellence of the object. Lastly, I have added % the 
presence of which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
rather than another, so that, besides the nature of pleasure 
and pain, which the first part of the definition explains, I 
might also express the nature of desire. 
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OF HUMAN BONDAGE, OE THE STEBNGTH OP 
THE EMOTIONS. 

Pbefacb. 

H uman infirmity in moderating and checting the 
emotions I name bondage: for, when a man is a prey 
to his emotions, he is not his own master, but lies' at the 
mercy of fortune: so much so, that he is often compelled, 
T^hile seeing that which is better for him, to follow that 
which is worse. Why tips is so,, and what is good or evih 
in the emotions, I propose to show in this part of my 
treatise. But, before I begin, it would be well to make a 
few prefatory observations on perfection and imperfection, 
good and evU. 

When a man has purposed to make a given thing, and 
has brought it to perfection, his work will be pronounced 
perfect, not only by himself, but by everyone who rightly 
knows, or thinks'fciiat he knows, the intention and aim of 
its author. 3?or instance, supfjpse anyone sees a wo^k 
(which I assume to be not yet completed), and knows that 
the aim of the author of that work is to build a house, he 
will call the work imperfect; he will, on the other hand, 
call it perfect, as soon as he sees that it is carried through 
to the end, which its author had purposed for it. But if a 
man sees a work, the like whereof he has never seen before, 
and if he knows not the intention of the artificer, he plainly 
cannot know, whether that work be perfect or imperfect. 
Such seems to be the primly meaning of these terms. 

But, after men b^an t» mrm gener^ ideas, to think out 
tynfifi,pf»lfbu8es, buildings, towers, Ac., and to prefer certain 
l^es. others, it came about, that each man called per- 
[iWPtlSat which he saw agree with the general idea he 
had formed of the thing in question, and called imperfect 
that which he saw agree less with his own preconceived 
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type, even thongli it had evidently been completed in 
accordance with the idea of its artificer. Thfj seems to bo 
the only reason for calling natural phenomena, which, in¬ 
deed, are not, made with human hands, perfect or imiX!r- 
feot: for men ai’o wont to. form general ideas of things 
natinral, no loss than of tilings artificial, and such ideas 
they hold as types, believing that Nature (who they fhint 
does nothing mthont an object) has them in view, and has- 
sot them as typos before herself. Therefore, when they 
l.>ehold something in Nature, which does not wholly eonfom 
to the iirocouccived type which they have formed of the 
thing in question, they say that Nature has fallen short or. 
has blundered, and has left her work incomplete. Tims 
we se<^hat men are wont to style natural phenomena per¬ 
fect or imperfect rather from their own prejndioes, than 
from true kiii.>wledge of what they iironounee upon. * 

• Now Ave .showed in the Appei^lix to Piirt I., that Nature 
does not ivork with an end in a-icw. For the eternal and 
infinite Being, which we call God or Nature, acts by the 
Siune necessity as that whereby it exists. For we have shown, 
that by the same necessity of its nature, whereby it exists, 
it likewise ivork^ (I. xvi.). The reason or cause ivhy God 
or Nature exists, and the reason why ho acts, are one and 
the same*. Therefore, as he does not exist for the sake of 
an end, so neither does he act for tlwVfke of an end; of 
his existc'Dce and of his ^action there is neither origin nor 
end. 'W'hevefore, a cause which is called final is notliing 
else hut human desire, in so far as it is eensidei’cd as the 
origin or cause of anything. For exainjde, when we say 
that to be inhabited is the final cause of this or that house, 
we mean nothing more than that a man, coneeiA-ing the 
conveniences of household life, had a desire to build a 
house. Wlierefore, thd being inhabited, in so far as it is 
regarded as a final cause, is nothing else hut this particular 
desire, which is -really the efficient cause; it is regarded as 
the primary C 3 ,use, because mt^mare generally ignorant of 
the causes of their desires They are, as I hav^ «Ben s ail" 
already, conscious of their oavu actions and appe^fes/ 
ignorant of the causes whereby they are determined 
particular desire. Therefore, the "common saying that 
Nature sometimes falls short, or blunders, and produces 
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things which are imperfect, I set down among the glosses 
treated of in ^he Appendix to Part I, Perfection and im¬ 
perfection, then, are in reality merely modes of thinking, 
or notions which we form from a comparison among one 
another of individuals of the same species; “lienee I said 
above (H. Def. vi.), that by reality and perfection I mean 
the same thing. For we are wont to refer all the individual 
thills in nature to one genus, which is called the highest 
genus, namely, to the category of Being, whereto absolutely 
all individuals in nature belong. Thus, in so far as we 
refer the individuals in nature to this category, and com¬ 
paring them one with another, find that some possess more 
of being or reality than others, we, to this extent, say that 
some are moi’e perfect than others. Again, in so far., as we 
attribute to them anything implying negation—as term, 
end, infirmity, etc.,—we, to this extent, call them imper¬ 
fect, because they do not affect our mind so much as the 
things which we call perfect, not because they have any in¬ 
trinsic deficiency, or because Nature has blundered. For 
nothing lies within the scope of a thing’s nature, save that 
which follows from the necessity of the natui'e of its 
efficient cause, and whatsoever follows from>the necessity of 
the nature of its efficient cause necessarily <;omes to pass. 

As for the terms good and had, they indicate no positive 
quality in things Regarded in themselves, but are merely 
modes of thinldng, or notions which we form from the 
comparison of things one with ancAher. Tims one and the 
same thing can be at the same time good, bad, and indiffe¬ 
rent. For instance, music is good for him that is melan¬ 
choly, bad for him that mourns; for him that is deaf, it is 
neither good nor bad. 

Nevertheless, though this be so, the teims should still 
be retained. For, inasmuch as we desire to form an idea 
of man as a type of human nature which we may hold in 
view, it will be useful for us to retain the terms in ques¬ 
tion, in the sense I have inditated. 

In wh^follows, then,*I shall mean by “good” that 
wh^‘iif^ertainly know to be a means of approaching 
J^mjeBfflrly to the type of human nature, which we have 
setniefore ourselves; by “ bad,” that which we certainly 
know to be a hindranefe to us in approaching the said type. 
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Again, we shall say that men are more perfect, or more im¬ 
perfect, in proportion as they approach more er less nearly 
to the said type.^ For it must he specially remarked that, 
when I say that a man passes from a lesser to a greater 
perfection, advice versa, I do not mean that he is changed 
from one essence or reality to another; for instance, a horse 
would be as completely destroyed by being changed into a 
man, as by being changed into an insect. What I mean is, 
that wo conceive the thing’s power of action, in so far 
as this is understood by its nature, to be increased or 
diminished. Lastly, by perfection in general I shall, as I 
have said, mean reality—in other words, each thing’s 
essence, in so far as it exists, and operates in a particular 
mannej, and without paying any regard to its duration. 
For no ^ven tiling can bo said to be more perfect, because 
it has passed a longer time in existence. Tlie duration pf 
things cannot bo determined by their essence, for the 
’essence of tilings involves no filed and definite period of 
existence; but everything, whether it be more perfect or 
less perfect, will always be able to persist in existence with 
the same force wherewdth it began to exist; wherefore, in 
this respect, all things are equal. 


Definitions. 

I. By (jood I mean that which we* ceita^y know to be 
useful to us. 

n. By evil I mean that which we certainly know to be a 
hindrance to us in the attainment of any good. 

(Concerning these terms see the foregoing preface to- 
ward^the end.) 

HI. Particular things I call contingent in so far as, while 
regarding their essence only, we find nothing therein, wmch 
necessarily asserts their existence or excludes it. 

IV. Particular things I call possible in so far as, while 
regarding the causes wherebjsthey must be produced, we 
know not, whether such causes b4 determined fo:%£roducing 
them. 

(In I. xxxiii. note ,i., I drew no distinction 
possible and contingent, because there was in that pl^ no 
need to distinguish them accurately.) 
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V. By eonjlicting emotions I mean those which draw a 
man in diffeieut Erections, though they are of the same 
kind, such as luxury and avarice, which %re both species 
of love, and are contraries, not by nature, buA' by accident. 

VI. What I mean by emotion felt towards a thing, 
future, present, and past, I explained in HI. xviii., notes 
i. and ii., which see. 

(But I should here also remark, that we can only dis¬ 
tinctly conceive distance of space or time up to a cei’tain 
definite limit; that is, all objects distant from us more 
than two hundred feet, or whose distance from the place 
•R'here we are exceeds that which we can distinctly conceive, 
seem to be an eqiial distance from us, and aU in the same 
l^lane; so also objects, whose time of existing is conceived 
as removed from the present by a longer interval than we 
can distinctly conceive, seem to be all equally distant from 
the present, and are set^own, as it were, to the same* 
m omen t of time.) 

VII. By an end, for the sake of which we do something, 
I mean a desire. 

Vlil. By virtue (virf-us) and power I ^mean the same 
thing; that is (III. vii.), virtue, in so far as it is referred 
to man, is a man’s nature or essence, in so far as it has the 
power of effecting what can only be understood by the 
laws of that nature:' 

Axiom.' 

There is no individual thing in nature, than which there 
is not another more powerful and strong. Whatsoever 
thing be given, there is something stronger wherebvsit can 
be destroyed. 

IVop. I. No positive qualiiy possessed by a false idea is 
removed by the presence of what is true, in virtuS of its being 
true. 

Proo/.—Falsity consists sglely in the privation of know¬ 
ledge which inadequate ideas involve (II. xxxv.), nor have 
tl^. aijjs^sitive quality on account of which they are 
lalse (II. xxxiii.); contrariwise, in so far as they are 
to God, they are true (II. xxxii.). Wlierefore, if 
the positive quality possessed by a false idea were removed 
by the presence of what is true, in virtue of its being true, 
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a true idea would then be removed by itself, which (IV. iii.) 
i» absxird. Therefore, no positive quality possessed by a 
false idea, <jtc. Ct.E.D. 

Note. —^This proposilion is lAore dearly understood from 
n. xvi. Coroll. ii. For imagination is an idea, which indi- 
. cates rather the present disposition of the human body 
tlian the nature of the external body; not indeed distinctly, 
but confusedly; whence it comes to pass, that the mind is 
said to err. For instance, when we look at the sun, we 
conceive that it is distant from us about two hundred feet; 
in this judgment we err, so long as we are in ignorance of 
its true distance; when its true dist^ce is known, the 
error is removed, but not the imagination; or. in other 
words, the idea of the sun, which only explains the nature 
of that luminary, in so far as the body is affected thereby: 
wherefore, though we know the reiil distance, we shall still 
(nevertheless imagine the sun to, be near us. For, as we 
said in II. xxxv. note," we do not imagine the sun to be so 
near us, because we are ignorant of its "true distance, but 
because the mind conceives the magnitude of the sun ti) 
the extent that the body is affected thereby. Thus, when 
the rays of the sun falling on the surface of water are re¬ 
flected into our eyes, we imagine the sun as if it were in 
the water, though we are aware of its real position; and 
similarly other imaginations, wherein the tnind is deceived, 
whether they indicate the natural disposition of the body, 
or that its power of activiiy is increased or diminished, are 
not contrary to the truth, and do not vanish at its presence. 
It happens indeed that, when we mistakenly fear an evil, 
the feay vanishes when we hear the true tidings; but the 
contrary also happens, namely, that we fear an evil which 
will certainly come, and our fear vanishes when we bear 
false tiding^ ; thus imaginations do not vanish at the 
presence of the truth, in virtue of its being time, but be¬ 
cause other imaginations, stronger than the first, supervene 
and exclude the present existence of that winch we 
imagined, as I have shown in II. xvii. 

I^op. n. We a/re only passive, in so fa/r as we ar%^pStt>.. 
of Nature, which cannot be conceived by itself vfitha^‘’viker^ 
parts. 

Proof. —^We are said to be passive, when something- 
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arises in m vbei^eof m are only a-paridal cause (Hi. Def.. 
ii.), that isl(nL Def. i), something wUoh ^cannot be de- 
dii^ solelj from the laws of oixr z^tmf. We are passiTe 
therefore, ia so fio* as we are a part (rf NattOe, which cannot 
be oonceiTed by itself without other pafts. QJ^JD. 

Prop. DL The force whereby a rnm j^&riiete m exietmg is 
Umied, and ie mfinUeVy enrpaeaed by the power of asternal 
causes. < 

Proo/.—This is evident from the axiom of this part. 
For, when man is ^ven, there is something else—say a—* 
more powerful; when a is given, there is something else— 
say B —^more powerful than a, and so on to infinity; thus 
the power of man is limited by the power of some other 
thing, and is infinitely surpass^ by the power of extem^d 
causes. Q.E.J). 

* Pbop. DT. It ie impossible, thai man should not be a part 
of Naivre,Tmd'that he should be capable of undergoing any 
changes, same such as com be understood through his nature 
only as their adequate cause. 

Proof. —The power, whereby each particular thing, and 
consequently man, preserves his bemg„is the power of 
God or of Nature ( 1 . xxiv, CoroU.); not in so far as it is 
infinite, but in so far as it can be explained by the actual 
human essence ODDE. vii.). Thus the power of man, in so 
far as it is expimned through his own actual essence, is a 
part of the incite power of God|pr Nature, in other words, 
of the essence thereof (I. xxxiv.). Ihis was our first point. 
Again, if it were possible, that man should undergo no 
changes save such as can be understood solely through the 
nature of man, it would follow that he would not^ able 
to, die, but would always necessarily exist* this would be 
thd necessary consequence of a^cause whose power was 
either finite or infinite; namely, either of man’s power 
only, ihasmuch as he would be capable of removing from 
himself all changes which cqpld spring from external causes; 
or of the infinite power ef Nature, whereby all individual* 
tbin^<^uld be so ordered, that man should be incapable 

und^igoing an^ changes save such as tended towards 
IfiM preservation. But the first altermtive is absurd 
0JJ the last Fiop., the proof of which is universal, and can 
be applied to aiU individual things). Therefort, if it be 
a. o 
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pofsiHe, tbaA man lAoiiM not be capable of tmidergoing aajr 
cMa^^e, save such ail can be explained solely thrfitigh his o^ 
nature, and consel^ue&tly that^e must alwaya (as tre hare 
shown) neoessaiily exist; such a result must follow from 
the infinite power of God, and consequently (L ivi.) from 
the necessity of the divine nature, in so fftr as it is regarded 
as affected by the idea of any given man, the whole order 
of nature as conceived under the attributes of 'extension 
and thought must be dedudble. It would therefore follow 
(L xxi.) that man is infinite, which (by the first part of this 
proof) is absurd. It is, therefore, impossible, that man 
should not tindergo any changes save those whereof he is 
the adequate cause. Q.E.D. 

Cordlla/ry .—^Heuce it follows, that man is necessarily 
always a prey to his passions, that he follotvs and obeys the 
general order of nature, and that he accommodates himself 
hereto, as much as the nature of^hings demands. 

Paop. V. The power and increase of every passion, and 
Us persistence in existing are not defined by the power, whereby 
we owselves endeavowr to persist in existing, hit by the power 
of an external ca/^se compared wUh ovr own. 

Proof. —^The essence of a pa ssion cannot be explained 
through our essence alone (DI. Deff. i. and ii.), that is 
(m. vii.), the power of a passion cannot ]?e'defin^ by the 
power, whereby we ourselves endeavo'or to persist in exist¬ 
ing, but (as is shown iiv.II. xvi.) must ne&ssarily be de¬ 
fined by the power of an external cause compared with our 
own. Q.E.D. 

Paop. VI. The force of any passion or emotion can over¬ 
come rest of a man’s aetivUies or power, so that the emo¬ 
tion becomes obstinately fixed to him. 

Proof. —^The force an^ increase of any passion and'” its 
persistence in existing are defined by the power of an external 
cause compared withour own (by the foregoingProp.); there¬ 
fore (IV. iii.) it can overcome man’s power, &o. Q.E.D. 

Paop. Vil. An emotion can only be eontroUed ord^troyed 
by another emotion contrary thereto, and with morepbwerf^ 
eontroOing emotion, 

Proof. —^Emotion, in so for as it is referred to the min^, 
is an idea, whereby the mind afEirms of its body a greater 
ox less force of existence than before (cf. the general Befini- 
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tion of tho Emotioiis at; the end of Part HL). When, 
therefore, t^ mind is assailed hf any emotion, ue bodj is ' 
at the same time affected mth a mo^eation whereby its 
'power of activity is increased or (Eminisised, Now this 
modification, of the body (TV. v.) receives from its cause 
the force for'persistence in its being; which force can only 
be checked or destroyed by a bodiiy cause (DL vi.), in vir¬ 
tue of tW body being affected with a modification contrary 
to (m. V.) and stronger than itself (IV. Ax.); wherefore 
(n, xii.) the mind is affected by the idea of a modification 
contrary to, and stronger than the former modification, in 
. other words, (W the general definition of the emotions) the 
mind Will be affected by an emotion contrary to and stronger 
than the former emotion, which will exclude or destroy tiie ^ 
existence of the |prmer emotion; thus an emotion cannot be * 
destroyed nor controlled except by a contrary and stronger 
emotion. Q.E.D. 

GoroUary. —An emotidh, in so far as it is yferred to the 
mind, can only be controUod or destroyed through an idea 
of a modification of the body contrary to, and stronger 
than, that which we are undergoing. For the emotion 
which we undergo can only lie checked or destroyed by an 
emotion contrary to, and stronger than, itself, in other 
words, (by thcigeneral Definition of the Emotions) only by 
an idea of a modification of the body contrary to, and 
stronger than. ^he modification v^ch we undergo. 

Prop. ViLi. The knowledge oj good and evil is nothing 
else but the emotions of pleasvre or pain, in so far as we o^e 
conscious thereof. 

Proof. —^We call a thing good or evil, when it is of service 
or the reverse in preserving our being (IV. Deff. i. and ii.), 
that is (ill. vii.), when it increases or diminishes, helps or 
hinders, our power of activity. Thus, in so fab as we per¬ 
ceive that a thing affects u«< with pleasure or pain, we call 
it good or evil; wherefore tjj.e knowledge of good and evil 
is nothing else but the id«a of the pleasure or pain, which 
necesMfi^ follows from that pleasurable or painfnl emo- 
tfon xxii.). But this idea is united to the emotion in 
uie sattfh way as mind is united to body (H. xxi.); that is, 
there is no real distinction between this idea and the 
emotion or idea of the modification of the body, save in 
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ooB<septioa onlj. therefore the knowledge. of good and 
eniJ is Nothing disO but the emotion, in eOwaA we aireoon- 
scions thereof. 

Pnop. IX. emotion, whereof we pofwetpe the acme to 
he with itecd the preeewt time, is strong thm if we did not 
eonceive t%e came to be wUhm. 

Proof —^Imagination or oonceptionis the idea, by wtich 
the mind rega^ a thing as present (IL xvii. note), but 
which indicates the disposition of the mind rather th^ the 
nature of the external thing (11. xvi. CorolL ii). An emo* 
tion is therefore a conception, in so far as it indicates the 
disposition of the body. But a conception (by II. xTii.) is 
stronger, so long as we conceive nothing which excludes the 
• present existence of the external objecii^; wherefore an 
emotion is also stronger or more intense,iw^hen we conceive 
the cause to be with us at th^ present time, than when we 
“do not conceive the cause to be V|jth us. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^WMfen I said above in in. xviii. that we are 
affected by the image of wh&t is past or future with the 
same emotion as if the thing* conceived were present, I 
enressly stated;) that this is only true in so far as we look 
solely to the image of the thing in question itself; for the 
thing’s nature is unchanged, whether we have conceived it 
or not; I did not deny that the image^ becomes weaker, 
when we regard as present to us other things which exclude 
the present existence of -jthe future object i I did not ex¬ 
pressly call attention to the fact, because I purposed to treat 
of the strength of the emotions in this part of my work. 

Corollary .—^The image of something i)ast or future, that 
<' is, of k thing vjfhich we r^rd as in relation to time past or 
time future, to the exclusion of time present, is, when other 
conditions 9 .re equal, weaker than the image of something 
present; consequently an emotion felt towards what is past 
or future is less intense, other conditions being equal, than 
an motion felt towards somei!hing present. 

Pbof. X. Towards something futvre, which we oonoei^e as 
close at hand, we are affected more intensely, than ct^- 
cewe that Us time for ^nstenee is separated from th^, preseni 
by a longer interval} so too by the rememhrame of wHat we 
Conceive to have not long passed away we are affected more 
itUensedy, them jfwe conceive that it has long passed awag. 
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Ptoofi —^In so fsf' as sro tionceiTe a thing as dose at hand, 
oi not lon^passed away, iv» ooneerre that TThieh excludes 
the presence of the obi^ less, th^ if its period of future 
existence 'srere more distant from the pre^nt, or if it had 
lo^ passed a'way (this is obTious) ; therefore (bj the fore-. 
going Prop.) ure are, so far, more intenselj affect^ towards 
it. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —^From the remarks made in Bef. vi. of this 
part it follows that, if objects are separated from the pre¬ 
sent bj a longer period than we can define in conception, ‘ 
though their dates of occurrence be widely separated one 
from the other, they all afiect us equally faifitly. 

Fbof. SZ. An,emotion towards that which we conceive as 
necessary ie, when other conditions are eyyal, more intense 
jkhan an emotiowiowards that which is pos^le, or contingent, 
or non-necessary. 

Proof. —^In so far eoncdve a thing to be necessary, 

wc, to that extent, afSnn its existence; on the other hand 
we deny a thh^s existence, in so far as we conceive it not 
to be necessary (I. xxxiii. note i.); wherefore (IV. ix.) an 
emotion towards that which is necessary k, other conditions 
being equal, more intense than an emotion towards that 
winch is non-necessary. Q.E.D. 

Paop. Xn.* Jn emotion towards a thing, which we know 
not to exist at the present time, and which we conceive as ppe- 
'sUde, is more*int<mae, other conditions being eqnal, than an 
emotion towards a thing contingent. 

Proof. —In so far as we conceive a thing as contingent, 
we are affected by the conception of some further tMng, 
which would assert the existence of the former (TV. Def. 
iiij); but, on the other hand, we (by hypothesis) conceive 
cert^n things, which exclude its present existence. But, in 
so far as we’conceive a thing to 1» possible in the future, 
we thereby conceive things which assert its existence (IV. iv.), 
that is (m. xviii.), thing* which promote hope or fear; 
wherefq]re an .emotion tefivards something possible is more 
.'^reh^ent. Q-EJ). 

OcafUary .—An emotion towards a thing, which we know 
not TO exist in the present, and whidi we conceive is con¬ 
tingent, is far fainter, than if we conceive the thing to be 
present with us. 
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Proof .—^Emotion towards a tLiug, whidi we^Hceive to 
exist, is more intense than it would he, if we conceived the 
thing as future, (IV. is. Coroll.)* and is mudi more vehe¬ 
ment, than if the future time he conceived as far distant 
from the present (IV. x.). Therefore an emotion towards 
a tiling, whose period of existence we conceive to he far dis¬ 
tant from the present, is far fainter, than if we conceive the 
thing as present; it is, nevertheless, more iutenst', than if 
we eoneeived the thing as contingent, wherefore* an emotion 
towards a thing, wliich we regard as contingent, will lie far 
fainter, tlian if we conceived the thing to lie jirescnt with 
us. Q.E.D. ' 

Peop. XJH. Emotion towards a, thing contingent, which 
ice Tmow not to exist in the present, is, other oovdiiims ’being 
equal, fainter than an emotion towards a thing past, 

^ Proof .—Li 60 far as we conceive a thing as contingent, 
we are not affected hy the image Sf any otlur tiling, which 
asst'rts the existence of the said thing (IV. l)ef. iii.), hut, on 
the other hand (by hypothesis), we <-onccive certain things 
excluding its present existence. But, in so far as we con¬ 
ceive it in rchitioft to time past, we are assumed to conw'ive 
something, which recalls the thing to mciiioiy, or excites 
the image thereof (IT. xviii. and noh*), wind) is so far the 
same as regarchng it as present (U. xvii. Ooroll.). Tliere- 
fore (IV. ix.) an emotion towards a thing contingent, wliich 
we know does not exist in the present, is faintir, other con¬ 
ditions being equal, than an emotion towards a tlung past. 
Q.E.D. 

Psop. XIV. A true knowledge of good and eoil cannot 
check any emotion by virtue of being true, but only in so far 
as it is considered as an i motion. 

Proof .—An emotion is an idea, whereby the mind affirms 
of its body a greater ox less force of existing than liefofe 
(by the general Definition of the Emotions) ; therefore it has 
no positive quality, which can hft destroy^ by the presence 
of what is true; consequently the'icnowledgt of gvXit^ and 
evil cannot, by virtue of being true, restrain any emotion.* 
But, in so far as such knowledge is an emotion (TV. ^aj.) if 
it have more strength for restraining emotion, it will to 
that extent be able to restrain the given emotion. Q.E.P. 

Peop. XV. Desire anrisingfrom the knowledge of good and 
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had can he quenched or checked hy numy of the other dernes 
arising frort, the emotions whereby we are assailed. 

Proof. —From the true knowl^g^ of good and evil, in so 
fax as it is an emotion, necosfearUy arises' desire (Def. of 
the Emotions, i.), the strength of ■which is proportioned to 
the strength of the emotion wherefrom it arises (HL 
xxxvii.). But, inasmuch as this desire arises (by hypo¬ 
thesis) from the fact of our truly understanding anything, 
it follows that it is also present with us, in so far as we 
are active (IH. i.), and must therefore he understood 
through our essence only (HE. Def. ii.); consequently (HI. 
■vii.) its force and increase can he defined solely hy human 
power. Again, the desires arising from the emotions 
whereby we are assailed are stronger, in proportion as the 
said emotions are more vehement; wherefore their force 
and increase must he defined solely hy the power of ex¬ 
ternal causes, which, whan compared with our own jwwef, 
indefinitely surpass it (TV. iii.); hence the desires arising 
from like emotions may be more vehement, than the desire 
which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, and 
may,, consequently, control or quench it. , Q.E.B. 

Prop. XVI. Desire arising from the knowledge of good and 
evil, in so far as sveh knowledge regards what is future, may 
he more easdy^'ontrolled or quench^, than the desire for what 
is agreeable at the jn^senf nmnent. 

Proof. —Enfotion towards a tiding, which we conceive as 
future, is fainter than emotion towards a thing that is 
present (IV. ix. CoroU.). But desire, which arises from the 
true knowledge of good and evil, though it he concerned 
with things which are good at the moment, can he quenched 
or controlled hy any headstrong desire (hy tfie last Proj}., the 
prSof whereof is of universal application),^ Wherefore 
dqpiro arising from such knowledge, when concerned with 
the future, can ho more easily controlled or quenched, <fco. 
Q.B.D. 

Prop. XvJLl. Desire arising from the true knowledge of 
good und evil,*in so far as such knowledge is concerned with 
‘ what i^contingent, can he controlled far more easily stUl, than 
desii^for things that are present. 

Proof. —This Prop, is proved in the same way as the last 
Prop, from IV. xii. Coroll. 
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STote. — t.TiitiTf I liave now shown tli6 reason, why men 
are moved by opinion more readily than by A'Ue reason, 
why it is that the true.knoylodge or good and evil stirs up 
conflicts in th^ soxil, and often yieMs to every kind of 
passion. This state of things gave rise to the exclamation 
of the poet: *— 

“ The better path 1 gaze at and approve, 

The worse— I follow.” 

Ecclesiastes seems to have had the same thought in his 
mind, when he says, “ He who increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow.” I have not written,the above with the 
object of drawing the conclusion, that ignorance is more 
excellent than knowledge, or that a wise man is on a par 
with a fool in controlhng his emotions, but l>ecause it is 
necessary to know the p<iw(‘r aud the infirmity of our 
irature, before we can determine what reason ciin do in re¬ 
straining the emotious, and what is licyond her power. I 
have said, that in the present part I shall merely treat of 
human infirmity. Tlio power of reason over the emotions 
I have settled to,treat separately. 

Peop. XVUI. Demre arising from pleamre is, other con¬ 
ditions being equal, stronger Hum desire arising from pain. 

Proof .— ^Desire is the essence of a man (Def. of the Emo¬ 
tions. i.), that is, the endeavour whereby 'a man endeavours to 
persist in his own l»ohig. ^ Wherefore desirt arising from 
pleasure is, by the fact of pleasure being felt, increas<*d or 
helped; on the contrary, desire arising from pain is, by 
the fact of i>ain being felt, diminished or hindered; hence 
the force of desire arising from pleasure must be defined 
by human powet together with Ithe power of an external 
cause, whereas desire arising froin pain must be defined 'ny 
human powef only. Thus the former is the stronger of the 
two. Q.E.D. 

Note. —^In these few remarksJT have explained the causes 
of human infirmity and inconstancy, and shown why men 
do not abide b^the precejits of reason. It ndw reifiaiusfor 
me to show what course is marked out for us ,by pnason, 
whioh'Of the emotions are in harmony with the rufes of 
human reason, and which of them are contrary thereto. 

* Ov. Met. viL 20," Video meliora ptoboqne, Detcriora sequor,* 
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But, before I begin to prove my propositions in detailed 
geometrical fashion, it is advisafe to sketch them briefly 
in advance, so that everyone may more r^ily grasp my 
meaning. 

As reason ma^es no demands contrary to nature, it de¬ 
mands, that every man should love himself, should seek 
that which is useful to him—mean, that wMch is really 
useful to liirn, should desire everything which really brings 
man to greater perfection, and should, each for himself, 
endeavour as far as he can to preserve his own being. 
This is as necessarily true, as that a whole is greater than 
its part. (Cf. IH: Iv.) 

Again, as virtue is nothing else but action in a<*cordance 
mth the laws of one’s own nature (IV. Def. viii.), and as 
no one ehdeavours to preserve his own b(*ing, exwpt in 
accordance with the laws of his own nature, it follows, 
first, that the foundatioli of virtue is the endeavour 1x) 
preserve one’s own being, and that happiness consists in 
man’s jiower of preserving his own being; serondly, that 
virtue is to be desired for its own sake, and that there is 
nothing more excellent or more useful to us, for the sake of 
which we should desire it; thirdly and lastly, that suicides 
are weak-minded, and are overcome by eit(*mal causes 
repugnant to tUoir natur|*. Further, it follows from Postu¬ 
late iv. Part n., that we can never arrive at doing without 
all external Slings for the preaervation of our lieing or 
living, so as to have no rt>l{},|ions with things which are out¬ 
side ourselves. Again, if we consider our mind, we see 
tliat our intellect would be piore imiierfect, if mind were 
alone, and could understand nothing besides itself. There 
aqs then, many tilings outside ourselves, which arc useful 
to us, and lU’e, therefore, to lx* desii-ed. Of such none can 
bft diset'med more excellent, than those which are in entire 
agreement with our nature. For if, for example, two 
individuals of entirely the same nature are united, they form 
a combijiatioii twice as flowerful as either of thejn singly. 

TRerefore, to man there is nothing more useful tban 
mai^sSnothing, I repeat, more excellent for jueserving 
their being can be wished for ))y men, than that all should 
so in all points agree, that the minds and bodies of all 
should form, as it were, one single mind and one single 
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body, and that aH shotild, witb one consent, as far as ibey 
are able, endeavour to preserve their beir^, md all with 
one consent se^k what is useful to them all. Hence, men 
who are governed by reason—:that k, who seek what is 
useful to them in accordance with reason,—desire for 
themselves nothing, which they do not also desire for -the 
rest of mankind, and, consequently, are just, faithfuL and 
honourable in their conduct. 

Such are the dictates of reason, which I purposed thus 
briefly to indicate, before befpnning to prove them in 
greater detail. I have taken this course, in order, if pos¬ 
sible, to gain the attention of those who believe, that the 
principle that every man is bound to seek what is useful 
for himself is the foundation of impiety, rather than of 
piety and virtue. 

Therefore, after briefly showing that the contrary is the 
<&.se, I go on to prove it by the same method, as that whereby 
I have hitherto proceed^. 

Pnop. XIX. Every man, by the laws of hie nature, neces- 
earily desires or ehrinics from that which he deems to be good 
or bad. » 

Proof .—The knowledge of good and evil is (IV. viii.) the 
emotion of pleasure or pain, in so far as we ,are conscious 
thereof; therefore, every man necessajily desires what he 
thinks good, and shrinks from what he things bad. Now 
this appetite is nothing else but man’s nature or essence 
(of. the Definition of Appetite, HL is. note, and Def. of the 
Emotions, L). Therefore, every man, solely, by the laws of 
his nature, desires the one, and shrinks from the other, &c. 
Q.E.J). - 

Paop, XX. The more every man endeavours, amd is able, to 
seek what is .useful to him—in other words, to ;preserve his 
own being—the more is he endowed with virtue ; on the cdh- 
trary, in proportion as a man neglects to seek what is useful 
to him, thai is, to preserve his Bum being, he is wanting in 
power. 

Proof .—^Virtue is human power, which k defined'd&'lely 
by man’s essence (IV. Def. viii.), that is, which is (Sggned 
solely by the endeavour made by man to persist in his own 
being. Wherefore, the more a man endeavours, and is able 
to preserve his own being, the more is he endowed with 
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virtue, and,.consequently (HI. iv. and vi.), in so far as a 
man neglems to preserve his own being, he.is wanting in 
power. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^No one, therefore, neglects seeking his own good, 
or preserving his own being, unless he be overcome by 
causes external and foreign to his nature. No one, I say, 
from, the necessity of his own nature, or otherwise th^ 
undef compulsion from external causes, shrinks from food, 
or kills himself: which latter may be done in a variety of 
ways. A man, for instance, kiUs himself under the com¬ 
pulsion of another man, who twists round his right hand, 
wherewith he hap;^ened to have taken uj) a sword, and 
forces him to turn the blade against his own heart; or, 
again, he may be compelled, like ^neca, by a tyrant’s com¬ 
mand, to open his own veins—that is, to escape a greater 
evil by incurring a lesser^ or, lastly, latent external causey 
may so disorder his ima^nation, and so affect his body, 
that it may assume a nature contrary to its former one, and 
whereof the idea cannot exist in the mind (IH. x.) But 
that a man, from the necessity of his own nature, should 
endeavour to become non-existent, is as ifnpossible as that 
something should be made out of nothh^, as everyone 
will see for hyp self, after a little reflection. 

Prop. XXI. No ope can desire to be blessed, to act rigidly, 
and to live rightly, without at the same time wishing to be,-to 
act, and to live—in other words, tb actually exist. 

Proof .—^The proof of tliis proposition, or rather the pro¬ 
position itself, is self-evident, and is also plain from the 
definition of desire. For the desire of living, acting, &c., 
blessedly or rightly, is (Def. of the Emotions, i.) the essence 
of man—^that is (HI. vii.), the endeavour maxie by everyone 
to preserve his own being. Therefore, no one can desire, 
M. Q.E.i). 

Peop. XXn. No virtue can be conceived a.s prior to this 
endeavour in preserve one^f ^un being. 

Pro^.»—Th% effort for self-preservation is the essence of 
a thi^ (ni. vii.); therefore, if any virtue could be eon- 
ceivej&s prior thereto, the essence of a thing would, have 
to be conceived as prior to itself, which is obviously absurd. 
Therefore no virtue, &c. Q.E.I). 

Corollary .—The effort for self-preservation is the first 
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and only fonndation of •virtrie. IV)r prior to this principle 
noriii^ can be conceiTed, and ■without it no Tito:ue can be 
oonceiyed . 

PbOp. SXCtt. Man, in so far as he is determined to a 
particular action because he hm inadequate ideas, cannot be 
absolutely said to act in obedience to viytue; he can only be 
so described, in so far as he is determined for the action because 
he understands. 

Proof .—In so far as a man is determined to an action 
through having inadequate ideas, he is passive (HI. i.), that 
is (ill. Deff. i. and iii.), he does sometlnng, which cannot be 
perceived solely through his essence, that is (by IV. Def. 
■viii.), which does not follow from his virtue. !^t, in so far 
as he is determined for an action because he understands, 
he is active ;■ that is, he does something, which is perceived 
through his essence alone, or which adequately follows 
from his virtue. Q.JE.D. ■* 

Peop. XXIV. To act absolutely in obedience to virtue is in 
us the same thing as to act, to live, or to preserve mte's being 
(these three terms are identical in meaning) in accordance 
with the dictates of reason on the basis of seeking what is use¬ 
ful to one’s self. 

Proof .—^To act absohxtely in obedience to virtue is 
nothing else but to act according to the la'vs of one’s own 
nature. But we only act, in so far as we understand (HI. 
iii.): therefore to act in obedience to virtue is in us nothing 
else but to act, to live, or to preserve one’s l>eing in obe¬ 
dience to reason, and that on the bahis of seeking wbat is 
useful for us (IV. xxii. Coroll.). Q.^.D. 

Peop. XXV. No one wishes to preserve his being for the 
sake of anything else. 

Proof .—Tbe endeavour, wherewith everything endeavours 
to persist in its being, is defined solely by the essence of 
the thing itself (HI. vii.); from this alone, and not from 
the essence of anything else, it <aeeessarily follows (HI. vi.) 
that eveiyone endeavours to preserve his being, liforeover, 
this proposition is plain from IV. xxii. Coroll.^ for if a*man 
should endeavour to preserve his being for the i^e of 
anythihg else, the last-named thing would obviously be the 
basis of virtue, which, by the foregoing coroUary, is absurd. 
Therefore no one, &c. Q.KD. , 
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Pbop. XXVI. Whatsoever we, endeavour in obedience to 
reason ie n^Mng friMher thorn to itnderstand; neither does 
the mind, m so far as it tnakes use of., reason, judge'anything 
to he useful to U, save such things as are conducive to umder- 
standing. . * 

Proof .—The efEort for self-preservatioii as nothing else 
hut the essence of the thing in question (IE. vii.), which, 
in SOS far as it exists such as it is, is conceived to have 
force for continuing in existence (III. vi.) and doing such 
things as necessarily follow from its given nature (see the 
Def. of Appetite, IE. ix. note). But the essence of reason 
is nought else hut cur mind, in so far as it clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly understands (see the definition in 11. xl. note ii.); 
therefore (E. E.) whatsoever we endeavour in obedience to 
reason is nothing else hut to understand. Again, since 
this efEort of the mind wherewith the mind endeavours, in 
so far as it reasons, to j. reserve its own being is nothing 
else hut understanding; this effort at understanding is 
(TV. xxii. Coroll.) the first and single basis of virtue, nor 
shall we endeavour to understand things for the sake of 
any ulterior object (IV. xxv.); on the^ other hand, the 
mind, in so far as it reasons, will not be able to conceive 
any good for itself, save such things as are conducive to 
understandiiljf., 

Pbop. XXVII.. We know nothing to he certainly good or 
evU, save sucil things as really cgnd/uce to understanding, or 
such as are able to hinder us from understanding. 

Proof .—The mind, in so far as it reasons, desires nothing 
beyond understanding, and judges nothing to bo useful to 
itself, save such things as conduce to understanding (by the 
foregoing Prop.). But the mind (IL xli. xliii. and note) 
cannot possess certainty concerning anythin, except in so 
far as it has adequate ideas, or (what by E. E. note, is 
the same thing) in so far as it reasons. Therefore we 
know nothing to be good oj evil save such things as reEly 
conduce^ & c. Q.E .I). a 

]^op. XXVni. The mind’s highest good is the knowledge 
of 0»i, and the mind^s highest virtue is to know God. 

■ P^oof -—The mind is not capable of understanding any¬ 
thing higher thad God, that is (L Def. E.), than a Being 
absolutely infini te, and without which (L xv.) nothing can 
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either be or be conceived; therefore (TV. xxvi. and xxvii.), 
the mind’s highest utility or (TV. Def.i.) good fjs the know¬ 
ledge of God. Again,, the mind is active, only in so far as 
it understands; and only, to the same extent can it be said 
absolutely to act virtuously. The mind’s absolute virtue 
is therefore to understand. Now, as we have already 
riiown, the highest that the mind can understand is God; 
therefore the highest virtue of the mind is to understand 
or to know God. Q.E.I). 

Peop. XXIX. No individiuil thing, which is mtirely diffe¬ 
rent from owr own nature, can help or cheek our power of 
activity, and absolutely nothing can do UBrgood or harm, unless 
it has something in common with owr nature. 

Proof. —The power of every individual thing, and con¬ 
sequently the power of man, whereby he exists and operates, 
can only bo determined by an individual thing (I. xxviii.), 
whose nature (II. vi.) must be understood through the 
same nature as that, through which human nature is con¬ 
ceived. Therefore our power of activity, however it be 
conceived, can be determined and consequently helpeA or 
hindered by the power of any other individual thing, which 
has something in common with us, but not by the power 
of anything, of which the nature is entirely different from 
our own; and since we call good or evil that whicli is the 
cause of pleasure or pain (TV. viii.), that is (III. xi. note), 
which increases or diminishes, helps or hinders, our power 
of activity; therefore, that which is entirely different from 
our nature can neither be to us good nor bad. Q.E.B. 

Peop. XXX. A thing cannot he had for us through the 
quality which it has in common with our nature, hut it is had 
for us in so far as it is contrary to owr nature. 

Proof. —We call a thing bad when it is the cause of 
pain (TV. vin.), that is (by the Def., which see in HI. xi. 
note), when it diminishes or checks our power of action. 
Therefore, if anything were bad for us through that quality 
which it has in common with our nature, it would be able 
itself to diminish or check that which it 1^ in “common 
with our nature, which (in. iv.) is absurd. WhereWe no¬ 
thing-can be bad for us through that quality which'’it has 
in common with us, but, on the other hand, in so far as it 
is bad for us, that is (as we have just shown), in so far as 
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it can diminish or check our power, of action, it is contrary 
to onr natnre. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XkXI. In eofwr as athmgisinharmowy with owr 
nature, it is necesea/rUy good. 

Proof .—In so far as a thing is in harmony witii onr 
nature, it cannot be|bad for it. It will therefore necessarily 
Ije feither good or indifferent. If it be assumed that it be 
neither good nor bad, nothing will follow from its nature 
(IV. Def. i.), which tends to the preservation of our nature, 
that is (by the hypothesis), which tends to the preservation 
of the thing itself; but this (HI. vi.) is absurd; there¬ 
fore, in so far as a thing is in haimony with our nature, it 
is necessarily good. Q.E.D. 

GoroUary .—Hence it follows, that, in proportion as a 
thing is in harmony with our nature, so is it more useful 
t»r better for us, and vice versa, in proportion as a thing 
is more useful for us, so^ is it more in harmony with ovv 
nature. For, in so far as it is not in harmony with our 
nature, it wiU necessarily be different therefrom or con¬ 
trary thereto. If different, it can neither be good nor bad 
(IV. xxix) ; if contrary, it will be contrary to that which is 
in harmony with our nature, that is, contrary to what is 
good—in short, bad. Nothing, therefore, can be good, except 
in so far as ibis in harmony with our nature; and hence a 
thing is useftxl, in proportion as it is in harmony with our 
nature, and x*ice versd. Q.E.D. _ 

Peop. XXXII. In so far as men are a prey to passion, 
they cannot, in that respect, he said to he naturally in harmony. 

Proof. —Things, which are said to be in harmony naturally, 
are understood to agree in power (HI. vii.), not iq,want of 
power or negation, and consequently not in passion (HI. iii. 
n<tte); wherefore men, in so far as th^ are a prey to their 
passions, cannot be said to be naturally in harmony. Q.E.D. 

Note. —Tliis is also self-evident; for, if we say that wliite 
and black only agree in t^e fact that neither is red, we 
absolutely affirm that tjiey do not agree in any respect. 
So, if we say that a man and a stone only agree in the fact 
thafj^th^are finite—wanting in power, not existing by the 
necesnty of their own nature, or, lastly, indefinitdy sur¬ 
passed by the power, of external causes—we should certainly 
affirm that a man and a stone are in no respect alike; 
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therefore, tilings wMch-agree onlj in negation, or in qnaii*, 
iira wlii<^ neiwer possess, reallj agree in no inspect. 

Pj^F. XXXm. Mm can ■»» mtwre, w so fwr as 
a/re assailed hy those emotions, vikitsh are passions, or 
passive slates; amd to this extent one and the same man is 
variable and inconstant. 

Proof .—^The natnro or essence of the emotions cannot be 
explained solely through our essence or nalurc (III. Deff. 
t ii.), but it must be defined by tlie jwwer, tliat is (III. 
Til.), by the nature of external causes in comparison with 
our own; hence it follows, that tliere are as many kinds of 
each emotion as there are external objects wliereby we are 
affected (in. Ivi.), and that men may be diff«Tent]y affwled 
by one and the same object (HI. li), and to this extent 
differ in nature; lastly, that one and the same man may 
be differently affected towards the same object, and may 
(therefore bt* variabh* and inconstant. Q.E.l). 

Prop. XXXIV. In so far as men are assailed by emotions 
which are 2 >ass{ons, they can be eontra/ry one to another. 

Proof .—A man, for instance Peter, oau be t he cause of 
Paul’s fet'ling imin, because he (Peter) jJossosses something 
similar to that which Paul hates (IH. xvi.), or because Peter 
has sole itosscssion of a thing which Paul also loros (III. 
xxxii. and note), or for other causes (of which the chief are 
emunerated in III. Ir. note) ; it may therefore happen that 
Paul should hale Peter (Def.of Emotions, rii.i eonseijneutly 
it may easily happen also,“that Peter shoulil hate Paul in 
return, and tliat each should endeavour to do tJie other an 
injury (HI. xxxix.), that is (TV. xxx.), that they should l>e 
contrary one to another. But the emotion of jiain is always 
a passion or passive state (lEC. lix.); hence men, in so far 
as they are assailed by emotions which are passions, can be 
contrary onerio another. Q.E.D. 

Note .—I said that Paul may hate Peter, because he con¬ 
ceives that Peter possesses something which he (Paul) also 
loves 5 from this it seems, at* fi^st sight, to follow, that 
these two men, through both loving the same thin^,^and, 
consequently, through agreement of their res|5ecf^e’ na¬ 
tures,/itond in one another’s way; it this were so, iSrops, 
xxx. and xxxL of this Part would be irntrue. But if we 
give the matter our unbiassed attention, we shall see that 
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the dkcrepancy vanishes. For the two men are not in one 
' another’s way in virtue of the agreement of their natures,, 
that is, thihugh both loving the same thing, but in virtue * 
of one differing from the other. For, in lo far as each 
loves the same thing, the love of each is fostered ■ thereby 
(m. xxxi.), that is (jDef. of the Emotions, vi.) the pleasure 
of each is fosterexi thereby. Wherefore it is far from^being 
the case, that they are at variance through both loving the 
same thing, and through the agreement in their natures. 
The Clause for their opposition lies, as I have said, solely in 
the fact that they are assumed to differ. For we assume 
that Peter has the ,idea of the loved object, as already in 
his possession, while Paul has the idea of the loved object 
as lost. Hence the one man will be affected with pleasure, 
the other will be affected with pain, and thus they will be 
at variance one with another. We can easily show in like 
manner, that all other C 3 ,uses of hatred depend solely on 
differences, and not on the agreement between men’s 
natm-es. 

Peop. XXXV. In so far only as men live in obedience to 
reason, do they always necessarily agree in nature. 

Proof .— ^In so far as men are assailed by emotions that 
are passions, they can be different in nature (IV. xxxiii.), 
and at variance one with another. But men are only said 
to be active, in *"so far as they act in obedience to reason 
(III. iii.); thejjiffore, whatsoever follows from human nature 
in so far as it is defined by reasoh must (ill. Def. ii.) be 
understood solely through human natui-e as its proximate 
cause. But, since every man by the laws of his nature 
desires that which ho deems good, and endeavours to re¬ 
move that which he deems bad (IV. xix.); and further, 
since that which we, in accordance with reason, deem good 
or bad, necessarily is good or bad (II. xli.) ; it follows that 
men. in so far as they live in ob^ienco to reason, neces¬ 
sarily do only such things asjre necessarily good for human 
nature, and consequentljj tor each individual man (IV. 
xxxi. jCoroU.) ; «in other words, such things as arc in har¬ 
mony with each man’s nature. Therefore, men in so far 
as thej^ve in obedience to reason, necessarily live* always 
in harmony one with another. Q.il.D. 

Corollary I .— There is no individual thing in nature, which 
n. p 
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is more useful to indii, than a man who lives in ohedienco 
to reason. P'or that tiling is to man most use:^l, which is 
most in harmony witlj. his nature (IV. xxxi. Coroll); that 
is, obviously, bian. But man acts absolutely according to 
the laws of liis nature, when he livt'S in obedience to reason 
(in. Def. ii.), and to this extent only is always necessarily 
in harmony with the nature of anoth(?r man (by the last 
Prop.); wherefore amoug individual thiujis nothing is 
more useful to man, than a man who lives in oliedieneo to 
reason. Q.E.D. 

Corollary II .—As every man scelcs most that which is 
useful to him, so are men most tisefiul one to another. 
Ft)r the mon* a man seeks wlmt is u.s(ifu] to him and en¬ 
deavours to preserve himself, the more is he endowed with 
virtue (W. XX.), or, what is the same thing (IS’’. Def. viii.), 
the nioi'e is he endowed with jmwer to iU-t. aceoriling to the 
laws (ff his own nature, that is t<r live in obedience to rea¬ 
son. But men are most in natural liartnony, when they live 
in obedience to nsison (by the last Prop.); tlierefori' (by the 
foregoing Coroll.) men will lx* tnost nsel’iil one to another, 
when each sirekij most that which is useful to him. Q,.E.D. 

Note .—What we have just shown is'attest.e<l by exjie- 
rience so conspicuously, that it is in the month of neai-ly 
everyoui-: “ Man is to man a God.” Yet it wirely lia]>|H‘ns 
that nnm live in obedience to reason, for things are so 
ordered among them, that they are g(>nera.l',v envious and 
troublesome one to anot.lier. Ni;vertheless they are scarcidy 
able to lead a solitary lih-, so that the detinilion of man as 
a social animal has met with gem'ral assent.; in fact, men 
do derive from social lib.- nnich more convenienci- than 
injury. Let satirists then laugh their till a.t human affairs, 
let theologians rail, and hit inisauthroj»es praisi- to their 
utmost the life of .luitutored rusticity, ltd them heap con¬ 
tempt on nniu and jwaises on beasts; wln-n all is said, they 
will find that men can ]>rovidg for their wants much more 
easily l>y mutual help, and that (j^nly by uniting their forces 
can they escape from the dangers that on overy 8idejl)eset 
them : not t o say how much more excellent and worthy of 
our knowledgf; it is, to study the actions of men li^^n the 
actions of beasts. But I will treat of this more at length 
elsewhere. 
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Pbof. XXXVI. The highest good of those who follow 
virtue is coitvwn to all, and therefore all can, equally rejoice 
therein. 

Proof. —To act virtuously is to act in obedience with reason 
(IV. xxiv.), and whatsoever we endeavour to do in obedience 
to reason is to understand (TV. xxvi.) ; therefore (IV. xxviii.) 
the highest good for those who follow after virtiie is to 
know God; that is (11. xlvii. and note) a good which is 
common to all and can be possessed by all men equally, in 
so far as tluty are of the same nature. Q.E.D. 

Note. —Sora((oue may ask how it would be, if the highest 
’good of those who f(*llow after virtue were not common to 
all ? Wouli] it not then follow, as above (TV. xxxiv.), that 
men living iu obedienci! to reason, that is (IV. x.xxv.). men 
ip so far as they agree in nature, would be at variance one 
with another ^ To such an inquiiy I make answer, that it 
follows not accident ally left from the very nature! of reason, 
that man’s ixighest good is common to all, inasmuch as it is 
deduceal from the very essence of man, in so far as defined 
by reason ; and tliat a. man could neither l)c, nor be con¬ 
ceived without the power of talcing pleasure in this highest 
good. For it belongs to tin; essence of the human niind 
xlvii.). to hurt! an sidequate knowledge of the eternal 
and infinihe e.sse«ce of God. 

Pkop.''' XXXV1II. ^Fhe good which every man, who follows 
after virtHe, de%'.res for hinmlf he tpill also desire for othsr 
men, and so much the more, in proportion as he has a greater 
hnowledgv of God. 

Proof. —^hlen, iu so far as they live in olx'dienou to 
reason, ai'c most useful to their fellow m^n (I\*r xxxv; 
Coroll, i.); therefore (IV. xix.), we shall in obedience to 
reason necessarily endeavour to bring about that men 
should live iu obedience to reason. But the good which 
every man. in so far as he is guided by reason, or, in other 
words, follows after virtue, ii'sires for himself, is to under¬ 
stand (IV. xxvi.) ; wheroftcre the good, whicli ciu-h follower 
of virtue seek8*for himself, he will desire also for others. 
Again^^esirc, in so far as it is referred to the mind, is the 
very esSence of the mind (Def. of the Emotions, i.) ; now the 
essence of the mind consists in knowledge (11. xi.), which 
involves the knowledge of God (11. xlvii.), and without it 
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(I. XV.), can neither be, nor be conceived; therefore, in pro- 

{ )ortion as the mind’s essence involves a grfjater know- 
edge of God, so alscj will be greater the desire of the 
follower of virtue, that other men should possess that 
which he seeks as good for himself.— Q.E.B. 

Another Proof .—The good, which a man desires for him¬ 
self and loves, he will love more constantly, if he sees that 
others love it also (III. xxxi.); he will th(;refore endeavour 
that others should love it also; and as the good in question 
is common to all, and therefore all can rejoice therein, he 
wiU endeavour, for the same reason, to bring about that 
all should rejoice therein, and this hr will do the more 
(m. xxxvii.), in proportion as his own enjoyment of the 
good is greater. 

Note I .—He who, guided by emotion only, endeavours to 
cause others to love what he loves himself, and to make tho 
rest of the world live according to his owm fancy, acts 
solely by impulse, and is, therefore, hateful, esjieeially to 
those who take dehght in something different, and accord¬ 
ingly study and, by similar impulse, endeavour, to make 
men live in accordance with what pleases themselves. 
Again, as the highest good sought liy men \inder the 
guidance of emotion is often such, that it can only be 
possessed by a single individual, it follows that those who 
love it are not consistent in their intentions, but, wdiile they 
delight to sing its praises, fear to be liclieved. But he, who 
endeavours to lead men by reason, does not act by impulse 
but courteously and kindly, and his intention is always 
consistent. Again, whatsoever we desire and do, whereof 
we are tjie cause in so far as we possess the idea of God, or 
know God, I set down to Beligion. The desire of well¬ 
doing, which is engendered by a life according to reasou, I 
call piety. ’Further, the desire, whereby a man living 
according to reason is bound to associate others with him¬ 
self in friendship, I call honov,y; by honourahh I mean that 
which is praised by men living according to reason, and by 
haee I mean that which is repugnant to fthe gfiinirg of 
friendship. I have also shown in addition what s^e the 
foundations of a state; and the difference between true 
virtue and infirmity may be readily gathered from what I 
have said; namely, that true virtue is notliing else but 
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living in accordance with reason; while infirmity is nothing 
else but man’s allowing himself to be led by things which 
are external to liimself, and to be by;thom determined to act 
in a manner demanded by the general disposition of things 
rather than by his own nature considered solely in itself. 

Such are the matters which I engaged to prove.in Prop, 
xvili. of this Part, whereby it is plain that the law against 
the slaughtering of animals is founded rather on vain 
suijerstition and womanish pity than on sound reason. 
The rational quest of what is useful to us further teaches 
us the necessity of associating ourselves with our fellow- 
men, but not with beasts, or things, whose nature is 
different from our own; we have the same rights in 
respect to them as they have in respect to us. Nay, as 
everyone’s riglit is defined by his virtue, or jxjwer, men 
have far greater right s over beasts than beasts have over 
men. Still I do not deny that beasts feel: what I deny is, 
that we may not consult our own advanta.g«^ and use them 
as we please, treating them in the way which best suits 
us; for their nature is not like ours, and their emotions 
are naturally different from human eiqotions (III. Ivii. 
note). It remains for me to exi.)lam what I mean by just 
and unjust, sin and merit. On these points see the follow¬ 
ing note. 

Not(1II .—In the‘Ajipendix to Part I. I imdertook to 
exjdain jiraisp and blame, merit and sin, justice and 
injustice. 

Concerning praise and blame I have spoken in III. xxix. 
note: the time has now come to treat of the remaining 
terms. But I must first say a few words 53 oneer»ing man 
in the state of nature and in society. 

^very man (jxists by sovereign natural riglit, and, con¬ 
sequently, by sovereign natural right i)erform 8 those a(!tious 
which follow from the necessity of his own nature; there¬ 
fore by st)vereign natural right every man judges w'hat is 
good and what is bad, iakes care of liis own advantage 
acc^’ding to Ms own disj)08ition (IV. xix. and xx.), avenges 
the w^ngs done to him (III. xl. Coroll, ii.), and endeavours 
to pr^erve that which he loves and to destroy that? wliich 
he hates (III. xxviii.). Now, if men lived under the guid¬ 
ance of reason, everyone would remain in possession of 
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this Ms riffht, ’without any injury being done to his 
neighliour (IV. xxxv. Coroll. i.). But seeing that they are 
a prey to their emotions, which far surj)ass h^man power 
or virtue (IV^ vi.}, tlit'y are often drawn in different direc¬ 
tions, and being at variance on<; with another (IV. xxxiii. 
xxsiv.), stand in need of mutual help (IV. xxxv. note). 
Wlierefore, in order that men may live together in harmony, 
and may aid one another, it is necessary that they should 
forego their natural right, and, for the sake of s(‘(;urity, 
refrain from all actions Avhieh can injure Ihtir fellow-men. 
The way in winch this end cjin be attairnd. so that men 
who are ne(*essarily a prey to their emotions (IV. iv. , 
Coroil.), inconstant, and diverse, should be able to render 
each other miituiilly secure", and feel mutuiil trust, is 
evident from IV. vii. and III. xxxix. It is then." shown, 
that an emotion can only Im restraineil by an emotion 
stronger than, and contrary to itself, and that men avoid 
Tullicting in jury tlirough fear of incurring a greater injury 
themselves. 

On tills law society can be established, so long as it keeps 
in its own hand the right, [>oss("s.sed by everyone, of aveng¬ 
ing injury, and*-]ironouneing oil good and evil; and pro- 
viiied it also possesses the ]>owi‘r to lay down a general 
rule of eondiict, and to jia.sslaws sanctioned.jii'it by reason, 
wliieh is powerless in restraining einytioig but by threats 
(IV. xvii. note;. Such a society established with laws and 
the ])ower of jireserviiigrft.sclf is called a iSiafe. while those 
who live under its i»roteclion are ciilled ^ifizciiit. Wc may 
reailily Understand tluit there is in tin." ktate of nature 
notliiiig,' which l»y universal eoiiscrit is pronouneed good or 
bad; fi* ill ths‘ state of nature everyone thinks solely of 
his own advantage, and according to his disjiosltion, v^ith 
reference onjy to his individual advantage, decides what is 
good or had, being bound by no law to anyone besides 
himself. 

In the state of naturi;, thcr<^ore, sin is incoiu'eivable ; it 
can only exist in a state, wlit.-rd good aiu^ ("vii are jiro- 
nounced on l.-y common consent, and where everyore is 
bound to obey the State authority, Sin, then, is Nothing 
else but disobedience, wliich is therefore punished *15y the 
right of the State only. Obedience, on the other hand, is 
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set down as merit, inasmuch as a man is thought worthy 
of merit, if he takes delight in the advantages which a 
State proviles. 

Again, in the state of nature, no ftne is hy common con¬ 
sent master of anything, nor is there anything in nature, 
whicli can ho said to helong to one man rather tlian another: 
all things are common to all. Hence, in the state of na¬ 
ture, we can conceive no wish to render to every man his 
own, or to de]>ri ve a man of that which helongs to him; in 
other words, there is uothing in the state of nature answer¬ 
ing to jusiice and injustice. Such ideas are only possible 
in a social state, when it is decTeed hy comiuou consent 
what, belongs to oife man and what to another. 

From all tliese considerations it is evident, that justice 
and injustice, sin and merit, are extrinsic ideas, and not 
,attribut»!s which display the nature of the mind. But I 
have .siiid miough. 

Piioi’. XXXVIIT. Wh^lts<}ever ilixposes the Jivman body, So 
<r« to render it cajMlile of being affected in an increuml nuvi- 
ber of loays, or of affecting external bodies in an increased 
number of ways, is ttseful to man ; ami is so, in proportion as 
the. body is thereby rendered more capable of being affected or 
affecting other bodies in an increased, number (f mays ; con¬ 
trariwise, whatsoever renders tltc body less capable in this re¬ 
spect is hnrtjnt^o man. 

F/v/f/.—-Wliatsoever thus increases the capabilities of 
the body ineil^ases also the mind’# ea])ability of pjrception 
(II. xiv\) ; thmyfore, whatsoever thus disposes the body 
and thus renders it capable, is neeessa.rily good or useful 
(IV. xxvi. x'xvii.); and is so in propt)rtion to the extent to 
wbii-li it can render the body cai)able; (jontrai'iwise (II. 
xiy. IV. xxvi. xxvii.), it is hurtful, if it renders the body in 
this respt'ct less eapahle. Q.E.I). 

Prop. XXXIX. Whatsoerer brings admit the pre.s"'- ■■‘'rn 
of the proportion of motion and rest, tvhich the jmrts of the 
human body mutualdy possess, is good; contrariwise, whatso¬ 
ever causes a clumge in snch proportwn is bad. 

J^roof. —Th? human hody needs many other bodies for 
its jwKSservation (11. Post. iv.). But that which constitutes 
the Specific reality (fonnai) of a human hody is, fhat its 
parts communicate tlieir several motions one to another in 
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a certain fixed proportion (Def. before Lemma iv. after II. 

' xiii,). Therefore, whatsoever brings about the preservation 
of the proix)rtion between motion and rest, whiell the parts 
of the human body mutually p)ssess, preserves the S2)ecific 
reality of the human body, and eonse^qiiently renders the 
human body ca2)ablo of being affei'ted in many ways and 
of afCcctiug external bodies in many ways; eonsecpiently it 
is good (by the last Proj).). Again, whatsoever brings 
about a change in the aforesaid i>ro2>ortion causes the 
human body to assuhie another si)eeific eharaeter, in 
other words (see Preface to this Part towards the end, 
though the 2>oint is indeed self-evident), t.o be destroyed, and 
cousequently totally in(va]>ahle of being atfected in a,n in¬ 
creased numbers of ways; therefore it is biul. Q..E. 1 ). 

Note .—The extent to wliich such causes can injui-o or lio 
of service to the mind will lie explained in the Fifth Part.' 
Bpt I would hcj'e remark that 1 c(\nsiderthata liody under¬ 
goes death, when the projM)rtion of motion and rest which 
obtainoil mutually among its several i>art.s is changed. 
Fori do not venture to deny that a hunian body, while 
keeping the circulation of the blood and other j>roi>erties, 
wherein the life <if a, body is thought to i-onsist, may none 
the less be changed into anolhej- nature totally ilifferent 
from its own. There is no reason, which i;'.>'nj>els me to 
maintain that a body does mit die, unless it becomes a 
corpse; nay, exi)erieu(;e xvould seem to 2>oint,,to the op2>o- 
site conclusion. It sometSmes happens, that, a man under¬ 
goes .sneh clianges, that I .should hardly Call him the same. 
As I have heard tell of a certam S2)atii.sh 2>oet, who had 
been seized with sithuess, and though he reeovere<l there¬ 
from yet remained .so oblivious of his last lift;, that he 
would not beliiive the 2’lay.s and tragt.slies lit; had writ¬ 
ten to be his own: indeed, he might have been taken 
for a grown-n2) child, if he had also forgotten his native 
tongue. If this instance seeing inerediltle, what shall we 
say of infants f A man of rijie ,age dt'cnis their nature 
so unlike his own, that he can only l>e 2'ersua(i.;d that he.too 
has been an infant by the analogy of other men. Hotive'^er, 
I firefer to leava such questions uudiscussed, lest I slvmld 
giv'e ground to the su2)erstitions for raising new issues. 

Prop. XL. WhaUoever conduces to mni'e moinl life, or 
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cauBCs men to live together in harmony, is useful, whereas 
whatsoever ^ings discord into a State is had. 

Proof.—Fov whatsoever causes n^n to live together in 
hannouy also causes them to live according fo reason (IV. 
XXXV.), and is therefore (IV. xxvi. and xxvii.) good, and (for 
the same reason) whatsoever brings about discord is bad. 
Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLI. Pleasure in itself is not bad but good: con¬ 
trariwise, pain in itself is bad. 

Proof. —Pleasure (III. xi. and note) is emotion, whereby 
the IxhIv’s jiower of activity is increased or heljK'd ; pain is 
•emotion, whereby the body’s ];K)wer of activityis diminished 
or cheeked; thentfore (IV. xxxviii.) pleasure in itself is 
good, <\:e. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XUI. Mirth cannot be excessive, but is always good; 
chnirariwise, Melmiclutly is always bad. 

Proof. —Mirtli (see its Def. in III. xi. note) is plcasuro, 
whi<;h, in so far as it is referred to the body, consists in all 
parts of the body lieing affected equally : that is (IH. xi.), 
the body’s power of activity is increased or aided in such a 
manner, that the several parts maintain tjieir former pro¬ 
portion of motion and rest; therefore Mirth is always good 
(IV. xxxix.), and cannot excessive. Put Melanchtdy (see 
its Def. in thcNf^me note to III. xi.) is pain, which, in so far 
as it is referred to ttie body, consists in the absolute de¬ 
crease or hindiKiuce of the body’s gower of activity ; there¬ 
fore (IV. xxxviii.) it is always l)ad. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLIII. Sfimnlatwi may be excessive and bad; on 
the other hand, grief may he good, in so far as stinmlaiwi or 
pleasure is bad. 

Proof. —Tiocalized pleasure or stimulation {tifiHatio) is 
pleasure, which, in so far as it is referred to the body, con¬ 
sists in one or some of its parts being affected moj-e than 
tlie rest (see its Definition, III. xi. note); the ])ower i>f this 
emotwni may be sufficient t%overcouie other actions of the 
lx>dy (IV. vi.), and may ^•emaiu olestinately fixed therein, 
thus^renderinr^t incapable of lieing affected in a variety of 
othe?,yg,ys: therefore (IV. xxxviii.) it may be bad. Again, 
grief, •which is pain, cannot as such be good (IV*. xli.). 
But, as its force and increase is defiiu'd by the power of an 
external cause compared with our own (IV". v.),- we can eon- 
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ceive infinite degrees and modes of strength in this emo¬ 
tion (TV. iii.); we can, therefore, conceive it as capable of 
restraining stimnlation, and preventing its becoming exces¬ 
sive, and hindering thb body’s capabilities; tlius, to tliis ex¬ 
tent, it will be good. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XLIV. Lwe and desire may be exeessive. 

Proof. —Love is pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause (Def. of Emotions, vi.); therefore'stimulation, 
accompanied by tho idea of an external cause is love (III. 
xi. note); hence love may be excessive. Again, tho strength 
of desire varies in proportion to the em<itiou from which it 
arises (III. xxxvii.). Now emotion may <u'<-rcome all the, 
rest of men’s actions (IV. vi.); so. tnereforc, can desii'e, 
which ai-ises from the same emotion, overcome all other de¬ 
sires, and become excessive, as we showed in the last ]>ro- 
jwsitioii concerning stimulation. • 

^ Note. —Mirth, Avliich 1 have staU-d to l>c good, can be 
conceivL'd moi-e easily than it can be i>l>sorved. For the 
emotions, whereby we are daily assailed, are generally re¬ 
ferred to .soiiK! part of the body Avhich is alfecded more 
than the rest.; hence the emotions are generally excessive, 
and so fix the mind iu tho couteniplatiou of one object, that 
it is unable to think of t)thers; and although men, as a 
rule, are a prey to many emotions—and venj+ew are foninl 
who are always assailed hyone and thy sanfe—yet there are 
cases, where one and the same emotion remains obstinately 
fixed. We sometimes ss-e men so ahsorbe^f in (>ne object, 
tliat, although it be n(»t present, tlicy think tlnw have it 
before them ; when this is the ease wit.h a man who is not 
asleep, we say he is delirious or mad ; nor are those j)er- 
sons whT) are iafiamod with love, and who di-eam all night 
and all day about nothing hut. thiir Tiiisti-ess. or SQine 
woman, considered as less mad, for they are imule objects 
of ridicule. But when a ijiiser thinks of nothing hut gain 
or money, or when an ambitious man thinks of nothing but 
glor)', they are not reckoned fo he mad, because they are 
generally harmful, and are thou^it worthy ^tf being hated. 
But, in reality. Avarice, Ambition, Lust, <&c., are epedbs of 
madness, though they may not he reckoned among <^eases. 

Peop. XLV. Haired can never be good. * 

Proof. —When we hate, a man, we endeavour to destroy 
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liim (HI. xxxix.), that is (IV. xxxvii.), we endeavour to do 
something that is had. Therefore, &c. Q.E.D. 

N.B. Hene, and in what follows, I mean by hatred only 
hatred (towards men. 

Corollary I. —Envy, derision, contempt, anger, reverse, and 
other emotions attributable to hatred, or arising therefrom, 
are bad; tliis is evident from IH. xxxix. and IV. xxxvii. 

Corollary II .—^Whatsoever we desire from motives of 
hatred is base, and in a State unjust. This also is evident 
from m. xxxix., and from the definitions of baseness and 
injustice in IV. xxxvii. note. 

Note .—Between derision (which I have in Coroll. I. stated 
' to be bad) and lau^iter I recognize a great dlfEerence. For 
laughter, as also jocularity, is merely pleasure; therefore,, 
so long as it be not excessive, it is in itself goofl (IV. xli.). 
/Lssur^ly nothing forbids man to enjoy himself, save grim 
and gloomy sujK.Tstition. For why is it more lawful to 
satiate one’s hunger an<f thirst than to drive aw.ay one*a 
melancholy y I reason, and have convinced myself as 
follows: No deity, nor anyone else, save the envious, takes 
pleasure in my infirmity and discomfort, nor sets down to 
my virtue the tears, sobs, fear, and th» like, wliich fire 
signs of infirmity of spirit; on the contrary, the greater 
the plcasure,wherewith we are affected, the greater the 
perfection wu^'to we pass; in other words, the more must 
we necessarily partake of the divine nature. Therefore, to 
make use of Vhat comes' in our,way, and to enjoy it as 
much as possible (not to tbe point of satiety, for that 
would not be enjoyment) is the part of a wise man. I say 
it is the part of a wise man to refresh and recreate himself 
with moderate and pleasant food and drinjc, andmlso witli 
peyfumes, with the soft l>eauty of growing plants, with 
dress, with music, with many sports, with theatres, and the- 
like, such as every man may make use of without injury to 
his neighbour. For the human body is comjmsed of very 
numerous parts, of diverse nature, which continually stand 
in need of fresh and varied nourishment, so that the whole- 
bodjr may be Iqually capable of performing all the actions, 
whidPfollow from the necessity of its own nature; and^ 
consilliuently, so that the mind may also be equally capable 
of understanding many things simultaneously. This way 
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of life, then, a^ees best with our principles, and also with 
general practice; therefore, if there be any question of 
another plan, the plan we have mentioned is life lies!, find 
in every way to Ito commended. There is no need for me 
to set forth the matter more clearly or in more detitil. 

Pbop. XLVI. He, who Jlvee uniler the guidance of reaeon, 
endeavours, as far as possible, to render hack- love, or kindness, 
for other men's hatred, anger, contempt, dr., fninirds him. 

Proof .—^Allemotions of hatred are l>ad(IV. \h .CoroU.i.); 
therefore he who lives under the imidauce of n'uson will 
ondeavonr, as far as jiossible, to avoid In'inii ussaih'd by 
such emotions (IV. xix.) ; cons*'qnontl\ he will .iKo endea¬ 
vour to prt'ient others being so itssiiiled (^\^ \.\.\vii.). Jlut 
hatred is iucreaMnl by l»eiiig n'cqmx.ited, and can Ik* 
quenched by love (HI. xliii.), so that haired fua_\ ])ass into 
love (HI. xliv.) ; therefore lie who lixcs undiw the miidance 
n'ason will endeavour to repay haired with lo\e. that is, 
with kindness. Q.E I). 

Note .—He who chooses to a’lenge wTongs with hatrixl is 
assuredly wridched. But lu*, who strives to conquer hatred 
with love, fights his battle in joy and confidence; he with¬ 
stands many as‘easily as one, and lias lery little nml of 
fortune’s aid. Those whom he \au(|uishes yield joyfully, 
not through tailure, but through iiicri'ase io .lieir jiowers; 
all these conscijuences follow so jdainly frdm the mere de¬ 
finitions of love and understanding, that I have no need to 
prove them in detail. 

Prow. XTA'IT. Emotions of hope and far cannot he in 
themseliH s good. 

Proof. Emotions of hojie and fear cannot I'xist without 
]>ain. I'or feaf is pain (l>ef. of the Emotions, \iii.), and 
ho]H‘ (Uef. of the Emotions, Explanation vii. and xiii.) 
cannot exist without fear; therelorc (IV. xli.) these emo¬ 
tions cannot lie good in themsi'hes, but only in so far as 
they can restrain exci'ssive idcjisure (JV. xliii ). Q.E.D. 

Note. —We may fidd, that these lanotions show defec¬ 
tive knowleflgo and an ahsmicf' or power in< the mind; for 
the same reason confidence, desjiair, joy, and disaujniint- 
meut are signs of a want of mental jMiwer. For alviough 
confidence and joy are pleasurable emotions, they never¬ 
theless imply a 2'ref'«?ding jmin, namely, hoia; and fear. 
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Wherefore the more we endeavour to he guided by reason^ 
the less do we depend on hope; we endeavour to free our- 
selve.s from^ear, and, as far as we can, to dominate fortune, 
directing our actions by the sure couiisels of wisdom. 

Peop. XLVm. The emotions of over-esteem and dis¬ 
paragement are always bad. 

Proof. —These emotions (see Def. of the Emotions, lod.. 
xxii.) are repugnant to reason; and are therefore (TV. xxvi. 
SKvii.) bad. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XLIX. Over-esteem is apt to render its object proud. 

Proof. —If we see that any one rates us too highly, for 
. love’s sake, we are apt to become elated (IH. xli.), or to be 
pleasurably affected (Def. of the Emotions, xxx.); the good 
which we hear of ourselves we readily believe (IH. xxv.); 
and therefore, for love’s sake, rate ourselves too highly; 
HI other words,, we are apt to become proud. Q.E.D. 

Peop. L. Pity, in a num who lives under the guidance of 
reason , is in itself bad and useless. 

Proof. —Pity (Def. of the Emotions, xviii.) is a pain, and 
therefore (IV. xli.) is in itself bad. The good effect which 
follows, namely, our endeavour to free the object of our 
pity from misery, is an action wliich we disirc to do solely 
at the dictation of reason (IV. xxxvii.); only at the dicta¬ 
tion of reasoxi^^ to perform any action, which we 

know for eertani to.be good (IV. xxvii.); thus, in a man 
who lives un^er the guidance of reason, pity in itself is 
useless and bad. Q.E.I). 

Note. —He who rightly realizes, that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, and come to pass 
in accordance with the eternal laws and rules of nature, 
will not find anytldng worthy of hatred, dterisioi^ or con¬ 
tempt, nor will he bestow pity on anything, but to the ut¬ 
most extent of human virtue he will endeavour to do well, as 
the saying is, and to rejoice. We may add, that he. who is 
easily touched with compassion, and is moved by another’s 
sorrow or tears, often does fometliing which he afterwards 
regrpts ; partlf liecause ive can never be sure that an action 
cau*d by emotion is good, partly because we are easily 
deceij^d by false tears. I am in this place expressly^peak- 
ing of a man living under the guidance of reason. He who 
is moved to help others neither by reason nor by compas- 
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sion, is rightly styled inhuman, for (HI. xxvii.) he seems 
unlike a man. 

Pkop. LI. ^Appr(n)al is not repugnant to reason, but can 
agree ttierewith and arise therefrom. 

Proof. —Ai)proval is love towards one who has done good 
to another (Dcf. of the Emotions, six.) ; therefore it may 
be referred to the mind, in so far as the latter is active 
(in. lix.), that is (HI. iii.), in so far as it understands; 
therefore, it is in agreentent with reason, &c. Q.E.B. 

Another Proof. —^He, who lives under the guidance of 
reason, desires for others the good whicli he seeks for him¬ 
self (IV. XXX vii.); wherefore from seeing someone doing 
good to his fellow his own endeavour to do good is aided; 
in other words, he will feel pleasure (IH. xi. note) accom¬ 
panied by tlie idea of the benefactor. Therefore he approves 
of him. Q.E.n. 

' Note .—Indignation as wc def.ned it (Def. of the Emo¬ 
tions, XX.) is necessarily evil (TV. xlv.) ; we may, however, 
remark that, when the sovereign jwwer for tlu; sake of pre¬ 
serving peace punishes a citizen who has injurtfd another, 
it shotild not be said to be indignant with the criminal, for 
it is not incited by hatred to ruin him, it is led by a sense 
of duty to jmnish him. 

Pbop. TJH. Self-approval may arise fr'.n reason, and 
that which a/rises from, reason is the highest possible. 

Proof. —Self-approval is pleasure ai’ising rfrom a man’s 
oontemplation of liimsclf and his own power of action (Def. 
of the Emotions, xxv.). But a man’s true power of action 
or virtue is reason herstsK (HI. iii.), as the said man clearly 
and distinctly contemplates her (H. xl. xliii.); therefore 
self-approval arises from reason. Again, when a man is 
contemplating himself, he only perceives (dearly and <iis- 
tinctly or adequately, such tilings as follow from his power 
of action (IH. Def. ii.), that is (HI. iii.), from his power of 
understanding; therefore in ^uch conhmiplation alone does 
the highest possible self-approval arise. Q.E.D. 

Note. —Self-approval is in reality the highest object for 
which we can hope. For (as wo showed in IV. x:^v‘-) no 
one endeavours to preserve his being for the sake <sf any 
ulterior object, and, as this approval is more and more 
fostered and strengthened by praise (IH. lui. CoroU.), and on 
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the contrary (III. Iv. Coroll.) is more and more disturbed 
by blame, fpjuie becomes the most powerful of incitements 
to action, and life under disgraee is alinost uiiendurable. 

Peop. Lni. Humility is not a virtm, or does not arise 
from reason. 

Proof. —Humility is pain arising from a man’s contem¬ 
plation of his own infirmities (Def. of the Emotions, xxvi.). 
But, in so far as a man Imows himself by true reason, he 
is assumed to understand his essence, that is, liis power 
(m. vii.). Wherefore, if a man in self-contemplation per¬ 
ceives any infirmity in himself, it is not by virtue of liis 
‘understanding himself, but (HI. Iv.) by virtue-of his power 
of activity being ehected. But, if we assume that a man 
perceives his own infirmity by virtue of understanding 
something stronger than himself, by the knowledge of 
which he determines his own power of activity, this is the 
same as saying that we (jOnceive that a man understands 
Iximself distinctly tIV. xxvi.), because' his power of activity 
is aided. Wherefore? humility, or the pain which arises 
from a man’s contemjdation of liis own inlinnity, does not 
arise from the contemplation or reason, and is not a virtue 
but a passion. Q..E.J). 

Peop. LEV. Ui'pentance is not a virtue, or does not arise 
from reason;' 'ijd he who repents of an actio€ is doubly 
wretched or infirm. 

. Proof. —Thfe-tirsf. part of this proposition is piroved like 
the foregoing one. The second part is jiroved from the 
mere definition of the emotion in (jucstion (Def. of the 
Emotions, xxvii.). For the man allows himself to be over¬ 
come, first, by evil desires; secondly, by pain. ,, 

Note. —As men seldom live under the guidaiu* of reason, 
these two emotions, na,mely. Humility and Repentane.(,(, as 
also Hope and Fear, bring more good than harm ; henci!, 
as we must sin, we had better sin in that direction. For, 
if all men who are a prey to emotion were all eijiuilly proud, 
they would shrink from npthing, and would fear nothing; 
how -then coulu they be joined and linked together in bonds 
of uftien ? The crowd plays the tyrant, when it is not in 

* Land reads: “Quod ipsins ageodi potentia juvatnr®—which I 
have translated above. He suggests as ■alternative readings to ‘ qnod ’ 
* quo ’ (= whereby) and ‘ quodque ’ (= and that). 
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fear; hence we need not wonder that the prophets, who 
consulted the good, not of a few, hut of all, so strenuously 
commended Humility. Repentance, and Eeyerence. Indeed 
those who afe a prey to these emotions may he led much 
more easily than others to live under the guidance of reason, 
that is, to become free and to enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Peop. LV. Extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme 
ignorance of self. 

Proof .—This is evident from Def. of the Emotions, xxviii. 
and xxix. 

Pbop. LVI. Extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme 
• infirmity of spirit. 

Proof .—The first foundation of virtue is self-preservation 
(IV. xxii. Coroll.) undej; the guidance of reason (IV. xxiv.). 
He, therefore, who is ignorant of himself, is ignorailt of the 
foundation of all virtues, and consequently of all virtues. 
Again, to act virtuously is merely to act under the guidance 
of reason (IV. xxiv.): now he, that acts under the guidance 
of reason, must necessarily know that he so acts (H. xliii.). 
Therefore he who is in. extreme ignorance of himself, and 
consequently of ^ virtues, acts least in obedience to virtue; 
in other words (IV. Def. viii.), is most infirm of sjurit. 
Thus extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme infirmity 
of spirit. tK^.E.B. 

Corollary .—Hence it most clearly follows, that the proud 
and the dejected speciaUy fall a prey to the. emotions. 

Note .—Yet dejection can he more easily corrected than 
pride; for the latter being a pleasurable emotion, and the 
former a painful emotion, the pleasurable is stronger than 
the painful (IV. xviii.). 

Pnop. LVnr The proud man delights in the company of 
flatterers and parasites, but hates the comptany of the 'high- 
minded. 

Proof .—Pride is pleasure arising from a man’s over¬ 
estimation of himself (Def. the Emotions, xxviii. and 
vi.); this estimation the prou^, man will endeavour to 
foster by all the means in his power (in..xiii. note); he 
will therefore delight in the company of flatterers" and 
parasites (whose character is too well known to need de- 
finitidh here), and will avoid the company of high-minded 
men, who value him according to his deserts. Q.E.D. 
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Note .—^It would be too long a task to enumerate here 
all the evU results of pride, inasmuch as the proud are a 
prey to all the emotions, though tom^e of them less than 
to love and pity. I caimot, however,* pass over in silence 
the fact, that a man may be called proud from his imder- 
estimation of other people; and, therefore, pride in this 
sense may be defined as pleasure arising from the false 
opinion, whereby a man may consider himseM superior to 
his fellows. The dejection, which is the opposite qmUty to 
this sort of pride, may be defined as pain arising from the 
false opinion, whereby a man may think himself inferior to 
his fellows. Such*being the case, we can ettsily see that a 
l^roud man is necessarily envious (HI. xli. note), and only 
lakes pleasure in the company, who fool his weak mind to 
the top of his bent, and make him insane instead of merely 
loolish. 

Though dejection is th? emotion contrary to pride, yet^s 
the dejected man very near akin to the proud man. For, 
inasmuch as his pain arises from a comparison l)etwt>en his 
own infirmity and other men’s power or virtue, it will bo 
removed, or, in other words, he will feel* pleasure, if his 
imagination be occupied in contemplating other men’s 
faults; whence arises the proverb, “ The unhanpy are com¬ 
forted by fijfiKng fellow-sufferers.” Contrarimse, ho will 
be the more 2)aiued "in j>roportion as he thinks himself in¬ 
ferior to othisrs; hence none are^so prone to envy as the 
dejected, they are si)ecially keen in observing men’s actions, 
V th a view to fault-finding rather than correction, in order 
t reserve their praises for dejection, and to glory therein, 
though all the time with a dejected air.^ Theio effects 
follow as necessarily from the said emotion, as it follows 
frdln the nature of a triangle, that the three angles an* equal 
to two right angles. I have already said thal I call these 
and similar emotions bad, solely in respect to what is useful 
to man. The laws of nature have regard to nature’s general 
order, whereof man is bu^ a part. I mention this, in pass¬ 
ing, lest any should think that I have wished to set forth 
the Taults and irrational deeds of men rather than the 
natura and properties of things. For, as I said in the pre¬ 
face to the third Part, I regard human emotions and their 
properties as on the same footii^ with other natural pheno- 

II. q 
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mena. Assuredly human emotions indicate the power and 
ingenuity of nature, if not of human nature, quite as fully 
as other things which we admire, and which we delight to 
contemplate. But I pass on to note those qualities in the 
emotion,'which bring advantage to man, or inflict injury 
upon him.__ 

Peop. LV JJi. Honour (gloria) ie not repugnant to reason, 
hut may arise therefrom. 

Proof .—This is evident from Def. of the Emotions, xxx., 
and also from the definition of an honourable man (TV. 
xxxvii. note i.). 

Note .—Empty honour, as it is styled, is self-approval, 
fostered only by the good opinion of the populace; when 
this good opinion ceases there ceases also the self-approval, 
in other words, the highest object of each man’s love (IV. 
hi. note); consequently, he whose honour is rooted in 
popular approval must, day by Jay, anxiously strive, act, 
and scheme in order to retain his reputation. For the 
populace is variable and inconstant, so that, if a reputation 
be not kept up, it quickly withers away. Everyone wishes 
to catch popular .applause for himself, and readily represses 
the fame of others. The object of the strife being estimated 
as the greatest of all goods, each combatant is seized with a 
fierce deairJIo put down his rivals in every possible way, till 
he who at last comes out victorious is fliore proud of having 
done harm to others th^ of having done gcod to himself. 
This sort of honour, then, is really empty, being nothing. 

The points to note concerning shame may easily be in¬ 
ferred from what was said on the subject of mercy and re¬ 
pentance.^ I will only add that shame, like compassion, 
though not a virtue, is yet good, in so far as it shows, that 
the feeler of shame is really imbued with the desire to live 
honourably; in the same way as suffering is good, as show¬ 
ing that the injured part is not mortified. Therefore, 
though a man who feels sham.: is sorrowful, he is yet more 
perfect than he, who is shameless, and has no desire to 
hve honourably. 

, Such are the points which I undertook to remarfr upon 
concerning the emotions of pleasure and pain; as for the 
desires, they are good or bad according as they spring from 
good or evil emotions. But all, in so far as they are en- 
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gendered m us by emotions wherein the mind is passive, are 
blind (as is evident from what was said in TV. xHv. note), 
and would be useless, if men could eas^ be induced to live 
by the guidance of reason only, as I wfll now briefly show. 

Peop. LIX. To all the actions, whereto we are determined 
hy emotion wherein the mind is ^lassive, we can he determined 
without emotion hy reason. 

Proof .—To act rationally is nothing else (IH. iii. and 
Dof. ii.) but to perform those actions, which follow from 
the necessity of our nature considered in itself alone. But 
pain is bad, in so far as it diminishes or checks the power 
•of action (IV. xli.) ;*wherefore we cannot by pain be deter- 
mined to any action, which we should be unable to perform 
under the guidance of reason. Again, pleasure is bad only 
in BO far as it hinders a man’s capability for action (IV. 
ili. xliii.); therefore to this extent we could not be deter¬ 
mined by pain to any actflm, which we could not perforfii 
under the guidance of reason. Lastly, pleasure, in so far 
as it is good, is in harmony with reason (for it consists in 
the fact that a man’s capability for action is increased or 
aided); nor is the mind passive therein, except in so far as 
a man’s power of action is not increased to the extent of 
affording him an adequate conception of himself and his 
actions (III. liKand note). 

"Whertfore, if a mafl who isideasurably affected be brought 
to such a statesof perfection, that Ijf gains an adequate con- 
eejition of himself and his own actions, he will be equally, nay 
more, capable of those actions, to which he is determined by 
emotion wherein the mind is passive. But all emotions are 
attributable to pleasure, to pain, or to desifo (Dof. of the 
Emotions, iv. explanation); and desire (Def. of the Emo- 
tiofls, i.) is nothing else but the attempt to act; therefore, 
to all actions, <fec. Q.E.I), 

Another Proof .—A given action is called bad, in so far as 
it arises from one being affeoted by hatred or any evil emo¬ 
tion. But no ac'tion, considered in itself alone, is either 
good or bad (a# we pointed out in the preface to Pt. IV.), 
one alqd the same action being sometimes good, sometimes 
bad; wherefore to.the action which is sometimes Bad, or 
arises from some evil emotion, we may be led by reason 
(IV. xix.). Q.E.D. 
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N<^e .—^An example will put this point in a clearer light. 
The action of striking, in so far as it is cona^ered physi¬ 
cally, and ih .so far £.s 'we merely look to the fact” that a man 
raises his arm, clenches his fist, and inoves his whole arm 
violently downwards, is a virtue or excellence which is con¬ 
ceived as proper to the structure of the human body. If, 
then, a man, moved by ai^er or hatred, is led to clench his 
fist or to move his arm, this result takes place (as we 
showed in Pt. 11.), because one and the same action can 
be associated with various mental images of things; there¬ 
fore we may be determined to the performance of one and 
the same action by confused ideas, or by clear and distinct 
ideas. Hence it is evident that eveiy desire which springs 
from emotion, wherein the mind is passive, would become 
useless, if men could be guided by reason. Let us now see 
why desire which arises from emotion, wherein the mind is 
Jjassive, is called by us blind, ’ 

Pbqp. lx. Desire arising from a pleasure or pain, that is 
not attrihidable to the whole body, bid only to one or certain- 
parts thereof, is without utility in respect to a man as a whole. 


Proof .—Let it be assumed, for instance, that a, a part of 
a body, is so strengthened by some external cause, that it 
prevails over the remaining parts (IV. vi.). This part will 
not endeavour to do away with its own pow.oi'i, in order that 

perform its office; for this 
it woul4-.^ necessary for it to have a foree .or power of 
doin'' awaT-.^*^^*® powers, which (IJI. vi.) is absurd. 
Tlie said p'art, consequently, the^mhid also, wiU endea¬ 
vour to preserve its condition. J^Therefore desire arising 
from a pleasure of thc\3J“^ “felfesaid has no utility in re¬ 
ference to a man as a wlTojfe. If it be assumed, on the 
other hand, that the part. A, be checked so that the remain¬ 
ing parts prevail, it may be proved in the same manner that 
desire arising from j)ain has no utility in respect to a man 
as a whole, Q.E.D. v 

Note .—As pleasure is generally flV, xliv. note) attributed 
to one part of the body, we generally desira to preserve our 
being without taking into consideration our healthas airhole: 
to wMch it may be added, that the desires which hate most 
hold over us (IV. ix.) take account of the present and not 


of the future. 
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Peop. LXI. Desire which springs from reason cannot he 
excessive. 

Proo/.—desire (Def. of the Emoticjns, i.) considered ah- 
solntely is the actual essence of man, In so iax as it is con¬ 
ceived as in any. way determined to a particular activity by 
some given modification of itself. Hence desire, which arises 
from reason, that is (HI. iii.), which is engendered in us in so 
far as we act, is the actual essence or nature of man, in so 
far as it is conceived as determined to such activities as are 
adequately conceived through man’s essence only (HI. Def. 
ii.). Now, if such desire could be excessive, human nature 
considered in itself alone would be able to exceed itself, or 
would be able to do more than it can, a manifest con¬ 
tradiction. Therefore, such desire cannot be excessive. 
Q.KD. 

* Peop. LXIE. In so far as the mind conceives a thing 
under the dictates of reason, it is affected equally, whether ike 
idea he of a thing future, past, or present. 

Proof. —^Whatsoever the mind conceives under the guid¬ 
ance of reason, it conceives under the form of eternity or 
necessity (II. xliv. Coroll, ii.), and is therefore affected with 
the same certitude (II. xliii. and note). Wherefore, whether 
the thing be present, past, or future, the mind conceives it 
under the sSaje necessity and is affected with the same cer¬ 
titude ; and wliether the idea be of something present, past, 
or future, it ■^11 in all cases be equally true (EC. xli.); that 
is, it will always possess the same properties of an adequate 
idea (II. Def. iv.); therefore, in so far as the mind conceives 
things under the dictates of reason, it is affected in the 
same maimer, whether the idea be of a thine future, past, 
or present. Q.E.D. 

•Note. —If we could possess an adequate knowledge of the 
duration of things, and could determine by reason their 
periods of existence, we should contemplate things future 
with the same emotion asjihings present; and the mind 
would desire as though it were present the good which it 
conceived as %iture; consequently it would necessarily ne¬ 
glect lesser good in the present for the sake of a greater 
good 1^ the future, and would in no wise desire that which is 
good in the present but a source of evil in the future, as we 
shafl presently show. However, we can have but a very in- 
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adequate knowledge of the duration of things (H. xxxi.); 
and the periods of their existence (II. xliv. note) we can 
only determine by imagination, which is not so*powerfully 
affected by the future as by the present. Hence such true 
knowledge of good and evil as we possess is merely abstract 
or general, and the judgment which we pass on the order 
of things and the connection of causes, with a view to de¬ 
termining what is good or bad for us in the present, is 
rather imaginary than real. Therefore it is nothing won¬ 
derful, if the desire arising from such knowledge of good 
and evil, in so far as it looks on into the future, be more 
readily cheeked than the desire of things which are agree¬ 
able at the present time. (Of. IV. xvi.) 

Peop. LXni. JEfe who is led by fear, and does good in 
order to escape evil, is not led by reason. 

Proof .—^AJl the emotions which are attributable to the 
mind as active, or in other words'to reason, are emotions of 
pleasure and desire (Ill. lix.); therefore, he who is led by 
fear, and does good in order to escape evil, is not led by 
reason. 

Note .—Superstitious persons, who know better how to 
rail at vice than how to teach virtue, and who strive not to 
guide men by reason, but so to restrain them that they 
would rather escape evil than love virtue, have no other aim 
but to make others as wretched as themselves; wherefore 
it is nothing wonderful, if they be generally troublesome 
and odious to their fellow-men. 

Corollary .—^Under desire which springs from reason, we 
seek good directly, and shun evil indirectly. 

Proof .—^Desire which springs from reason can only spring 
from a p leasurable emotion, wherein the mind is not pas¬ 
sive (ill. lix.), in other words, from a pleasure which can¬ 
not be excessive (TV. Ixi.), and not from pain; wherefore 
this desire springs from the knowledge of good, not of 
evil (TV. viii.); hence under,the guidance of reason we 
seek good directly and only by implication shun evil. 
Q.E.D. *1 

Note .—This Corollary maybe illustrated by the exafiiple 
of a sick and a h^thy man. The sick man through £ear of 
death eats what he naturally shrinks from, but the healthy 
man takes pleasure in his food, and thus gets a better en- 
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joyment out of life, than if lie were m fear of death, and 
desired directly to avoid it. So a judge, who condemns a ' 
criminal t* death, not from hatred pr anger hut from love 
of the publ ic we ll-being, is guided solely by feason. 

Prop. LXiV. The knowledge of evU is an inadequate 
knowledge. 

Proof. —The knowledge of evil (IV, viii.) is pain, in so far 
as we are conscious thereof. Now pain is the transition to 
a lesser perfection (Def. of the Emotions, iii.) and there¬ 
fore cannot be understood through man’s nature (IH. vi. 
and vii.) ; therefore it is a passive state (IH. Def. ii.) which 
(ill. iii.) depends* on inadequate ideas; cojisequently the 
knowledge thereof (EL. xxix.), namely, the knowledge of 
evil, is inadequate. Q.E.B. 

Corollary. —Hence it follows that, if the human mind 
•jtossessed only adequate ideas, it would form no conception 
of evil. 

Prop. LXV. Under tJm guidance of reason we shoula jyur- 
sue the greater of two goods and the Imser of two evils. 

Proof .—A good which prevents our enjoyment of a greatei 
good is in reality an evil; for we apply the terms good and 
bad to things, in so far as we compart them one with 
another (see preface to this Part); therefore, evil is in 
reality a lesisqr good; hence under the guidance of reason 
we seek or pursue only the greater good and the lesser evil. 
Q.E.I). 

Corollary. —^We may, under the guidance of reason, pur¬ 
sue the lesser evil as though it were the greater good, and 
we may shun the lesser good, which would be the cause of 
the greater evil. For the evil, which is here called the lesser, 
is really good, and the lesser good is really evil,'wherefore 
we may seek the former and shun the latter, Q.E.B. 

Prop. LX VX. We may, under the guidance of reason, 
seek a greater good in the future in preference to a lesser good 
in the present, a/nd we may seek a lesser evil in the present 
in preference to a greater evu in the future} 

Proof. —^If ^e mind dbuld have an adequate knowledge 

I “Malum prmsens minDB pnemajori futuro.” (Van Vloten). Brnder 
nads Malum pnesens minus, quod causa est fnturi ahcujiis mail.” 
The last word of the latter is an obvious misprint, and is corrected by 
the Dutch translator into “ mqjoris boni.” (PoUock, p. 2G8, note.) 
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of things future, it would be affected towards what is 
future in the same way as towajrds what is present (IV. 
Ixii.) ; wherefore, looking merely to reason, as iy. this pro¬ 
position we are assun^edto do, there is no difference, whether 
the greater good or evil be assumed as present, or assumed as 
future; hence (TV. Ixv.) we may seek a greater good in 
the future in preference to a lesser good in the present, 
<fec. Q.E.D. 

Corollary.—We may, under the guidance of reason, seek 
a lesser evil in the present, because it is the cause of a 
greater good in the future, and we may shun a lesser good 
in the present, because it is the cause o^ a greater evil in 
the future. This Corollary is related to the foregoing Pro- 
positioi^ as the Corollary to IV. Ixv. is related to the said 

IV. Iiv7* 

Note, —If these statements be compared with what we, 
have pointed out concerning the strength of the emotions 
irf this Part up to Prop, xviii, Ve shall readily see the 
difference between a man, who is led solely by emotion or 
opinion, and a man, who is led by reason. The former, 
whether he will or no, performs actions whereof he is utterly 
ignorant; the latter is his own master and only perfoims 
such actions, as he knows are of primary importance in life, 
and therefore chiefly desires; wherefore I call, the former 
a slave, and the latter a free man, concemiifg whose dis¬ 
position and manner of life it will be well to make a few 
observations. 

Pnop. LXVEL A free nvan fhinTca of nothing Use than of 
death ; and hie wisdom is a meditation not of death InA of life. 

Proof. —A free man is one who lives under the guidance 
of reason, .who is^not led by fear (IV. Ixiii.), but who directly 
desires that whidi is good (IV. Ixiii. CoroU.), in other words 
(IV. xxiv.), who strives to act, to live, and to preserve liis 
being oh the basis of seeking his own true advantage; 
wherefore such an one thinks of nothing less than of death, 
but his wisdom is a meditatioii»>of life. Q.E.B. 

Peop. LXVm. If men were horp fiee, they would, so long 
as they remained free, form no conception of gold and evil. 

Proof. —I call free him who is led solely by reason? ;*■ he, 
therefoxe, who is bom free, and who remains free, has only 
adequate ideas; therefore (IV. Ixiv. Coroll.) he has no- con- 
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ception of evil, or consequently (good and evil being corre¬ 
lative) of good. Q.E.D. 

Note .—is evident, from IV. iv., tHe hypothesis of 
this Proposition is false and inconceivi^ble, exSept in so far 
as we look solely to the nature of man, or rather to Gbd; 
not in so far as the latter is infinite, but only in so far as 
he is the cause of man’s existence. 

This, and other matters which we have already proved, 
seem to have been signified by Moses in the history of the 
first man. For in that narrative no other power of God is 
conceived, save that whereby he created man, that is the 
.power wherewith h« provide solely for man’s advantage; 
it is stated that God forbade man, being free, to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and that, as soon as 
man should have eaten of it, he would straightway fear 
death rather than desire to live,. Further, it is written 
that when man had founil a wife, who was in entire ha»- 
mony with his nature, he knew that there could be nothing 
in nature which could be more useful to him; but that 
after he believed the beasts to be like himself, ho straight¬ 
way began to imitate their emotions (IH. xxvii.), and to 
lose his freedom; this freedom was afterwards recovered 
by the patriarchs, led by the spirit of Christ; that is, by 
the idea of God, whereon alone it depends, that man may 
. be free, and desire for others the good which he desires for 
himself, a s we^^ have shown above (IV. ixxvii.). 

Peop. LX J.^. The virtue of a free mdn is seen to he as 
great, when it declines dangers, as when it overcomes them. 

Proof .—^Emotion can only be checked or removed by an 
emotion contrary to itself, and possessing more power in 
restraining emotion (TV. vii.). But blind darin^and fear 
are emotions, which can be conceived as equally great (TV. 
V. and iii.): hence, no less virtue or firmness is required in 
checking daring than in checking fear (HE. lix. note); in 
other words (Def. of the Emotions, xl. and xli.); the free 
man shows as much virtue,*when he declines dangers, as 
when he strive to overcGlne them. Q.E.I). 

Cvollary.—^£he free man is as courageous in timely re¬ 
treat ms in combat; or a free man shovs equal imurage 
or pre'sence of mind, whether he elect to give battle or to 
retreat. 
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Not6. —^What courage (animositaa) is, and vrhat I mean 
thereby, I explained in III. lix. note. By danger I mean 
everything, -s^Wch e»ja- give rise to any evil, such as pain, 
hatred, discord, &c.t 

Peop. LXX. The free man, who lives among the ignorant, 
strives, as far as he can, to avoid receiving favours from 
them. 

Proof. —^Everyone judges what is good according to his 
disposition (ill. xxxix. note); wherefore an ignorant man, 
who has conferred a benefit on another, puts his own esti¬ 
mate upon it, and, if it appears to be estimated less highly 
by the receiver, will feel pain (111. xlii.). But the free man ' 
only desires to join other men to him in friendship (IV. 
xxxvii.), not repaying their benefits with others reckoned 
as of hke value, but guiding himself and others by the free 
decision of reason, and doing only such things as he knows 
te be of primary importance. 'Therefore the free man, 
lest he should liecome hateful to the ignorant, or follow 
their desires rather than reason, will endeavour, as far as 
he can, to avoid receiving their favours. 

Note.—1 say, (^s far as he can. For though men be igno¬ 
rant, yet are they men, and in cases of necessity could 
afford us human aid, the most excellent of all things: 
therefore it is often necessary to accept favours from them, 
and consequently to repay such favours in kind; we must,' 
therefore, exerdse caution in declining favours, lest we 
should have the appearance of despising those who bestow 
them, or of being, from avaricious motives, unwilling to re¬ 
quite them, and so give ground for offence by the very fact 
of striving to avoid it. llius, in declining favours, we must 
look to the requirements of utility and courtesy. 

Pbop. liXXI. Only free men are thoroughly grateful hne 
to another. 

Proof.-^-Onlj free men are thoroughly useful one to 
another, and associated among themselves by the closest 
necessity of friendship (IV. xxxv„and CorolL i.), only such 
men endeavour, with mutual zeal of love, to^nfer tenefits 
on each other (TV. xxxvii.), and, therefore, only tho^ are 
thoroughly grateful one to another. Q.E.D. * < 

JTote.—The goodwill which men who are led by blind de¬ 
sire have for one another, is generally a bargaining or 
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enticement, ratlier than pure goodwill. Moreover, ingrati¬ 
tude is not an emotion. Yet it is Mse, inasmuch as it 
generally snows, that a man is affected^by excessive hatred, 
anger^ pride, avarice, &c. He who, hj# reason of his folly, 
knows not how to return benefits, is not ungrateful, much 
less he who is not gained over by the gifts of a courtesan 
to serve her lust, or by a thief t<) conceal his thefts, or by 
any similar persons. Contrariwise, such an one shows a 
constant mind, inasmuch as he caimot by any gifts be cor- 
, rupted, to his ow n or the general hurt. 

Peop. LXXn. Tpe free man never acts frandently, hut 
"always in good faith. • 

Proof. —it be asked: What should a man’s conduct 
be in a case where he could by breaking faith free him¬ 
self from the danger of present death ? Would not his 
plan of self-preservation completely persuade him to de¬ 
ceive ? this may be ansWr^ by pointing out that, If 
reason persuaded him to act thus, it would persuade all 
men to act in a similar manner, in which case reason would 
persuade men not to agree in good faith to unite their 
forces, or to have laws in common, that is,>not to have any 
general laws, which is absurd. 

Prop. LX^XIH* The man, who is guidedhyreason, is more 
free in a State', where he lives under a general system of law, 
than in solitude, where he is ind^endent. 

Proof. —The man, who is guide^by reason, does not obey 
through fear (IV. Ixiii.): but, in so far as he endeavours 
to preserve his being according to the dictates of reason, 
that is (TV. Ixvi. note), in so far as he endeavours to live 
in freedom, he desires to order his life according to the 
ge ner al good (TV. xxxvii.), and, consequently (as we showed 
in JlY. xxxvii. note ii.), to live according to the, laws of his 
cotintry. Therefore the free’ man, in order to enjoy greater 
freedom, desires to possess the general rights of citizenship. 
Q.E.D. 

Note. —These and similar observations, which we have 
mad^ on mani true freedom, may be referred to strength, 
that M, to courage and nobility of character (HI. lix. note). 
I do tot think it "worth while to prove separately*all the 
properties of strength; much less need I show, that he 
that is strong hates no man, is angry with no man, envies 
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no man, is indignant with no man, despises no man, and 
least of all things ^s proud. These propositiqns, and all 
that relate to the time way of life and religion, are easily 
proved from IV. ivxvii. and xlvi.; namely, that hatred 
should he overcome with love, and that every man should 
desire for others the good which he seeks for himself. We 
may also repeat what we drew attention to in the note to 
IV. 1., and in other places; namely, that the strong man 
has ever first in his thoughts, that aU things follow from 
the necessity of the divine nature; so that whatsoever he 
deems to be hurtful and evil, and whatsoever, accordingly, 
seems to him impious, horrible, unjust, and base, assumes 
that appearance owing to his own disordered, fragmentary, 
and confused view of the universe. Wherefore he strives 
before all things to conceive things as they really are, and 
to remove the hindrances to true knowl«dge, such as are 
hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, and siinilar emotions, 
which I have mentioned above. Thus he endeavours, as 
we said before, as far as in him lies, to do good, and. to go 
on his way rejoicing. How far human virtue is capable of 
attaining to such a condition, and what its powers may be, 
I will prove in tLe following Part. 


APPEunix. 

What I have said in this Part concerning the right way 
of life has not ^n arranged, so as to admit of being seen 
at one view, but has been set forth piece-meal, accord¬ 
ing as I thought each Proposition could most readily oe 
deduced from what preceded it. I propose, therefore, to 
rearrange my remarks and to bring them under leading 
heads. 

I. All our endeavours or desjres so follow from the 
necessity of our nature, that they can be unferstood either 
through it alone, as their proximate cause, or by virtue of 
our being a part of nature, which cannot be adequately con¬ 
ceived through itself without other individuals, 
n. Hesires, which follow from our nature in such a 
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manner, that they can be understood through it alone, are 
those which are referred to the mind, if. so far as the latter 
is conceiv^ to consist of adequate" ireas: the remaining 
desires are only referred to the mind,4n so far as it con¬ 
ceives things inadequately, and their Wee and increase are 
generally defined not by the power of man, "but by the 
power of things external to us: wherefore the former are 
rightly called actions, the latter passions, for the former 
always indicaite our power, the latter, on the other hand, 
show our infirmity and fragmentary Wowledge. 

HI. Our actions, that'is, those desires which are defined 
► by man’s power or 'reason, are always good. . The rest may 
be either good or bad. 

IV. Thus in life it is before all things useful to perfect 
the understanding, or reason, as far as we can, and in this 
alone man’s highest happiness or blessedness consists, in¬ 
deed blessedness is nothing else but the contentment e£ 
spirit, which arises from the intuitive knowledge of God: 
now, to perfect the understanding is nothing else but to 
understand God, God’s attributes, and the actions which 
follow from the necessity of his nature. ^Wherefore of a 
man, who is led by reason, the ultimate aim or highest 
desire, whereby he seeks to govern all his fellows, is that, 
whereby he iU brought to the adequate conception of himself 
and’of all things within the scope of his intelligence. 

V. Therefore, without intelligence there is not rational 

life: and things are only good, in So far as they aid man in 
his enjoyment of the intellectual life, which is defined by 
intelligence. Contrariwise, whatsoever thii^ hinder man’s 
perfecting of his reason, and capability to enjoy the ra¬ 
tional life, are alone called evil. * 

VI. As all things whereof man is the efficient cause are 
necessarily good, no erul can befall man except through ex¬ 
ternal causes; namely, by virtue of man being a part of 
universal nature, whose law^human nature is compelled to 
obey, and to conform to in almost infinite ways. 

Vli. It is iippossible, fhat man should not be a part of 
nature, or that he should not follow her general order; but 
if he qe thrown among individuals whose natme is in har¬ 
mony with his own, his power of action will thereby be 
aided and fostered, whereas, if he be thrown among such as 
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axe but rery Kttle in harmony with his nature, he will 
hardly be able to Accommodate himself to them without 
undergoing a great phange himself. ' 

VlLl. Wfiatsoev^ in nature we deem to be evil, or to be 
capable of injuring our faculty for existing and enjoying 
the rational life, we may endeavour to remove in whatever 
way seems safest to us; on the other hand, whatsoever we 
deem to be good or useful for preserving our being, and 
enabling t^s to enjoy the,rational life, wo may appropriate 
to our use and employ as we think best. Everyone with- 
out exception may, by sovereign right of nature, do whatso¬ 
ever he thinks will advance his ovra in'ierest. 

IX. Nothing can be in more haimony with the nature 
of any given thing than other individuals of the same 
species; therefore (cf. vii.) for man in the preservation of 
his being and the enjoyment of the rational life there is 
nothing more useful than his 6ellow-man who is led by 
reason. Further, as we know not anything among indivi¬ 
dual things which is more excellent than a man led by 
reason, no man can better display the power of his skill 
and disposition,, than in so training men, that they come at 
last to live under the dominion of their own reason. 

X. In so far as men are influenced by envy or any kind 

of hatred, one towards another, they are at variance,, and 
are therefore to be feared in proportion, as they are more 
powerful than their fellows. , 

XI. Yet minds are ndt conquered by force, but by love 
and nobility of nature. 

XII. It is before aU things useful to men to associate 
their waysof life, to bind themselves togetherwith such bonds 
as they think rnost fitted to gather them all into unity, and 
generally to do whatsoever serves to strengthen friendslup. 

Xm. But for this there is need of skill and watchful¬ 
ness. For men arc diverse (seeing that those who live 
under the guidance of reason pnj few), yet are they generally 
envious and more prone to revenge than to sympathy. No 
small force of character is therefore required to take every¬ 
one as he is, and to restrain one’s self from imitating the 
emotions of others. But those who caiq) at mankind, and 
are more skilled in railing at vice than in instilling virtue, 
and who break rather than strengthen men’s dispositions. 
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are hurtful both to themselves and others. Thus many 
from too great impatience of spirit, or ^om misguided re¬ 
ligious zeals have preferred to live p.riohg brutes rather 
t£i,n among men; as boys or youths, who canrfct peaceably 
endure the chidings of their parents, will enlist as soldiers 
and choose the hardships of war and the despotic di^iciphne 
in preference to the comforts of home and the admonitions 
of their father: suffering any burden to be put upon them, 
so long as they may spite their parents, 

XIV. Therefore, although men are generally governed in 
everythiu^ by their own lusts, yet their association in com- 
jnon brings manj* more advantages than drawbacks. 
Wherefore it is bettor to bear patiently the wrongs they 
may do -us, and to strive to promote whatsoever serves to 
bring about harmony and friendship. 

• XV. Those things, which beget harmony, are such as are 
attributable to justice, eqijity, and honourable living. F(g: 
men brook ill not only what is unjust or iniquitous, but 
also what is reckoned disgraceful, or that a man should 
slight the received customs of their society. For winning 
love those qualities are especially necessary which have 
regard to religion and piety (cf. IV. xxfrii. notes, i. ii.; 
xlvi. note; and Ixxiii. note). 

XVI. iSirther, harmony is often the result of fear: but 
such harmony is insojure. Fxirther, fear arises from infir¬ 
mity of spirit, and moreover belor^s not to the exercise of 
reason: the s^me is true of compassion, though this latter 
seems to bear a certain resemblance to piety. 

XVn. Men are also gained over by llbei^ty, especially 
such as have not the means to buy what is necessary to 
sustain Ufe. However, to give aid to every poor man is far 
beyond the power and the advantage of any private person. 
For the riches of any private person are wholly inadequate 
to meet such a call. Again, an individual man’s resources 
of character are too limited ^r him to be able to make all 
men his friends. Hence providing for the poor is a duty, 
which falls on j;he State ah a whole, and has regard only to 
the gqpe ral advantage. * 

XV^II. In accepting favours, and in returning gr9,titude 
our duty must be wholly different (cf. TV. ba. note; 
kxi. note). 
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XIX. Again^ meretricious love, that is, the lust of gene- 
ration arising froCt bodily beauty, and generally every sort 
of love, which own* anything save freborn ot soul as its 
cause, readily passes into hate; unless indeed, what is worse, 
it is a species of madness; and then it promotes discord 
rather than harmony (ef. IH. xxxi. Coroll.). 

XX. As concerning marriage, it is certain that this is in 
harmony with reason, if the desire for physical union be 
not engendered solely by bodily beauty, but also from the 
desire to beget children and to train them up wisely; and 
moreover, if the love of both, to wit, of the man and of the 
woman, is npt caused by bo^ly beauty only, but also by 
freedom qf soul. 

XXI. Furthermore, flattery begets harmony; but only 
by means of the vile offence of slavishness or treachery. 
None are more readily taken with flattery than the proua, 
■Sfho wish to be first, but are not. 

XXn. There is in abasement a spurious appearance of 
piety and religion. Although abasement is the opposite to 
pride, yet is he that abases himself most akin to the proud 
(IV. Ivh. note). 

XXin. Shame also brings about harmony, but only in 
such matters as cannot be hid. Further, as shame is a 
species of pain, it does not concern the exercise of reason. 

XXIV. The remaining emotions cf pain towards men 
are directly opposed to justice, equity, honour, piety, and 
religion; and, although-Indignation seems to bear a certain 
resemblance to equity, yet is life but lawless, where every 
man may pass judgment on another’s deeds, and vindicate 
his own or other men’s rights. 

XXV. Correctness of conduct (modestia), that is, the de¬ 
sire of pleasing men which is determined by reason, is attri¬ 
butable to piety (as we said in IV. xxxvii. note i.). But, if 
it spring from emotion, it is ambition, ortlie desire whereby 
men, under the false cloak o| piety, generally stir up dis¬ 
cords and seditions. For he who desires to aid his fellows 
either in word or in deed, so that they may^together enjoy 
the highest good, he, I say, will before all ttings stfive to 
win them over with love; not to draw them into admira¬ 
tion, so that a system may be called after his name, nor to 
give any cause for envy. Further, in his conversation he 
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will shrink from talking of men’s faults, and will be careful 
to speak but sparingly of human infirmity: hut he will 
dweU at length on human virtue or/power.^nd the way 
whereby it may be perfected. Thus.wiU men be stirred 
not by fear, nor by aversion, but only by the emotion of 
joy, to endeavour, so far as in them lies, to live in obe¬ 
dience to reason. ,, 

XXVI. Besides men, we know of no particular thing in 
nature in whose mind we may rejoice, and whom we can 
associate with ourselves in friendship or any sort of fellow¬ 
ship ; therefore, whatsoever there be in nature besides man, 
. a regard for our advantage does not call on ns to preserve, 
but to preserve or destroy according to its various capa¬ 
bilities, and to adapt to our use as best we may. 

XXVH. The advantage which we derive from things ex¬ 
ternal to us, besides the experience and knowledge which 
we acquire from observing them, and from recombiniftg 
their elements in different forms, is principally the preser¬ 
vation of the body; from this i)oint of view, those tilings 
are most useful which can so feed and nourish the body, 
that all its parts may rightly fulfil their fy.nctions. For, in 
proportion as the body is capable of being affected in a 
greater variety of ways, and of affecting external bodies in 
a groat number.of ways, so much the more is the mind capa¬ 
ble of thinking (IV.«xxxviii. xxxix.). But there seem to be 
very few things of this kind in nature ; wherefore for the 
due nourishment of the body we'haust use many foods of 
diverse nature. For the human body is composed of very 
many parts of different nature, which stand in continual 
need of varied nourishment, so that the whole body may be 
equally capable of doing everything that can follow from 
its*own nature, and consequently that the mind also may 
be equally capable of forming many perceptiods. 

XXVill. Now for providing these nourishments the 
strengfth of each individual awould hardly suffice, if men 
did not lend one another mutual aid. But money has 
furnished us vpth a token for everything; hence it is with 
the notion of money, that the mind of the multitude is 
chiefly, engrossed: nay, it can hardly conceive any kind of 
pleasure, which is not accompanied with the idea of money 
as cause. 

n. 


B 
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XXIX. This result is the fault only of those, who seek 
money, not from poverty or to supply their necessary 
wants, hut hecaus^they have learned the art" of gain, 
wherewith they bring themselves to great splendour. Cer¬ 
tainly they nourish meir bodies, according to custom, but 
scantily, believing that they lose as much of their wealth as 
they spend on the preservation of their body. But they 
who know thfe true use of money, and who fix the measure 
of wealth solely with regard to their actual needs, live 
content with httle. 

XXX. As, therefore, those things are good which assist 
the various parts of the body, and enable them to perform 
their fimctions; and as pleasure consists in an increase of, 
or aid to, man’s power, in so far as he is composed of mind 
and body; it follows that all those things which bring 
pleasure are good. But seeing that things do not work 
with the object of giving us pleasure, and that their power 
of action is not tempered to suit our advantage, and, lastly, 
that pleasure is generally referred fo one part of the body 
more than to the other parts; therefore most emotions of 
pleasure (unless reason and watchfulness be at hand), and 
consequently the desires arising therefrom, may become ex¬ 
cessive. Moreover we may add that emotion leads us to pay 
most regard to what is a^eeable in the present, nor can 
we estimate what is future with emotions equally vivid, 
(W. xliv. note, and lx. note.) 

XXXI. Superstition, on the other hand, seems to accoimt 
as good all that brings pain, and as bad all that brings 
pleasure. However, as we said above (IV. xlv. note), none 
but the envious take delight in my infirmity and trouble. 
For the greater the pleasure whereby we are affected, the 
greater is the perfection whereto we pass, and consequently 
the more do, we partake of the divine nature: no pleasure 
can ever be evil^by a true regard for our advantage. But 
contrariwise he( who is led by fear and does good only to 
avoid evil, is not guided by reason. 

XXXn. But human power is ‘extremely limited, and is 
infinitely surpassed by the power of extenial causes,; we 
have not, therefore, an absolute power of shaping to our 
use those things which are without us. Nevertheless, we 
shall bear with an equal mind all that happens to us in 
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contravention to the claims of our own'advantage, so long 
as we are conscious, that we have don^our duty, and that 
the power jrhich we possess is not sufficient to enable us to 
protect ourselves completely; remembering that we are a 
part of universal nature, and that we follow her order. If 
we have a clear and distinct understanding of this, that 
part of our nature which is defined by intelligence, in other 
words the better part of ourselves, will assuredly acquiesce 
in what befalls us, and in such acquiescence will endeavour 
to persist. For, in so far as we are intelligent beings, wo 
cannot desire anything save that which is necessary, nor 
, yield absolute acquiescence to anything, save to that which 
is true: wherefore, in so far as we have a* right under¬ 
standing of these things, the endeavour of the tietter part 
of ourselves is in harmony with the order of nature as a 
whole. 
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PART V. 

OF THE POWER OF THE TINDERSTANHIHG, OR 
OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 

Pit EF ACE. 

A t length I pass to the remaining ixtrtion of my Ethics,. 

■which is concerned ■with the way leading to freedom. 
I shall therefore treat, therein of the power of the reason, 
showing how far the reason can control the emotions, and 
what is the nature of Mental Freedom or Blessedness; wfs 
shall then be able to see, how much more powerful the 
wise man is than the ignorant. It is no part of my design 
to point out the method and means whereby the under¬ 
standing may be perfected, nor to show the skill whereby 
the body may be so tended, as to be capable of the due per¬ 
formance of its iunctions. The latter question lies in the 
province of Medicine, the former in the province of Logic. 
Here, therefore, I rejjeat, I shall treat only of “the power of 
the mind, or of reason; and I shall mainly show the ex¬ 
tent and nature of its dominion over the emotions, for their 
control and moderation.' That we do not possess absolute 
dominion over them, I have already shown. Yet the Stoics 
have thought, that the emotions depended absolutely on our 
■will, and that we could absolutely govern them. But these 
philosophers wire comi)elled, by the protest of experience, 
not from their own principles, to confess, that no slight 
practice and zeal is needed to control and moderate them: 
and this someone endeavoured to illustrate by the example 
(if I remember rightly)'of tjyo dogs, the one a house-dog 
and the other a hunting-dog. For by long training it 
could be brought about, that theliouse-dogjshould become 
accustomed to hunt, and the hunting-dog to cease «£rom 
running after hares. To this opinion Descartes not b little 
inclines. For he maintained, that the soul or mind is 
specially united to a particular part of the brain, namely. 
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to that part called the pineal gland, hy the aid of which 
the mind is enabled to feel all the movements which are 
set going fa the body, and also external objects, and which 
the mind by a simple act of volition can ptrt in motion in 
various ways. He asserted, that tins gland is so sus¬ 
pended in the midst of the brain, that it could be moved 
by the slightest motion of the animal spirits: further, 
that this gland is suspended in the midst of the brain 
in as many different manners, as the animal spirits can 
impinge thereon; and, again, that as many different marts 
are impressed on the said gland, as there are different 
external objects A^hich impel the animal fiii>irits towards 
it; Avhence it follows, that if the will of the soul suspends 
the gland in a position, wherein it has already been sus¬ 
pended once before by the animal spirits driven in one 
*way or another, the gland in its turn reacts on the said 
spirits, driving and detfirmiiiing them to the condition 
wherein they were, when repulsed before by a similar posi¬ 
tion of the gland. He further asserted, that every act pf 
mental volition is united in nature to a certain given 
motion of the gland. For instance, whenever anyone desires 
to look at a remote object, the act of volition causes the pupil 
of the eye to dilate, whereas, if the j>crson in question had 
only thouglit of. the dilatation of the pupil, the mere wish to 
dilate it would not‘have brought about the result, inas¬ 
much as the^motion of the gland, wliich serves to impel 
the animal spirits towards the ojTtic nerve in a way which 
would dilate or contract the pupil, is not associated, in 
nature with the wish to dilate or contract the pupil, but 
with the wish to look at remote or very neay objects. 
Lastly, he maintained that, although evciy motion of the 
afbresaid gland seems to have been united by nature to 
one particular thought out of the whole nuhiber of our 
thoughts from the very beginning of our life, yet it can 
nevertheless become through habituation associated with 
other thoughts; this he endeavours to prove in the 
Passions de V%me, I. 60. Ho thence concludes, that there 
is ns. soul so weak, that it cannot, under proper direc¬ 
tion, 'acquire absolute power over its passions. For passions 
as defined by him are “perceptions, or feelings, or dis¬ 
turbances of the soul, which are referred to the soul as 
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spedes, and •whicli (mark the expression) are produced, pre¬ 
served, and strengtl^ed through some moT^i^nt of the 
sjmtB.” (Pamons di Vdme, 1.27.) But, seeing feat we ^n 
join any motion of tjie gland, or consequently of the spirits, 
to any volition, the' determination of the will depends 
entirely on our own powers; if, therefore, we determine 
our will with sure and firm decisions in the direction to 
which we wish our actions to tend, and associate the motions 
of the passions which we wish to acquire with the said de¬ 
cisions, we shall acquire an absolute dominion over our pas¬ 
sions. Such is the doctrine of this illustrious philosopher 
(in so far as .1 gather it from his own words); it is one 
which, had it been less ingenious, I could hardly believe 
to have proceeded from so great a man. IndeM, I am 
lost in wonder, that a philosopher, who had stoutly asserted,^ 
that he would draw no conclusions which do not follow 
frt)m self-evident premisses, and ^ould affirm nothing which 
he did not clearly and distinctly perceive, and who had so 
often taken to task the scholastics for wishing to explain 
obscurities through occult qualities, could maintain a 
hypothesis; beside which occidt qualities are commonplace. 
"V^at does he understand, I ask, by the union of the mind 
and the body ? What clear and distinct conception has he 
got of thought in most intimate union with a.certain particle 
of extended matter? Truly I should*like him to explain 
this union through its proximate cause. But he had so 
distinct a conception or mind being distinct from body, 
that he could not assign any particulM cause of the union 
between the two, or of the mind itself, but was obliged to 
have recourse to the cause of the whole universe, that is to 
God. Fmtherl I should much like to know, what degree 
of motion the mind can impart to this pine^ gland, ahd 
with what f6ree can it hold it suspended ? For I am in 
ignorance, whether this gland can be agitated more slowly 
' or more quickly by the mini than by the aniwial spirits, 
and whether the motions of the ^passions, which we have 
closely united with firm decisions, cannot be disjoined 
therefrom by physical causes; in which case it woulir fol¬ 
low that, although the mind firmly intended to face atgiven 
danger, and had united to this decision the motions 6f 
boldness, yet at the s%ht of the danger the gland might 
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l>e(»iBe founded in a waj, wMdi would preclude tlie 
zoind thinking of onjthingexc^t running awaj. Intrzdih, 
ae there H no common stodai^ of ToUtion motion^ so 
is there no comparison possible betwgen the powers of the 
mind and the power or strength of tlie body; consequently 
the strength of one cannot in any wise be determined by 
the stren^h of the other. We may also add, that there is 
no gland discoverable in the midst of the brain, so placed 
that it can thus easily be set in motion in so many ways, 
and also that all the nerves are not prolonged so far as 
the cavities of the brain. Lastly, I omit all the asser¬ 
tions which he mdSkes concerning the will and its freedom, 
inasmuch as I have abundantly proved that his premisses 
are false. Therefore, since the power of the mind, as I 
have shown above, is defined by the understanding only, we 
• shall determine solely by the knowledge of the mind the 
. remedies against the emotions, which 1 believe all have had 
experience of, but do not accurately observe or distinctly 
see, and from the same basis we shall deduce all those con- 
dusions, which have regard to the mind’s blessedness. 

Axioms. 

I. If tw(f contrary actions be staited in the same subject, 
a change mus£ necessarily take place, either in both, or in 
one of the two, and continue until they cease to be contrary. 

n. The p(fwer of an effect is defined by the power of its 
cause, in so far ns its essence is ej^plained or defined by the 
essence of its cause. 

(This axiom is evident from m. vii.) 

T’kop. L JSven as thoughts and the of* things are 
arranged and associated in the mind, so are the modifications 
of body 01 the images of things precisely in the same way 
arranged and associated'in the body, 

Proof. —The order and c<jpnection of ideas is the same 
(n. vii.) as the order and connection of things, and vice 
versd the order and connection of things is the same (IL 
vi. GproU. ana vii.) as the order and connection of ideas. 
. Wh^fore, even as the order and connection of ideas in the 
min d*takes place according to the order and association of 
modifications of the body (II. xviii.), so vice versd (EEL in) 
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tlie order and connection of modifications of the body takes 
place in accordance* with the manner, in which thoughts 
and the idei,^ of things are arranged and associated in the 
mind. Q.E.I). ^ 

Prop. II. If we remove a disturhance of the spirit, or 
emotion, from the thovfht of an external cause, and unite it 
to other thoughts, then will the love or hatred towards that 
external cause, and also the vacillations of spirit which arise 
from these emotions, be destroyed. 

Proof. —That, which constitutes the reality of love or 
hatred, is pleasure or ])ain, accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause,, (Def. of the Emotions, vi. vii.); wherefore, 
when this cause is removed, the reahty of love or hatred is 
removed with it; therefore these emotions and those which 
arise therefrom are destroyed. Q.E.B. 

Pbop. in. An emotion, which is a passion, ceases to be a 
passion, as soon as we form a clea f-arul distinct idea thereof. 

Proof .—An emotion, which is a passion, is a confused 
idea (by the general Def. of the Emotions). If, therefore, 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a given emotion, that 
idea will only be, distinguished from the emotion, in so far 
as it is referred to the mind only, by reason (II. xxi. and 
note); therefore (III. iii.), the emotion will ctjaso to be a 
passion. Q.E.B. 

Corollary .—An emotion therefore becomes more under 
our control, and the mind is less j^assivc in respect to it, in 
proportion as it is more known to us. 

Pbop. IV. There is not modification of the body, whereof 
we cannot form som,e clear and distinct conception. 

Proof .—Properties which arc common to all things can 
only be conceiv^ adequately (H. xxxviii.) ;‘'therefore (II. 
xii. and Lemma ii. after II. xiii.) there is no modifich- 
tion of the body, whereof we cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception. Q.E.B. 

Corollary .—Hence it follow that there is no emotion, 
whereof we cannot form some cleajr and distinct conception. 
For an emotion is the idea of a modificatioe of the body 
(by the general Def. of the Emotions), and must thep|£ore 
(by the-preceding Prop.) involve some clear and distinct 
conception. 

Note .—Seeing that there is nothing which is not followed 
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by an effect (I. xxxvi.), and that we clearly and distinctly 
understand whatever follows from an Idea, which in us is 
adequate xL), it follows that everyone the power 
of clearly and distinctly understanding himself and his 
emotions, if not absolutely, at any rath in part, and conse¬ 
quently of bringing it about, that he should become less 
subject to them. To attain this result, therefore, we must 
chiefly direct our efforts to acquiring, as far as possible, a 
clear and distinct knowledge of every emotion, in order 
that the mind may thus, through emotion, be determined 
to think of those things which it clearly and distinctly 
• perceives, and whdrein it fully acquiesces: ^nd thus that 
the emotion itself may be separated from the thought of an 
external cause, and may be associated with true thoughts; 
whence it will come to pass, not only that love, hatred, &c. 
Vill be destroyed (V. ii.), but also that the ai>petitos or de¬ 
sires, which are wont to arise from srich emotion, will be¬ 
come incapable of being excessive (IV. Ixi.). For it must 
he especially remarked, that the apj)etite through which a 
man is said to- l)e active, and that through which he is 
said to be j)assive is one and the same. For instance, we 
have shown that human nature is so constituted, that 
everyone desires his fellow-men to live after his own 
fashion (III! xjcxi. note); in a man, who is not guided by 
reason, this appetite is a passion which is called ambition, 
and does not greatly differ from pride; whereas in a man, 
who lives by the dictates of reason, it is an activity or 
virtue which is called piety (IV. jxxvii. note i. and second 
l»roof). In like manner all apjotites or desires are only 
passions, in so far as they spring from inadequate ideas ; 
the same results are accredited to virtuef wheri they are 
aroused or generated by adequate ideas. For all desires, 
whereby we are determined to any given action, may arise 
as much from adequate as from inadequate ideas (IV. lix.). 
Than this remedy for the exiiptions (to return to the point 
from which I started), which consists in a true knowledge 
thereof, nothijig more eicellent, being within our power, 
can Ise devised. For the mind has no other power save that 
of thinking and of forming adequate ideas, as we have 
shown above (HE. iii.). 

Peop. V. An emotion towards a thing, which we conceive 
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simply, and not as necessary, or as contingent, or as pos¬ 
sible, is, other conditions being equal, greater than any other 
emotion, 'v 

Proof. —emotion towards a thing, which we conceive 
to he free, is greater than one towards what we conceive to 
be necessary (HI. xlix.), and, consequently, still greater 
than one towards what we conceive as possible, or con¬ 
tingent (IV. xi.). But to conceive a thing as free can bo 
nothing else than to conceive it simply, while we are in 
ignorance of the causes whereby it has been determined to 
action (EE. xxxv. note); therefore, an emotion towards a 
thing which we conceive simply is, othbr conditions being • 
equal, greater than one, which we feel towards what is 
necessary, possible, or contingent, and, consequently, it is 
the greatest of all. Q.E.I). 

Prop. VI. The mind has greater power over the emotions 
and is less subject thereto, in so*far as it understands all 
things as necessary. 

Proof. —The mind understands all things to be necessary 
(I. xxix.) and to be determined to existence and operation 
% an infinite cl\ain of causes; therefore (by the foregoing 
Proposition), it thus far brings it about, that it is less 
subject to the emotions arising therefrom, and (EU. xlviii.) 
feels less emotion towards the things themgelves. Q.E.D. 

Note. —The more this knowledge, tlrat things are neces¬ 
sary, is applied to particular things, wliich wt^coneeive more 
distinctly and vividly, *the greater is the power of the 
mind over the emotions* as experience also testifies. For 
we see, that the pain arising from the loss of any good is 
mitigated^ as soon as the man who has lost it perceives, that 
it could not by^any means have been prcse-n'ed. So also 
we see that no one pities an infant, because it cannot spofck. 
Walk, or reason, or lastly, because it passes so many years, 
as it were, in unconsciousness. Whereas, if most people 
were bom full-grown and oi^y one here and there as an 
infant, everyone would pity the infants; because infancy 
would not then be looked on as a* state natqfal and neces¬ 
sary, but as a fault or delinquency in Nature; andwjf may 
note saveral other instances of the same sort. ,* 

Pbop. VH. Emotions which are aroused or spring front' 
reason, if we take account of time, are stronger than those. 
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which are aUribitidhle to particular dbje<^8 that we regard as 
absent. 

Proof.— e do not regard a thing as absent, .ISy reason of 
the emotion wherewith we conceive it, but by reason of the 
body being affected by another emotion excluding the 
existence of the said thing (EL xvii.). Wherefore, the 
emotion, which is referred to the thing which we regard as 
absent, is not of a nature to overcome the rest of a man’s 
activities and power (IV. vi.), but is, on the contrary, of a 
nature to be in some sort controlled by the emotions, which 
exclude the existen«sg.of its external cause (IV. ix.). But 
• an emotion which‘'springs from reason is necessarily re¬ 
ferred to the common properties of things (see the def. of 
reason in 11. xl. note ii.), which we always regard as present 
(for there can be nothing to exclude their present existen<*), 
and which we always conceive in the same manner (II. 
xxxviii.). Wherefore an eifiotion of this kind always remains 
the same; and consequently (V. Ax. i.) emotions, which are 
contrary thereto and are not kept going by their external 
causes, will be obliged to adapt themselves to it more 
and more, until they are no longer contr^y to it; to this 
extent the emotion which springs from reason is more 
powerful. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. Vlll. ,An emotion is stronger in proportion to the 
number of simuManeous concurrent causes whereby it is 
aroused. , 

Proof. —Many simultaneous catises are more powerful 
than a few (in. vii.) : therefore (TV. v.), in proportion to 
the increased number of simultaneous causes whereby it is 
aroused, an emotion becomes stronger. Q.E.D. 

Note. —^Thi8«proposition is also evident ffom V. Ax. ii. 

^’bop. IX. An emotion, which is attributable to many and 
diverse causes which the mind regards as simultaneous with 
the emotion itself, is less hurtful, and we are less subject 
thereto and less affected towarie each of its causes, than if it 
were a different and equally qtowerful emotion attributable to 
fewer causes o%to a single cause. . 

P^of .—An emotion is only bad or hurtful, in so far as it 
hinders the mind from being able to think (IV. xxvi. 
xxvii.); therefore, an emotion, whereby the mind is deter¬ 
mined to the contemplation of several things at once, is less 
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hurtful than another equally powerful emotion, which so 
engrosses ihe mm3 in the single contemplation of a few 
objects or\^ one, that it is unahle to think of anything 
else ; this was our first point. Again, as the mind’s essence, 
in other words, its*^ power (HI. vii.), consists solely in 
thought (n. xi.), the mind is less passive in respect to an 
emotion, which causes it to think of several things at once, 
than in regard to an equally strong emotion, which keeps 
it engrossed in the contemplation of a few or of a single 
object: this was our second point. Lastly, this emotion 
(III. xlviii.), in so far as it is attributable to several causes, 
is less powerful in regard to each of them. Q.E.D. 

Prop. X. So long as tve are not assailed hy eniotiom con¬ 
trary to our nature, we have the power of arramjing and 
associating the modifications of our hody according to the 
intellectual order. 

I Proof. —The emotions, which are contrary to our nature, 
that is (IV. XXX.), which are liad, are bad in so far as they 
imjKjde the mind from understanding (IV. xxvii.). So long, 
therefore, as we are not assailed by emotions contrary to our 
nature, the mind’s jwwcr, whereby it endeavours to under¬ 
stand things (IV. xxvi.), is not imjicded, and therefore it is 
able to form clear and distinct ideas and to deduce them 
one from another (11. xl. note ii. and xlvii. note); consequently 
we have in such cases the power of'arranging and asso¬ 
ciating the modific.ations of the body according to tho 
intellectual order. Q.E.'D. 

Note. —By this power of rightly ari'anging and associat¬ 
ing the bodily modifications we can guard ourselves from 
being easDy affected by evil emotions. For (V. vii.) a 
greater foVee is needed for controlling the emotions, when 
they are arranged and associated according to the intellec¬ 
tual order, than when they arc uncertain and unsettled. 
The best we can do, therefore, so long as w'e do not possess 
a perfect knowledge of our emotions, is to frame a system 
of right conduct, or fixed practical precepts, to commit it 
to memory, and to apply it forthwith' to the-particular cir- 

* Cmtinuo. Kendered “constantly” by Mr. Pollock on the ground 
that the "classical meaning of the word does not suit the context. 1 
venture to think, however, that a tolerable sense may be obtained 
without doing violence to Spinoza’s scholarship. 
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cumstances which now and again meet us in .life, so that 
our imagination may become fuUy imbued theMwith, and 
that it maj» be always ready to our hand. For jftstance, we 
have laid down among the rules of life (IV. xlvi. and note), 
that hatred should be overcome with ISve or high-minded- 
ness, and not requited with hatred in return. Now, that 
this precept of reason may be always ready to our hand in 
time of need, we should often think over and reflect upon 
the wrongs generally committed by men, and in what 
manner and way they may be best warded off by high¬ 
mindedness : we shall thus associate the idea of wrong with 
•the idea of this precept, which accordingly yrill always be 
ready for use when a wrong is done to us {II. xviii.) If 
we keep also in readiness the notion of our true advan- 
tage, and of the good which follows from mutual frieUfl- 
^ps, and common fellowships; further, if we remember 
that complete acquiescencS is the result of the right way 
of life (TV. lii.), and that men, no less than everything else, 
act by the necessity of their nature: in such case I say the 
wrong, or the hatred, which commonly arises therefrom, 
will engross a very small i^art of our imagination and will 
be easily overcome; or, if the anger which springs from 
a grievous wrong be not overcome easily, it will neverthe¬ 
less be overconip, though not without a spiritual conflict, 
far sooner than if we had not thus reflected on the subject 
beforehand, ^s is indeed evident from V. vi. vii. viii. 
We should, in the same way, refledt on courage as a means 
of overcomii^ fear; the ordinary dangers of life should 
frequently be brought to mind and imagined, together with 
the means whereby through readiness of resource and 
strength of miisd we can avoid and overcolhe them. But 
we*must note, that in arranging our thoughts and concep¬ 
tions we should always bear in mind that which is good in 
every individual thing (IV. Ixiii. Coroll, and HI. lix.), in 
order that we may always b« determined to action by an 
emotion of pleasure. For instance, if a man sees that he 
is too keen in ^e pursuit*of honour, let him think over its 
rightvise, the end for which it should be pursued, and 
the m'^ans whereby he may attain it. Let Mm no* think 
of its misuse, and its emptiness, and the fickleness of man¬ 
kind, and the like, whereof no man thinks except through a 
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morbidness of disposition; with thoughts like these do the 
most ambitions mo4t torment themselves, when they despair 
of gainingvhe distinctions they hanker after, arsid in thus 
giving vent to their anger would fain appear wise. Where¬ 
fore it is certain that those, who cry out the loudest against 
the misuse of honour and the vanity of the world, are those 
who most greedily covet it. This is not peculiar to the 
ambitious, but is common to all who are iU-used by for¬ 
tune, and who are infirm in spirit. For a poor man also, 
who is miserly, will talk incessantly of the misuse of wealth 
and of the vices of the rich; whereby he merely torments 
himself, and shows the world that he is-intolerant, not only 
of his own poVerty, but also of other peoj)le’s riches. So, 
again, those who have been ill received by a woman they 
love think of nothing but the inconstancy, treachery, and 
other stock faults of the fair sex; all of which they consign 
tft oblivion, directly they are again taken into favour by 
their sweetheart. Thus he who would govern lus emotions 
and appetite solely by the love of freedom strives, as far as 
he can, to gain a knowledge of the virtues and their causes, 
and to fill his spirit with the joy which arises from the true 
knowledge of them: he will in no wise desire to dwell on 
men’s faults, or to carp at his fellows, or to revel in a false 
show of freedom. Whosoever will diligently’ observe and 
practise these precejrts (which indeed are hot diflicult) will 
verily, in a short space of time, be able, for the most part, 
to direct his actions ascording to the commandments of 
reason. 

Peop. XI. In jyrofortion as a mental ima^e is referred to 
more objects, so is it more frequent, or more often vivid, and 
occupies the mi%:-d more. ^ 

Proof .—In proportion as a mental image or an emotion 
is referred to more objects, so are there more causes whereby 
it can be aroused and fostered, all of which (by hypo¬ 
thesis) the mind contemplate^ simultaneously in association 
with the given emotion; therefore the emotion is more fre¬ 
quent, or is more often in fall vigour, and (V. viii.) occupies 
me mind more. Q,.E.B. * * 

Peoj*. Xn. The mental images of things are more easily 
associated with the images referred to things which we clearly 
and distinctly understand, than with others. 
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Proof. —Things, which we clearly ah& distinctly under¬ 
stand, are either the common properties of thu^s or de¬ 
ductions. ti|>erefrom (see definition of Eeason, note ii.), 
and are consequently (hy the last Prop.) more often aroused 
in us. Wherefore it may more readily happen, that we should 
contemplate other things in conjtmction with these than in 
conjunction with something else, and consequently (H. 
xviii.) that the images of the said tilings should he more 
often associated with the images of these than with the 
images of something else. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. Xm. A mental image is more often vivid, in pro- 
,portion as it is associated with a greater number of other 
images. 

Proof .—In proportion as an image is associated with a 
greater number of other images, so (II. xviii.) are there 
more causes whereby it can be aroused. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XIV. The mind mn bring it about, that all bodily 
m/odifications or images of things may be referred to the idea 
of God. 

Proof .—Tliere is no modification of the body, whereof the 
mind may not form some clear and distinct conception 
(V. iv.); wherefore it can bring it about, fhat they should 
all be referred to the idea of God (I. xv.). Q.E.1). 

Pbop. XT. He who clearly and distinctly understands 
himself and his hnotigns loves God, and so much the more in 
proportion as he more understands himself and his emotions. 

Proof. —He*who clearly and distinctly understands him¬ 
self and his emotions feels pleasure (HI. liii.), and this 
pleasure is (by the last Prop.) accompanied by the idea of 
God; therefore (Def. of the Emotions, vi.) such an one 
loves God, an(^(for the same reason) so mi«;h thb more in 
proportion as he more understands himself and his emotions. 
Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XVI. This love towards God must hold the chief 
place in the mind. 

Proof .—For this love is associated with all the modifica¬ 
tions of the body (V. x»v.) and is fostered by them aU 
(V. xy.); therSfore (V. xi.), it must hold the chief place in 
the nund. Q.E.D. , 

PbcJp. XVII. God is vdthout passions, neither is he affected 
by any emotion of pleasure or pain. 
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Proof. —AH ideas, in so far as they are referred to God, 
are true (H. xxxii.), that is (II. Def. iv:) adequate; and 
therefore ijj)y the general Def. of the Emotiocis) God is 
without passions. A^ain, God cannot pass either to a 
greater or to a lesser perfection (I. xx. Coroll, ii.); there¬ 
fore (by Def. of the Emotions, ii. iii.) he is not affected by 
any emotion of pleasure or pain. 

Corollary. —Strictly speaking, God does not love or hate 
anyone. For God (l)y the foregoing Prop.) is not affected 
by any emotion of pleasure or pain, consequently (Def. of 
the Emotions, vi. vii.) he does not love or hate anyone. 

Pbop. XVDI. No one can hate God. '• 

Proof. —^The idea of God which is in us is adequate and 
perfect (IL xlvi. xlvii.); wherefore, in so far as we contem¬ 
plate God, we are active (HI. iii.) ; consequently (lH. lix.) 
there can be no pain accompanied by the idea of God, id 
other words (Def. of the Emotions, vii.), no one can hate 
God. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —Love towards God cannot be turned into 
hate. 

Note. —It may be objected that, as we understand God as 
the cause of alrthings, we by that very fact regard God 
as the cause of pain. But I make answer, that, in so 
far as we understand the causes of pain, it to that extent 
(V. iii.) ceases to be a passion, that is.- it ceases to be pain 
(m. lix.); therefore, in so far as we understand God to be 
the cause of pain, we to "that extent feel pleasure. 

Prop. XIX. He, who loves God, cannot endeavour that 
God should love him in return. 

Proof. —For, if a man should so endeavour, he would 
desire (V.’xvii.'Coroll.) that God, whom he loves, should 
not be God, and consequently he would desire to feel pain 
(in. xix.) ; which is absurd (lU. xxviii.). Therefore, he who 
loves God, &c. Q.E.J). 

Peop. XX. This love towards God cannot he stained hy the 
emotion of, envy or jealousy: contrariwise, it is the more 
fostered, in proportion as we conceive a greater purnber of men 
to he joined to God hy the same hand of love. .* 

Proof. —This love towards God is the highest good which 
we can seek for under the guidance of reason (IV. xxviii.), 
it is common to all men (IV. xxxvi.), and we desire that all 
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shotild rejoice therein (TST. xxxvii.); iKerefore (Def. of the 
Emotions, xxiii.),it cannot be stained by theemonon of envy, 
nor by the emotion of jealousy (V. rviii. see aefinition of 
Jealousy, m. xxxv. note); but, contrariwise, it must needs 
be the more fostered, in proportion as Ve conceive a greater 
number of men to rejoice therein. Q.E.D. 

Note .—^We can in the same way show, that there is no 
emotion directly contrary to this love, whereby this love 
can be destroyed; therefore we may conclude, that this love 
towards God is the most constant of all the emotions, and 
that, in so far as it is referred to the body, it cannot be 
. destroyed, unless ^he body be destroyed algo. As to its 
nature, in so far as it is referred to the mind only, we shall 
presently inquire. 

I have now gone through all the remedies against the 
emotions, or all that the mind, considered in itself alone, 
can do against them. Whence it appears that the mind’s 
power over the emotions consists:— 

L In the actual knowledge of the emotions (V. iv. note). 

n. In the fact that it separates the emotions from the 
thought of an external cause, which we conceive confusedly 
(V. ii, and iv. note). 

m. In the fact, that, in respect to time, the emotions re¬ 
ferred to thing^s, which we distinctly understand, surpass 
those referred to whet we conceive in a confused and frag¬ 
mentary manner (V. vii.), 

IV. In the’number of causes thereby those modifica¬ 
tions * are fostered, which have regard to the common pro¬ 
perties of things or to God (V. ix. xi.). 

V. Lastly, in the order wherein the mind can arrange 
and associate, sane vrith another, its own femotions (V. x. 
note and xii. xiii. xiv.). 

But, in order that this power of the mind O’^er the emo¬ 
tions may be better understood, it should be specially ob¬ 
served that the emotions are ^led by us strong, when we 
compare the emotion of one man with the emotion of 
another, and ^ that one* man is more troubled than an¬ 
other d)y the'same emotion; or when we are comparing the 
variouf emotions of the same man one with another, and 

* 

* Jffictionea. Camerer reads affedm —emotions. 

6 


n. 
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find that he is more affected or stirred by one emotion than 
by another For the strength of every emotion is defined 
by a comparison of our own power with the ponTer of an 
external cause. Now the power of the mind is defined by 
knowledge only, and Its infirmity or passion is defined by 
the privation of knowledge only: it therefore follows, that 
that mind is most passive, whose greatest part is made up 
of inadequate ideas, so that it may be characterized more 
readily by its passive states than by its activities: on the 
other hand, that mind is most active, whose greatest part 
is made up of adequate ideas, so that, although it may con¬ 
tain as many inadequate ideas as the foiiner mind, it may 
yet be more ^sily characterized by ideas attributable to 
human virtue, than by ideas which tell of human infir¬ 
mity. Again, it must be observed, that spiritual unhealthi¬ 
ness and misfortunes can generally be traced to excessive 
lore for something which is subject to many variations, 
and which we can never become masters of. For no one 
is solicitous or anxious about anything, unless he loves it; 
neither do wrongs, suspicions, enmities, <fec. arise, except 
in regard to things whereof no one can be really master. 

We may thus readily conceive the power which clear and 
distinct knowledge, and especially that third kind of know¬ 
ledge (11. xlvii. note), founded on the actual knowledge of 
God, possesses over the emotions: if it does not absolutely 
destroy them, in so far as they are passions (V. iii. and iv, 
note); at any rate, it causes them to occupj a very small 
part of the mind (V. xiv.). Further, it begets a love to¬ 
wards a thing immutable and eternal (V. xv.), whereof we 
may really enter into possession (II. xlv.); neither can it 
be defiled "with'those faults which are inherit in ordinary 
love; but it may grow from strength to strength, .and may 
engross the.greater part of the mind, and deeply pene¬ 
trate it. 

And now I have finished with all that concerns this pre¬ 
sent life: for, as I said in the beginning of this note, I have 
briefly described all the remedies against the emotions. 
And this everyone may readily have seen for himself, if he 
has attended to what is advanced in the present notej and 
also to the definitions qf the mind and its emotions, and, 
lastly, to Propositions i. and iii. of Part III. It is now. 
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therefore, time to pass on to those matl^rs, which appertain 
to the duration of the mind, without relation to jftie body. 

Pbop. The mind can only imagine anything, or re¬ 
member vihat is past, while the body endures. 

Proof .—The mind does not express the actual existence 
of its body, nor does it imagine the modifications of the 
body as actual, except while the body endures (H. viii. 
Coroll.); and, consequently (II. xxvi.), it does not imagine 
any body as actually existing, except while its own body 
endures. Thus it caimot imagine anything (for definition 
of Imagination, see II. XTii. note), or remember things 
j)ast, except whilc^the body endures (see definition of 
Memory, II. xviii. note). Q.E.I>. * 

Pbop. XXII. Nevertheless in God there is necessarily an 
idea, which expresses the essence of this or that human body 
under the form of eternity. 

Proof .—God is the cause, not only of the existence of 
this or that human body, but also of its essence (I. xxv.). 
This essence, therefore, must necessarily be conceived 
through the very essence of God (I. Ax. iv.), and be thus 
conceived by a certain eternal necessity (I. xvi.) ; and this 
conception must necessarily exist in God (H. iii.). Q.B.B. 

Prop. XXTTT . The human mind cannot be absolutely de¬ 
stroyed loith Mie body, but there remains of it something which 
is eternal. 

Proof .—There is necessarily in God a concept or idea, 
wliich expresrtss the essence of ihe human body (last 
Prop.), which, therefore, is, necessaiily something apjier- 
taining to the essence of the human mind (H. xiii.). But 
we have not assigned to the human mind any duration, de¬ 
finable by timcj^ except in so far as it expresses the actual 
exiijtence of the body, which is explained through deration, 
and may be defined by time—that is (H. viii. Coroll.), we 
do.not assign to it duration, except while the body endures. 
Yet, as there is something, no^ithstanding, which is con¬ 
ceived by a certain eternal necessity through the very 
essence of God (last Prop^^; this something, which apper¬ 
tains to the es^nce of the mind, will necessarily be eternal. 
Q.E:m 

This idea, which expresses,the essence of the body 
under the form of eternity, is, as we have said, a certain 
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mode of thinking, wilich belongs to the essence of the mind, 
and is ne\e 8 saril 7 eternal. Yet it is not possible that we 
should remember that we existed before our body, for our 
body can bear no trace of such existence, neither • can 
eternity be defined in terms of time, or have any relation to 
time. But, notwithstanding, we feel and know that we are 
eternal. For the mind feels those things that it conceives 
by understanding, no less than those things that it re¬ 
members. For the eyes of the mind, whereby it sees and 
observes things, are none other than proofs. Thus, although 
we do not remember that we existed before the body, yet 
we feel that our mind, in so far as it iitvolves the essence 
of the body, under the form of eternity, is eternal, and that 
thus its existence cannot be defined in terms of time, or 
explained through duration. Thus our mind can only be 
said to endure, and its existence can only be defined by a 
fi»ed time, in so far as it involves the actual existence of 
the body. Thus far only has it the power of determining 
the existence of things by time, and conceiving them under 
the category of duration. 

Pbop. XXIV. The more we vnderdand particular things, 
the more do we understand God. 

Proof. —This is evident from I. xxv. CoroU. 

Pbop. XXV. The highest endeavour of the mind, and the 
highest virtue is to understand things-hy the third kind of 
knowledge. 

Proof, —The third kind of knowledge proceeds from an 
adequate idea of certain attributes of Gh>d to an adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things (see its definition H. xl. 
note ii.); and, in proportion as we understand things more in 
this way, 'We better understand God (by the last Prop.); 
therefore (IV. xxviii.) the highest virtue of the mind, that 
is (IV. Def.»viii.) the power, or nature, or (HI. vii.) h^hest 
endeavour of the mind, is to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge. QiE.B. 

Pbop. XXVI. Ip proportion as the mind is more eapahle 
of understanding things by the i^ird kind ^ knowledge, it 
desires more to understand things by that kina. » 

Proof. —^This is evident. For, in so far as we conceive 
the mind to be capable of conceiving things by this 
kind of knowledge, we, to that extent, conceive it as deter- 
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mined thus to conceive things; ana^ conseqn^tly (Def. 
of,the Emotions, i.), the mind desires so to do, irrproportion 
as it is nwre capable thereof. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XXVII. From this third hind of knowledge arises 
the highest possible mental acquiescence. 

Proof. —The highest virtue of the mind is to know God 
(IV. xxviii.), or to understand things by the third kind of 
knowledge (V. xxv.), and this virtue is greater in propor¬ 
tion as the mind knows things more by the said kind of 
knowledge (V. xxiv.): consequently, he who knows things 
by this kind of knowledge passes to the summit of human 
. perfection, and is fiiereforc (Def. of the Emotions, ii.) affected 
by the highest pleasure, such pleasure being accompanied by 
the idea of himself and his own virtue; thus (Def. of the 
Emotions, xxv.), from this kind of knowledge arises the 
'highest possible acquiescence. Q.E.I). 

Prop. XXVIU. The (Mdeavour or desire to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge cannot arise from the first, but 
from the second kind of knowledge. 

Proof. —This proposition is self-evident. For whatsoever 
we understand clearly and distinctly, we understand either 
through itself, or through that which is conceived through 
itself; that is, ideas which are clear and distinct in us, or ■ 
which* are referred to the third kind of knowledge (II. xl. 
note ii.) cannot follow from ideas that are fragmentary and 
confused, and are referred to knowledge of the first kind, 
but must folfow from adequate idfeas, or ideas of the second 
and third kind of knowledge; therefore (Def. of the Emo¬ 
tions, i.), the desire of knowing things by the third kind 
of knomedge cannot arise from the first, but from the second 
kind. Q.E.A. 

•Prop. XXIX. Whatsoever the mind understands under 
the form of eternity, it does not understand by virtue of con¬ 
ceiving the present actual existence of the body, hut by virtue 
of conceiving the essence ofdthe body under the form of 
eternity. 

Proof. —^In so far as* the mind conceives the present 
exisiunce of its body, it to that extent conceives duration 
which can be determined by time, and to that extent only 
has it the power of conceiving things in relation to time 
(V. xxi. n. xxvi.). But eternity cannot be explained in 
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terms of duration (§. Def. viii. and explanation). There¬ 
fore to thfb extent the mind has not the power of ooncemng 
things imder the form of eternity, hut it possesses such 
power, because it is of the nature of reason to conteive 
things under the form of eternity (II. xliy. Coroll, ii.), and 
also because it is of the nature of the mind to conceive the 
essence of the body under the fonn of eternity (V. xxiii.), 
for besides these two there is nothing which beloi^s to the 
essence of mind (II. xiiL). Therefore this power of con¬ 
ceiving things under the form of eternity only belongs to 
the mind in virtue of the mind’s conceiving the essence of 
the body under the form of eternity. 

Note. —Things are conceived by us as actual in two 
ways; either as existing in relation to a given time and 
place, or as contained in God and following from the 
necessity of the divine nature. Whatsoever we conceive in 
this second way as true or real, We conceive under the form 
of eternity, end their ideas involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of Qod, as we showed in II. xlv, and note, which 
See. \ 

Paop. XXX'' Ou'>‘ wind, in so far as it Tcnows itself and 
the body under form of eternity, has to that extent neces¬ 
sarily a knowl^^ Ood, and knows that it is in God, and 
is conceived t'Hrough God. • 

Proof .—^Il^temity iS the very essence, of God, in so far as 
this involv<es necessary existence (I. Def. viii.). Therefore 
to conceive things under«iihe form of eternity,*is to conceive 
things ^n so far as they are conceived through the essence 
of (>bd as real entities, or in so fa', as they involve exis- 
teifice through the essence of God; wherefore our mind, in 
so far as it coiseeives itself and the body under the form 
of eternity, has to that extent necessarily a knowledge «0f 
God, and knows, &c. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XXXI. The third kind of knowledge depends ■ an 
the mind, as its formal cause,'fn so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. 

Proof. —The miflfi does not conceive anything under the 
form of eternity, except in so far as it corfeeives its own 
body under the form of eternity (V. xxix.); that is, except 
in so far as it is eternal (V. xxi. xxiii.); therefore (by the 
last Prop.), in so far as it is eternal, it possesses the know- 
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led^ of God, whicli knowledge is ned^sarily add^uate (11. 
xlvi.) ; hence the mind, in so far as it'is eternatf is capable 
of knowing eTerything which can follow from this given 
knowledge of God (EC. xl.), in other words, of knowing 
things by the third kind of knowledge (see Def. in II. xl. 
note ii.), whereof accordingly the mind (TCI. Def. i.), in 
so far as it is eternal, is the adequate or formal cause. 
Q.E.I). 

Note. —In proportion, therefore, as a man is more potent 
in this kind of knowledge, he will be more completely con¬ 
scious of himself and of God; in other words, he will be 
more perfect andSdessed, as will appear more clearly in the 
sequel. But we must here observe that, although we are 
already certain that the mind is eternal, in so far as it con¬ 
ceives things under the form of eternity, yet, in order that 
• what we wish to show may be more really explained and 
better understood, we willeonsider the mind itself, as thoqgh 
it had just begun to exist and to understand tilings under 
the form of eternity, as indeed we have done hitherto; this 
we may do without any danger of error, so long as we are 
careful not to draw any conclusion, unless our premisses are 
plain. 

Pkop. XXXII. Whatsoever we understand hy the third 
kind of krOmledge, we take delight in, and our delight is 
accompanied hy thejdea of God as cause. 

Proof. —Prom this kind of knowledge arises the highest 
possible mental acquiescence, thai, is (Def. of the Emotions, 
XXV.), pleasure, and this acquiescence is accompanied by the 
idea of the mind itseK (V. xxvii.), and consequently (V. xxx.) 
the idea also of God as cause. Q.E.B. 

Corollary. —From the third kind of knovskdge«iecessarily 
arises the intellectual love of God. From this kind of know¬ 
ledge arises pleasure accompanied by the ideaof.Gkidas cause, 
that is (Def. of the Emotions, vi.), the love of God; not in so 
far as we imagine him as p^ent (V. xxix.), but in so far 
as we understand him to be eternal; this is what I call the 
inteUeetual love of God., 

Pbop. XXXin. The intellectual love of God, which arises 
from the third kind of knowledge, is eternal. 

Pivof. —The third kind of knowledge is eternal (V. 
xxxi. I. Ax. iii.) ; therefore (by the same Axiom) the 
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loTC wlu(& arises ^terefrom is also necessarily eternal. 
<IE.D. 

Note .—^Althongh tliis lore towards Glod has (bjs the fore¬ 
going Prop.) no beginning, it yet possesses all the perfec¬ 
tions of love, just as though it had arisen as we feigned in 
the Coroll, of the last Prop. Nor is there here any difEe- 
rence, except that the mind possesses as eternal those same 
perfections which we feigned to accrue to it, and they are 
accompanied by the idea of God as eternal cause. If plea¬ 
sure consists in the transition to a greater perfection, as¬ 
suredly blessedness must consist in the mind being endowed 
with perfection itself. ' 

Peop. XXXlV. The mind is, only while the body endures, 
subject to those emotions which are attrihutahle to passions. 

Proof .—Imagination is the idea wherewith the mind 
contemplates a thing as present (II. xvii. note) ; yet this' 
idea indicates rather the present tlisposition of the human 
body than the nature of the external thing (II. xvi. Coroll, 
ii.). Therefore emotion (see general Def. of Emotions) is 
imagination, in so far as it indicates the present disposition 
of the body; therefore (V. xxi.) the mind is, only while the 
body endures, subject to emotions which are attributable to 
passions. Q.E.D. 

Corollary .—Hence it follows that no love save intellectual 
love is eternal. 

Note .—If we look to men’s general opinion, we shall see 
that they are indeed conscious of the eternity oi their mind, 
but that they confuse eternity with duration, and ascribe 
it to the imagination or the memory which they believe to 
remain after death. 

Peop. XSXVj-God loves himself with an inf .nite inteUec~ 
tual love. •' 

Proof .—God is absolutely infinite (I. Def. vi.), that is 
(H. Def. vi.), the nature of God rejoices in infimite perfec¬ 
tion ; and such rejoicing is (^T. iii.) accompanied by the 
idea of himself, th^is (I. xi. and Def. i.), the idea of his 
own cause: now this is what we have (in V. xxxii. Coroll.) 
described as intellectual love. < 

Peop. ,XXXVI. The intellectual love of the mind towards 
Ood is that very love of God whereby God loves himself, not 
in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he can be explained 
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through the essence of the human mindf regarded finder the 
form of eternity; in other words, the inteUeetual 'love of the 
mind towamds Ood is part of the infinite love wherewith Qod 
loves himself. 

Proof. —This love of the mind miftt be referred to the 
activities of the mind (V. xxxii. Coroll, and HI. iii.); it is 
itself, indeed, an activity whereby the, mind regards itself 
accompanied by the id^ of Qod as cause (V. xxxii. and 
Coroll.); that is (I. xxv. Coroll, and n. xi. Coroll.), an 
activity whereby God, in so far as he can be explained 
through the humap mind, regards himself accompanied by 
•the idea of himself; therefore (by the last Pyop.), this love 
of the mind is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
himself. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —^Hence it follows tliat God, in so far as he 
loves himself, loves man, and, consequently, that the love 
of God towards men, and the intellectual love of the mind 
towards God are identical. 

Note. —Prom what has been said we clearly understand, 
wherein our salvation, or blessedness, or freedom, consists: 
namely, in the constant and eternal love Jowards God, or 
in God’s love towards men. This love or blessedness is, in 
the Bible, cabled Glory, and not undeservedly. Por whether 
this love be referred to God or to the mind, it may rightly 
be called acquiescenoe of spirit, which (Def. of the Emotions, 
xxv. XXX.) is ijpt really distinguished from glory. In so far 
as it is referred to God, it is (V. xSxv.) pleasure, if we may 
still use that term, accompanied by the idea of itself, and, 
in so far as it is referred to the mind, it is the same 
(V. xxvii.). 

Again, since the essence of our mind cehsisti solely in 
knowledge, whereof the beginning and the formdation is God 
(I. XV. and n. xlvii. note), it becomes clear to’us, in iroat 
manner and way our min^ as to its essence and existence, 
follows from the divine natur^ and constantly depends on 
Qod. 1 have thought it worth while hqpe to call attention 
to this, in ordqr to show bV this example how the knowledge 
of pafticular tnings, which I have called intuitive or of the 
thini Jrind (It. xl. note ii.), is potent, and more powerful 
than the universal knowledge, which I have styled know¬ 
ledge of the second kind. Por, although in Part L I 
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showed & general ^rms, that all things (and consequently, 
also, the human mind) depend as to Iheir essence and exis¬ 
tence on God, yet that demonstration, though»legitimate 
and placed beyond the chances of doubt, does not aff6ct 
our mind so much, d's when the same conclusion is derired 
from the actual essence of some particular thing, which we 
say depends on God. 

Peop. XXXVH. There is nothing in nature, which is con¬ 
trary to this intelleclual love, or which can take it away. 

Proof .—This intellectual love follows necessarily from 
the nature of the mind, in so far as the latter is regarded 
through the nature of God as an eternal truth (V. xxxiii.. 
and xxix.). ii, therefore, there should be anything which 
would be contrary to this love, that thing would be con¬ 
trary to that which is true; consequently, that, which should 
be able to take away this love, would cause that which is 
tme to be false; an obvious absurdity. Therefore there 
is nothing in nature which, &c. Q.E.I). 

Note. —The Axiom of Part IV. has reference to particular 
things, in so far as they are regarded in relation to a given 
time and ])lace: of this, I think, no ope can doubt. 

Peop. XXXVlU. In proportion as the mind understands 
more things by the second and third hind of knowledge, it is 
less subject to those emotions which are evil, and' stands in less 
fear of death. . 

Proof. —The mind’s essence consists in knowledge (H. xi.); 
therefore, in proiiortioiu as the mind unt^rstands more 
things by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the 
greater will be the part of it that endures (V. xxix. and 
xxiii.), and, consequently (by the last .Prop.), the greater 
will be the part that is not touched by the emotions, which 
are contrary to our nature, or in other words, evil (IV. xxi:.). 
Thus, in proportion as the mind understands more things 
by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the greater 
be the part of it, that i^ains unimpaired, and, conse¬ 
quently, less subject to emotions, &c. Q.E.D, 

Hence we understand that point which I touched 
on in IV. xxxix. note, and which I promised td explainin this 
Part; pamely, that death becomes less hurtful, in propor¬ 
tion as the mind’s clear and distinct knowledge is greater, 
and, consequently, in proportion as the mind loves God 
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more. Again, since from the third l|dnd of l/iowledge 
arises the highest possible p'’quiescence (V. xxra.), it fol¬ 
lows thai«the human mind can attain to being of such a 
nature, that the part thereof which we have shown to 
perish with the (V. xxi.) should be of little impor¬ 
tance when compared with the part which endures. But I 
will soon treat of the subject at greater lei^h. 

Prop. XXXIX. He, whs possesses a body capable of the 
greatest immher of activities, possesses a mind whereof the 
greatest part is eternal. 

Proof. —He, who possesses a body cai)able of the greatest 
, number of activities, is least agitated by those emotions 
which are evil (IV. xxxviii.)—^that is (IV. xxx.), by those 
emotions which are contrary to our nature; therefore 
(V. X.), he possesses the power of arranging and associating 
•the modihcatious of the body according to the intellectual 
order, and, consequently, ftf bringing it about, that all the 
modifications of'the body should be referred to the idea of 
Ood; whence it will come to pass that (V. xv.) he will be 
affected with love towards God, who (V. xvi.) must occupy 
or constitute the chief part of the mind; therefore (V. 
xxxiiit), such a man will possess a mind whereof the chief 
part is eternal. Q.E.D. 

Note. —Sihce human bodies are capable of the greatest num¬ 
ber of activities, there is no doubt but that they may be of 
such a nature, tliat they may be referred to minds possessing 
a great knowhsdge of themselves «jid of God, and whereof 
the greatest or chief part is eternal, and, therefore, that 
they should scarcely fear death. But, in order that this 
may be understood more clearly, we must here call to mind, 
that we live ij} a state of perpetual variation, and, accord¬ 
ing as we are changed for the better or the worse, we are 
called happy or unhappy. 

For he, who, from being an infant or a child, becomes a 
corpse, is called unhappy; wl^eas it is set down to ha^ipi- 
ness, if we have been able to live through the whole period 
of life with a sound mind in a sound body. And, in 
reaH^, he, wRo, as in the case of an infant or a child, has 
a body capable of very few activities, and depen4ing, for 
the most part, on external causes, has a mind which, con¬ 
sidered in itself a,lone, is scarcely conscious of itself, or of 
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Gbd, or things ;^*whereas, he, who has a body capable 
of very many aetivitios, has a mind which, consider^ in 
itself alone, is highly conscious of itself, of Gbd, and of 
things. In this life, therefore, we primarily endeavour 
to bring it about, that the body of a child, in so far as 
its nature allows and conduces thereto, may be changed 
into sometliing else capable of very many activities, and 
referable to a mind which is highly conscious of itself, of 
God, and of tilings; and w(“ desire so to change it, that 
what is refi'rred to its imagination and memory may be¬ 
come insignificant, in comparison with its intellect, as I 
have alre^y said in the note to the last* Projiosition. 

Paop. XL. In proportivn as each ihing possesses more 
of peifecfion, so is if more active, and less passive; and, 
rice versil, in proporiion as it is mure active, so is if more 
perfect. 

oProof .—In pro])ortion as each thing is more perfect, it 
jKissi'Sses more of reality (II. Pef. vi.), and, consequently 
(in. iii. and note), it is to that extent more active and leas 
passive. This demonstration may be reversed, and thus 
prove that, in pro]>ortiou as a thing is more active, so is it 
more perfect. t^.E.I). 

Corollary .—Hence it follows that the part of the mind 
which endures, be it great or small, is more 2 ierfect than 
the rest. For the eternal jiart of the mind (V. xxiii. xxix.) 
is the understanding, through which alone we are said to 
act (HI. iii.); tlu‘ jiart vl’hich we have shown to perish is 
the bnagination (V. xxi.), through which only we are said 
to be jiassivc* (III. iii. and general Def. of the Emotions) ; 
therefore, the former, be it great or small, is more perfect 
than the litter.’'* Q.E.I). 

Note .—Such are the doctrines which I had purposed'to 
set forth concerning the mind, in so far as it is regarded 
without relation to the bodv; whence, as also from I. xxi. 
and other places, it is iJain'ifhat our mind, in so far as it 
understands, is an eternal mode of thinking, which is deter¬ 
mined by another eternal mode of thinking, and this other 
by a third, and so on to infinity; so that' all taken to¬ 
gether at once constitute the etern^ and infinite intellect 
of God. 

Prop. XLI. Even if we did not know that our mind it 
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eternal, we ehovld etUl coneider ae ofiprima/ry importance 
piety, and religion, and generally all things which, in Part 
ir., we showed to he attributable to coitrage and high- 
migdedness. 

Proof. —^The first and only foundation of virtue, or the 
rule of right living is (IV. xxii Coroll, and xxiv.) seeking 
one’s own true interest. Now, in order to determine what 
reason prescribes as useful, we took no account of the 
mind’s eternity, which has only become known to us in 
this Fifth Part. Although we were ignorant at that time 
that the mind is eternal, we nevertheless stated that the 
• qualities attributable to courage and high-njvindedness are 
of primary importance, l^erefore, even if we were still 
ignorant of this doctrine, we should yet put the aforesaid 
precepts of reason in the first place. Q.E.D. 

* Note. —^The general belief of the multitude seems to be 
different. Most people se*em to believe that they are frte, 
in so far as they may obey their lusts, and that they 
cede their rights, in so far as they are bound to live ac¬ 
cording to the commandments of the divine law. They 
therefore believe that piety, religion, ,and, generally, 
all things attributable to firmness of mind, are burdens, 
which, after^ death, they hoi)e to lay aside, and to receive 
the reward for their bondage, that is, for their piety and 
religion; it is not only by this hope, but also, and chiefly, 
by the fear of being horribly punished after death, that 
they are induced to live accoi^ing to the divine command¬ 
ments, so far as their feeble and infirm spirit will carry 
them. 

If men had not this hope and this fear, but be¬ 
lieved that the mind perishes with the body, afid that no 
hdpe of prolonged life remains for the wretches who are 
broken down with the burden of piety, they would return 
to their own inclinations, controlling everything in accor¬ 
dance with their lusts, and d^iring to obey fortune rather 
than themselves. Such a course appears to me not less 
absurd than if a man, because he does not believe that he 
can 1^ wholesome food sustain his body for ever, should 
wish |o cram himself with poisons and deadly fare; or if, 
because he sees that the mind is not eternal or immortal, 
he should prefer to -be out of Ms mind altogether, and to 
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lire the of reason; these ideas are so absurd 

as to he scarcely worth refuting. 

Pkop. XLn. ‘Blessedness is not the reward of eeirtue, hid 
virtue itself; neither do we rejoice therein, because we control 
owr lusts, hut, eontra'Hwise, because we r^oice therein, we a/re 
able to control our lusts. 

Proof, —^Blessedness consists in love towards God (V. 
xxxvi. and note), which love springs from the third kind of 
knowledge (V. xxxii. Coroll.) ; therefore this love (HI. iii. 
lix.) must he referred to the mind, in so far as the latter is 
active; therefore (PT. Def. viii.) it is virtjio itself. This was 
our first point. Again, in proportion as the mind rejoices 
more in this ^vine love or blessedness, so does it the more 
understand (V. xxxii.); that is (V. iii. Coroll.), so much the 
more power has it over the emotions, and (V. xxxviii.) so 
much the less is it subject to those emotions which are' 
evil; therefore, in proportion aS the mind rejoices in this 
divine love or blessedness, so has it the power of controlling 
lusts. And, since human power in controlling the emotions 
consists solely in the understanding, it follows that no one 
rejoices in blessedness, because he has controlled his lusts, 
but, contrariwi^, his power of controlling his lusts arises 
from this blessedness itself. Q.E.J). 

Note. —have thus completed all I wished To set forth 
touching the mind’s power over thoi emotions and the 
mind’s freedom. Whence it appears, how potent is the 
wise man, and how muck he surpasses the ignorant man, 
who is driven only by his lusts. For the ignorant man is 
not only distracted in various ways by external causes 
without ever gaining the true acquiescence of his spirit, 
but moreover Kves, as it were unwitting of himself, and of 
God, and of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffer, 
ceases also to be. 

Whereas the wise mah, in so far as he is regarded as 
such, is scarcely at all distu^^ed in spirit, but, being con¬ 
scious of himself, and of God, and of things, by a certain 
eternal necessity, never ceases to be, but always possesses 
true acquiescence of Ms spirit. • 

If th§. way wMch I have pointed out as leading to tMs 
result seems exceedingly hard, it may nevertheless be dis¬ 
covered. Needs must it be hard, since it is so seldom 
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found. How would it be possible, if thlvation were ready 
to our hand, and could without great labotir be found, that 
it should lie by almost all men neglected ? But all things 
excellent are as difficult as they are rare. 
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LETTER I. 

Henet Oldenbtteg' to B. de Smnoza. 

{Old&tAurg, after complimenting Spinoza, asks him to enter 
into a philosophical correspondence.'] 

I LLTJSTRIOTJS Sib, and most -woetht Feiend,—So 
painful to me was the separation from you the other day 
after our meeting in your retreat at Rhijnsburg, that it is 
my first endeavour, now that I am returned to England, to 
renew, as far as is possible by correspondenoc,my intercburse 
with you. Solid learning, conjoined with courtesy and 
refinement, of manners (wherewith both nature and art 
have most amply endowed you), carries with it such 
charms as to command the love of every honourable and 
liberally-edujated man. Let us then, most excellent sir, 
■join hands in sincere friendship, Snd let us foster the feel¬ 
ing with every zealous endeavour and hind ofiice in our 
power. Whatever my poor means can furnish I beg you 
to look on as your own. Allow me in rcjum^to claim a 
share in the riches of your talents, as I mdy do without in- 
flSctiug any loss on yourself. 

We conversed at Rhijnsburg of God, of Extension, of 
infinite thought, of the differ^ces and agreements between 
these, of the nature of the connection between the human^ 
soul and body, and further, of the principles of the Car-” 
tesian and Baconian phifosophies. 

But, as we then spoke of these great questions merely 
cursorily and by the way, and as my mind has befen not a 

* .See IntrodoctioD, p. xvi 
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little tormented with *Aem since, I will appeal to the rights 
of onr newlj cemented friendship, and most affectionately 
beg you to give me at somewhat greater length your 
opinion on the subjects I have mentioned. On two points 
especially I ask for enlightenment, if I may presume so 
far; first: In what do you place the true distinction between 
thought and matter? secondly: What do you consider to 
be the chief defects in the Cartesian and Baconian philo¬ 
sophies, and how do you think they might best be removed, 
and something more sound substituted ? The more freely 
you write to me on these and similar su bjects, the more 
closely will yo^t tie the bonds of our friendship, and the 
stricter will be the obligation laid on me to repay you, as 
far as possible, with similar services. 

There is at present in the press a collection of physio¬ 
logical discourses written by £(n Englishman of noble 
faiiiily and distinguished learning.* They treat of the nature 
and elasticity of the air, as proved by forty-three experi¬ 
ments ; also of its fluidity, solidity, and other analogous 
matters. As soon as the work is published, I shall make a 
point of sending it to you by any friend who maybe cross¬ 
ing the sea. Meanwhile, farewell, and remember your 
friend, who is 

Yours, in all affection and zeal, 

Henet Oldenbtog. 

London, ^ Aug., 1661. 


LETTER n. 

• Spinoza to Oldenbueg. 

{Answer to Letter I. Spinoza defines “ God,” and “ attri¬ 
bute,” a/nd sends definitions, axioms, and first four proposi¬ 
tions of Book I. of Ethic,, Some errors of Bacon and 
Besca/rtes discussed.'] 

Illusteiohs Sie, —^How pleasant your fri3ndship,is to 
me, you may yourself judge, if your modesty will allow you 
to reflect on the abundance of your own excellences. In- 

* Bobert Boyle. 
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deed the thought of these makes me*seem not a little hold 
in entering into such a compact, the more so when I con¬ 
sider that between friends all things, and especially things 
spiritual, ought to be in common. However, tins must 
lie at the charge of your modesty and kindness rather 
than of myself. You have been willing to lower yourself 
through the former and to fill me with the abundance of 
the latter, till I am no longer afraid to accept the close 
friendship, which you hold out to me, and which you deign 
to ask of me in return; no effort on my part shall be 
spared to rende»it lasting. 

As for my mental endowments, such as they are, I would 
willingly allow you to share them, even though I knew it 
would be to my own great hindrance. But this is not 
meant as an excuse for denying to you what you ask by 
the rights of friendshin. 1 will therefore endeavour to 
explain my opinions on the topics you touched on ; thdhgh 
I scarcely hope, unless your kindness intervene, that 1 
shall thus draw the bonds of our friendship closer. 

I will then begin by speaking briefly of God, Whom I 
define as a Being consisting in infinite attributes, whereof 
each is infinite or supremely perfect after its kind. 
You must; observe that by attribute I mean everything, 
which is conceived through itself and in itself, so that the 
conception of it desjs not involve the conception of anything 
else. For instance, extension is conceiv^ through itself 
and in itself, but motion is noi* The latter is conceived 
through something else, for the conception of it implies 
extension. 

That the definition above given of God is true appears 
from the fa«t, that by God we mean a "Bein^ supremely 
perfect and absolutely infinite. That such a Being exists 
may easily, be proved from the definition; but as this is 
not the place for such proof^I will pass it over. What I 
am bound here to prove, in drder to satisfy the first inquiry 
of my distingmshed questioner, are the following consd"- 
quences; first, that in the universe there cannot e»st two 
suhjttances Vithout their differing utterly in essence; 
secondly, that substance cannot be produced or created— 
existence pertains to its actual essence; thirdly, that all sub¬ 
stance must be infihite or supremely perfect rfter its kind. 
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When these points have been demonstrated, mj dis¬ 
tinguished questioner ■will readilj perceive my drift, if he 
reflects at the same time on the definition of Cfod. In 
order to prove them clearly and briefly, I can think of 
nothing Ixjtter than to submit them to the bar of your 
Judgment proved in the geometrical method.^ I therefore 
enclose them separately and await your verdict upon 
them. 

Again, you ask me what errors I detect in the Cartesian 
and Baconian philosophies. It is not my custom to expose 
the errors of others, nevertheless I ■will 'Jdeld to your re¬ 
quest. The first and the greatest error i’s, that these 
philosophers have strayed so far from the knowledge of 
the first cause and origin of all things; the second is, that 
they did not know the true nature of the human mind; 
the third, that they never graspe^. the true cause of error. 
The’necessity for correct knowledge on these three points 
can only be ignored by persons completely devoid of learn¬ 
ing and training. 

That they have wandered astray from the knowledge of 
the first cause, ’.“nd of the human mind, may easily be 
gathered from the truth of the three propositions given 
above; I therefore devote myself entirely to the demon¬ 
stration of the third error. Of Bacon I shall say very little, 
for he speaks very confusedly on the jidint, and works out 
scarcely any proofs: he simply narrates. In the first place 
he assumes, that the human intellect is liable to err, not 
only through the fallibility of the senses, but also solely 
through its own nature, and that it frames its conceptions 
in accordance ■with the analogy of its own nature, not with 
the analogy of the universe, so that it is like a mirror re¬ 
ceiving rays from external objects unequally, and mingling 
its own nature with the nature of things, <fcc. 

Secondly, that the humUn, intellect is, by reason of its 
own nature, prone to abstractions; such things as are in 
flux it feigns to be constant, &c. 

Thirdly, that the human intellect continually augm^ents, 
and is unable to come to a stand or to rest content. -The 
other cadses which he assigns may all be reduced to the 


• The aUusioa is to Eth. L, Begiaaiag—Prop. iv. 
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one Cartesian principle, that the hianan will is free and 
more extensive than the intellect, or, as Verulam him¬ 
self mojie confusedly puts it, that “ the understandii^ is 
not a dry light, but receives infusion from the will.” '■ (We 
may here observe that Verulam ofteh employs “ intellect ” 
as synonymous with mind, differing in this respect fi'om 
Descartes). This cause, then, leaving aside the others as 
unimportant, I shall show to be false; indeed its falsity 
would be evident to its supporters, if they would consider, 
that will in general differs from this or that particular 
volition in the ss^me way as whiteness differs from this or 
that ■white object, or humanity from this op that man. It 
is, therefore, as impossible to conceive, tliat will is the cause 
of a given volition, as to conceive that humanity is the cause 
of Peter and Paul. 

• Hence, as -will is mergly an entity of the reason, and 
cannot be called the cause of particular volitions, and as 
some cause is needed for the existence of such volitions, 
these latter cannot be called free, but are necessarily such 
as they are determined by their causes; lastly, according 
to Descartes, errors are themselves particular volitions; 
hence it necessarily follows that errors, or, in other words, 
particular .volitions, arc not free, but are determined by 
external causes, and in nowise by the will. This is what I 
undertook to prove? 


LETTEE m. 

Oldenbueg to Spinoza, 

[Oldsinhurg propounds several questions eoricert^ing God and 
His existence, thought, and the axioms of Eth. I. He 
also informs Spinoza of a ^ilosophical society, and pro¬ 
mises to send Boyle’s book.] 

Mjst excullent Feiend, —^Your learned letter has been 
delivered to me, and read with great pleasure. 

I h%hly approve of your geometrical method of proof, 

‘ Bacon, Nov. Org. I. Aph. 49. 
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but I must set it doT?n to my dulness, that I caimot follow 
with readiness what you set forth with such accuracy. 
Suffer me, then, I beg, to expose the slowness of wy under¬ 
standing, while I put the following questions, and beg of 
you to answer them. 

First. Do you clearly and indisputably understand 
solely from the definition you have given of God, that such 
a Being exists ? For my part, when I reflect that defini¬ 
tions contain only the conceptions formed by oxu' minds, 
and that our mind forms many conceptions of things which 
do not exist, and is very fertile in multiplying and ampli¬ 
fying what it has conceived, I do not yet see, that from the 
conception I have of God I can infer God’s existence. I 
am able by a mental combination of all the perfections I 
perceive in men, in animals, in vegetables, in minerals, 
&c., to conceive and to form an idea of some single sub¬ 
stance uniting in itself all such excellences; indeed my 
mind is able to multiply and augment such excellences in¬ 
definitely ; it may thus figure forth for itself a most per¬ 
fect and excellent Being, but there would be no reason 
thence to concise that such a Being actually exists. 

Secondly. I "msh to ask, whether you think it unques¬ 
tionable, that body cannot be limited by thought, or thought 
by body; seeing that it still remains unde&ded, what 
thought is, whether it be a physical motion or a spiritual 
act quite distinct from body ? 

Thirdly. Do you reckon the axioms, which you have sent 
to me, as indemonstrable principles known by the light of 
nature and needing no proof ? Perhaps the first is of this 
nature, but I do not see how the other three can be placed 
in a like category. The second assumes that nothing exists 
in the universe save substances and accidents, but many 
persons would say that time and place cannot be classed 
either as one or the other. Your third axiom, that things 
having different attributes hbc:? no quality in common, is so 
far from being clear to me, that its contrary seems to be 
shown in the whole universe. All things known to us agree 
in certain respects and differ in others. Lastly, your fourth 
axiom, that when things have no quality in comnwn ', one 
cannot be produced by another, is not so plain to my groping 
intelligence as to stand in need of no further illumination. 
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God has nothing.actually in commonkvith created things, 
yet nearly all of us heliere Him to he their cause. 

As ^ouisee that in my opinion your axioms are not estab¬ 
lished beyond all the assaults of doubt, you will readily 
gather that the propositions you have'based upon them do 
not appear to me absolutely firm. The more I reflect upon 
them, the more are doubts suggested to my mind concern¬ 
ing them. 

As to the first, I submit that two men are two substances 
with the same attribute, inasmuch as both are rational; 
whence I infer th*t* there can be two substances with the 
same attribute. 

As to the second, I opine that, as nothing can be its own 
cause, it is hardly within the scope of our intellect to pro¬ 
nounce on the truth of the proposition, that substance can- 
"not he produced even hy any other svhstance. Such a 
proposition asserts all substances to be self-caused, and «11 
and each to be independent of one another, thus making so 
many gods, and therefore denying the first cause of all 
things. This, I willingly confess, I cannot understand, 
unless you will be kind enough to explain your theory on 
this sublime subject somewhat more fully and simply, in¬ 
forming m^ what may be the origin and mode of produc¬ 
tion of substances, and the mutual interdependence and 
subordination of things. I most strenuously beg and con¬ 
jure you by that friendship which we have entered into, to 
answer me f Aely and faithfully oei these points ; you may 
rest assured, that everything which you think fit to com¬ 
municate to me will remain untampered with and safe, for 
I will never allow anything to become public through me 
to your hurtrf)r disadvantage. In our phik)*ophtcal society 
we proceed diligently as far as opportunity offers with our 
experiments and observations, lingering over the compila¬ 
tion of the history of mechanic arts, with the idea that the 
forms and qualities of thingsW^an best be explained from 
mechanical principles, and that all natural effects can be- 
produced through motio*, shape, and consistency, ijjthout 
refe^nce to itexplicable forms or occult qualities, wluch are 
but the refuge of ignorance. 

I tviU send the book I promised, whenever the Ibitch 
Ambassadors send (as they frequently do) a messenger to 
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the Hague, or wheuever some other friend whom I can 
trust goes your way. I heg you to excuse my prolixity and 
freedom, and simply ask you to take in good part,‘as one 
friend from another, the straightforward and unpolished 
reply I have sent to your letter, heheving me to he without 
deceit or affectaEtion, 

Yours most faitlifully, 

Heney Oldenbueg. 

X^ondon, 27 Sept., 1661. 


LETTER TV. 

Spinoza to Oldenbueg. 

[S^noza answers some of Olderitmrg’s questions and dovhts, 
hut has not time to re;ply to all, as he is just setting out for 
Amsterdam^ 

Illusteious^Sie,— As I was starting for Amsterdam, 
where I intend* staying for a week or two, I received your 
most welcome letter, and noted the ohjeetions you raise to 
the three propositions I sent you. Not having time to 
reply fully, I will confine myself to those three. 

To the first I answer, that not from every definition does 
the existence of the thiug defined follow, bht only (as I 
showed in a note appended to the three propositions) from 
the definition or idea of an attribute, that is (as I explained 
fully in the definition given of God) of a thing conceived 
through and in itself. The reason for this distinction was 
points out, if I mistake not, in the above-mentioned note 
sufficiently clearly at any rate for a philosopher, who is 
assumed to be aware of the difference between a fiction and 
a clear and distinct idea, and' also of the truth of the axiom 
that every definition or clear and distinct idea is true. 
When, this has been duly noted, I do not see what more is 
requir^ for the solution of your first question. * 

I therefore proceed to the solution of the second, wherein 
you seem to admit that, if thought does not belong to the 
nature of extension, then extension will not be limited by 
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thought; your doubt ouly involves iihe example given. 
But observe, I beg, if we say that extension is not limited 
by extensian hut by thought, is not this the same as saying 
that extension is not infinite absolutely, but only as far as 
extension is concerned, in other words, infinite 'after its 
kind ? But you say: perhaps thought is a corporeal action: 
be it so, though I by no means grant it: you, at any rate, 
wiU not deny that extension, in so far as it is extension, is 
not thought, and this is all that is required for explaining 
my definition and proving the third proposition. 

Thirdly. You proceed to object, tliat my axioms ought 
not to be ranked as universal notions. I wi]l not dispute 
this point with you; but you further hesitate as to their 
truth, seeming to desire to show tliat their contrary is 
more probable. Consider, I beg, the definition which I 
^ve of substance and attribute, for on that they all dejwnd. 
When I say that I mean by substance that which is con¬ 
ceived through and in itself; and that I mean by modifi¬ 
cation or accident that, which is in something else, and is 
conceived through tliat wherein it is, evidently it follows 
that substance is by nature prior to its pjjcidents. For 
without the former the latter can neither be nor be con¬ 
ceived. Secondly, it follows that, besides substances and 
accidents, nothing exists really or externally to the intellect. 
For everything is conceived either through itself or through 
something else, and the conception of it either involves or 
does not involve the conception of something else. Thirdly, 
it follows that things which possess different attributes 
have nothing in common. For by attribute I have ex¬ 
plained that I mean something, of which the conception 
does not involve the conception of anytliingnlse. * Fourthly 
and lastly, it follows that, if two things have nothii^ in 
common, one cannot be the cause of the other. For, as 
there would be nothing in conmon between the effect and 
the cause, the whole efect womd spring from nothing. As 
for your contention that God has nothing actually in com-- 
mon with created things, I have maintained thevexact 
opposite in my definition. I said that God is a Being con¬ 
sisting of infinite attributes, whereof each one is infinite or 
supremely perfect after its kind. With regard to what 
you say concerning'my first proposition, I beg you, my 
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friend, to bear in# mind, that men are not created but 
bom, and that their bo^es already exist before birth, 
though under different forms. Ton draw the conclusion, 
wherein I fully concur, that, if one particle of matter 
be annihilated, thtf whole of extension would forthwith 
vanish. My second proposition does not mat® many 
gods but only one, to wit, a Being consisting or infinite 
attributes, &c. 


LETTEE V. 

Oldenbukg to Spinoza. 

[0!denhurff sends Boyle's book, and laments that Spinoza has 
not been able to anMoer all his doubts.'] 

Most respected Friend, —Please accept herewith the 
book I promised you, and write me in answer your opinion 
on it, especially on the remarks about nitre, and about 
fluidity, and solidity. I owe you the warmest thanks for your 
learned second* letter, which I received to-day, but I greatly 
grieve that your journey to Amsterdam prevent^ you 
from answering all my doubts. I beg you will supply the 
omission, as soon as you have leisure. You have much 
enlightened me in your last letter, but have not yet dis¬ 
pelled all my darkness; ^this result will, I bilieve, be hap¬ 
pily accomplished, when you send me clear and distinct in- 
foimation concerning the first origin of things. Hitherto 
I have been somewhat in doubt as to the cause from which, 
and the manner in which things took their origin; also, as to 
what is the nature of their connection vsdth the first cau^e, 
if such there be. All that I hear or read on the subject 
seems inconclusive. Do you then, my very learned master, 
act, as it were, as my torcb,^earer in the matter. You will 
..have no reason to doubt my confidence and gratitude. 
Such is the earnest petition of 

'■ Yours most faithfiully, , 

HeNRT OliDENBUlBa. 
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LETTEE VI. 

Spinoza to Oldenbisro. 

{^Containing detailed criticisms by Spinoza of Robert Boyle's 

6oofc.] • 

Omitted. 


LETTER Vn. 

Oldenbiteg to Spinoza. 


{After thanhing Spinoza, in the name of himself and BoyU, 
Oldenburg mentions the foundation of the Royal Society, 
and begs his correspondent to publish his theological and 


****** 

The body (jf philosophers which I formerly mentioned to 
you has now, by the king’s grace, been constituted as a 
Eoyal Society, and futnish^ with a public charter, whereby 
distinguished privileges are conferred upon it, and an ex¬ 
cellent prospect afforded of endowing it with the nocossaiy 
revenues. 

I vould by all means advise you not to begrudge to the 
learned those works in philosophy and theology, which you 
have composed with the talent that distfaigui^es you. 
Publish them, I beg, whatever be the verdict of i)etty 
theologians. Tour country is free; the course of philo¬ 
sophy should there be free also. , Tour own prudence will, 
doubtless, suggest to you, thdx your ideas and opinions 
should be put forth as quietly as possible. For the rest, ■ 
commit the isgue to fortftne. Come, then, good si^ cast 
away all fear of exciting against you the pigmies of our 
time. Long enough have we sacnficed to ignorance and 
I)edantiy. Let us spread the sails of true knowledge, and 
explore the recesses of haturemore thoroughly than hereto- 
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fore. Tour meditiitions can, I take it, be printed in yonr 
countiT with impunity; nor need any scandal among the 
learned he dreaded because of them. If thdSe be your 
patrons and supporters (and I warrant me you will find 
them so), why should you dread the carpii^s of ignorance? 
I will not let you go, my honoured friend, till I have 
gained my requesky nor I ever, so far as in me lies, 
allow thoughts of such importance as yours to rest in 
eternal silence. I earnestly beg you to communicate to me, 
as soon as* you conveniently can, yout decision in the 
matter. Perhaps events will occur here not unworthy of 
your knowledge. The Society I have mentioned will now 
proceed more strenuously on its ceurse, and, if peace con¬ 
tinues on our shores, will possibly illustrate the republic of 
letters with some extraordinary achievement. Farewell, 
excellent sir, and believe me. 

Your most zealous and friendly, 

HeNBT OLDENBtrEG. 


LETTBE Tin, 

OLnENBUEG TO SpINOZA. 

[After further replying to Spinoza’s criticisms on Boyle’s hooTCr 
Oldenhurg again exhorts his correspondent to pvbUsh.l 


I now proceed to the question which has arisen between 
us. First, jwfhiit me to ask you whether you have finished 
the important little work, in which you treat “of the origin 
of things and their dependence on the first cause, and of the 
improvement of our undCTstanding.” Truly, my dear sir, 
I believe notliing more incasing or acceptable to men of 
^ true learning and discrimination could possibly be pub¬ 
lished than such a treatise. This is what a man of your 
talent and disposition should look to, far more then the 
gratification of theologians of our time and fashion. The 
latter have less regard for truth than for their own con¬ 
venience. I, therefore, conjure you, by the bond of our 
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friendship, by every duty of increasing pud proclaiming the 
truth, not to begrudge us, or withhold from us your writings 
on these ssibjects. If anything of greater importance than 
I can foresee prevents you from publishing the wort, I 
earnestly charge you to give me a suiAmary of it by letter. 

Another book is soon to be published by the learned 
Boyle, which I will send you as an exchange. I will add 
papers, which will acquaint you with the whole constitution 
of our Eoyal Society, whereof I, with twenty others, am on 
the Coun^, and, with one other, am Secretary. I have no 
time to discourse >)f any further subjects. All the confi- 
•dence which honest intentions can inspire, al] the readiness 
to serve, which the smallness of my powers will permit, I 
pledge to you, and am heartily. 

Dear sir, yours wholly, 

H. Oldenbueq. 

juondon, 3 April, 1663. 


LETTER rX. 

Spinoza to Oldbnbueg. 

[Spinoza informs Oldenburg that he has removed to Rhijns- 
burg, and has spent some time at Amsterdam for the pur¬ 
pose of publishing the “ Principles of Cartesian Philosophy." 
He then regies to Boyle's objections.'] 

Distinguished Sie, —I have at length received your 
long wished.for letter, and am at liberty to answer it. 
But, before I.do so, I Avill briefly tell you,'whEft has pre- 
vt»ted my replying before. When I removed my house¬ 
hold goods hero in April, I set out for Amsterdam. While 
there certain friends asked me to impart to them a treatise 
containing, in brief, the seconu part of the princqdes of 
Descartes treated geometrically, together with some of the 
chief points treated of in metaphysics, which I had formerly 
dictated to a Vbuth, to whom I did not wish to teach my owm 
opinions openly. They further requested me, at the first 
opportunity, to compose a similar treatise on the first part. 
Wishing to oblige my friends, I at once set .myseK to the 
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task, which I fimsioed in a fortnight, and handed over to 
them. They then asked for leave to print it, which I 
readily granted on the condition that one of th«3n should, 
under my supervision, clothe it in more elegant phraseology, 
and add a little preface warning readers that I do not 
acknowledge all the opinions there set forth as my own, 
inasmuch as I hold the exact contrary to much that is there 
written, illustrating the fact by one or two examples; All 
this the friend who took charge of the treatise promised to 
do, and this is the cause for my prolonged stay in Amster¬ 
dam. Since I returned to this village, I, have hardly been 
able to call my time my own, because of the friends who 
have been kind enough to visit me. At last, my dear 
friend, a moment has come, when I can relate these occur- j 
rences to you, and inform you why I allow this treatise to 
see the light. It may be that on this occasion some of 
those, who hold the foremost positions in my country, will 
be found desirous of seeing the rest of njy writings, 
which I acknowledge as my own; they will thus take care 
that I am enabled to publish them without any danger of 
infringing the laws of the land. If this be as I think, I 
shall doubtless publish at once; if things fall out other¬ 
wise, I would rather be silent than obtrude my opinions 
on men, in defiance of my country, and thus render them 
hostile to me. I therefore hope, my friend, that you will 
not chafe at having to wait a short time longer; you shall 
then receive from me either the treatise piinted, or the 
summary of it which you ask for. If meanwhile you would 
like to Imve one or two copies of the work now in the press, 
I satisfy your wish, as soon as I know of it and of 
means to send the book conveniently. , 

[The rest of the letter is taken up with criticisms on Boyle's 
hook.l 


LETTERS X.—XTV. 

* 

[Contain further correspondence concerning Boyle’s book, and 
kindreid subjects.Ji 
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LETTER XrrT .y 
Oldenbues to Spinoza. 

[The place of this letter is between Letters XIII. and XIV. 
It was written apparently in September, 1665. It mentions 
the plague, which was then at its height, the war, and the 
labours of the Moyal Society, and especially of Boyle. Then 
comes the passage here given. The letter terminates with 
references to the comets, and to Huyghens.'] 


I see that you are engaged not so much in philosophy as 
^in theology, if I may say so. That is, you are recording 
your thoughts about angels, prophecy, and miracles, ,J)ut 
you are doing this, perhaps, in a philosophical manner; 
howeTer that may be, I am certain that the work ‘ is worthy 
of you, and that I am most anxious to have it. Since these 
most difficult times prevent free intercourse, I bog at least 
that you will not disdain to signify to nio in your next 
letter * •* your design and aim in tMs writing of yours. 

Here we* are daily expecting news of a second ’ naval 
battle, unless indeed your fleet has retired into port. 
Virtue,* the nature* of which you hint is being discussed 
among your ,/riends, belongs to wild beasts not to men. 
For if men acted according to thS guidance of reason, they 
would not so tear one another in pieces, as they evidently 
do. But what is the good of my complaining ? Vices will 
exist while men do;' but yet they are not qontyiuous, but 
compensated Ijy the interposition of better things. 


* The Tractatns TheoIogicp-PoUticnp. 

’ Spinossa’s answer to this letter isauit extant. 

’ The English fleet twice defeated the Dutch in 1665, on June Sijl 
and Sept. ith. Secundo perhaps means “ successful,” but this hardly 
agrees with Oldenburg’s politeftess.— [Tb.] 

* “ yirtns, del^ua disceptare inter tos innuis, ferina est, non humana.” 
I do not think that, in the absence of the previous letter fropi Spinoza 
here referred to, the precise meaning of this sentence can be ascer¬ 
tained.— [Tb.] 

•* The same phrase occurs in Tract. PoL L iL 

II F 
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lElTER XV. 

!■ 

Spinoza to Oldenbtjbo. 

\8pinosa writes to his friend concerning the reasons which lead 
us to believe, that “ every part of nature agrees with the 
whole, and is associated with all other parts.” He also 
makes a few remarks about Huyghens.'J ^ 

Distinguished Sib, —For the encouragement to pursue 
my speculations given me hy yourself and the distinguished 
R. Boyle, I return you my best thanks. I proceed as far 
as my slender abilities -will allow me, with full confidence 
in your aid and kindness. When you ask me my opinion' 
on the question raised concerning our knowledge of the 
means, whereby each part of nature agrees with its whole, 
and the manner in which it is associated with the remain¬ 
ing parts, I presume you are asking for the reasons which 
induce us to believe, that each part of nature agrees with its 
whole, and is associated with the remaining parts. For as 
to the means whereby the parts are really asseciated, and 
each part agrees with its whole, I told you in my former 
letter that 1 am in ignorance. To answer such a question, 
we should have to know the whole of nature %nd its several 
parts. I will therefore enJieavour to show the reason, which 
led me to make the statement; but I will premise that I 
do not attribute to nature either beauty or deformity, order 
or confusi 9 n. ^Only in relation to our imagination can 
things be called bkiutiful or deformed, ordered or con¬ 
fused. . 

By ihe as'sociation of parts, then, I merely mean that the 
laws or nature of one part t^apt themselves to the laws or 
jiature of another part, so as to cause the least possible in¬ 
consistency. As to the whole and the parts, I mean that a 
given dumber of things are parts of a whol^. in so |ar as 
the nature of each of them is adapted to the nature of the 
rest, so 'that they all, as far as possible, agree together. 
On the other hand, in so far as they do not agree, each of 
them forms, in our mind, a separate idea, and is to that 
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extent considered as a whole, not as a J»art. For instance, 
when the parts of lymph, chyle, &c., combine, according to 
the propdrtion of the figure and size of each, so as to 
evidently unite, and form one fluid, the chyle, lymph, &c., 
considered under this aspect, are part of the blood; but, in 
’so far as we consider the particles of lymph as differing in 
figure and size from the particles of chyle, we shall consider 
each of the two as a whole, not as a part. 

Let us imagine, with your permission, a little worm, 
living in the bloo(^ able to distinguish by sight the particles 
of blood, lymph, <fec.i and to reflect on the manner in which 
each particle, on meeting with another particle, either is 
repulsed, or communicates a portion of its own motion. 
This little worm would live in the blood, in the same way as 
we live in a part of the universe, and would consider each 
particle of blood, not as a part, but as a whole. He woxdd 
be unable to determine, how all the parts are modified by 
the general 'nature of blood, and are compelled by it to 
adapt themselves, so as to stand in a fixed relation to one 
another. For, if we imagine that there are no causes ex¬ 
ternal to the blood, which could communicate fresh move¬ 
ments to it, nor any space beyond the blood, nor anybodies 
whereto the'particles of blood could communicate their 
motion, it is certain tjiat the blood would always remain in 
the same state, and its particles would undergo no modifi¬ 
cations, save those which may be jonceived as arising from 
the relations of motion existing between the lymph, the 
chyle, &c. The blood would then always have to be con¬ 
sidered as a whole, not as a part. But, as there exist, as 
'a matter, of fact, very many causes which modify, in a given 
magoner, the nature of the blood, and are, in turn, modified 
thereby,-it follows that other motions and oth^r relations 
arise in the blood, springing not from the mutual relations 
of its parts only, but from thcrlnutual relations between 
the blood as a whole and external causes. Thus the blood- 
comes to be regarded as a,part, not as a whole. So,^uch 
for th&whole ftid the part. 

All natural bodies can and ought to be considered in the 
same way as we have here considered the blood, for all 
bodies are surrounded by others, and are mutually deter¬ 
mined to exist and operate in a fixed and definite proper- 
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tion, while the relaftiona between motion and rest in the 
sum total of them, that is, in the whole uniTerse, remain 
unchanged. Hence it follows that each body, ii^so far as 
it exists as modified jn a particular manner, must be con¬ 
sidered as a part of the whole imiverse, as agreeing with 
the whole, and associated with the remaining parts. As- 
the nature of the uniTerse is not limited, like the nature of 
blood, but is absolutely infinite, its parts are by this nature 
of incite power infinitely modified, and compelled to 
undergo infinite variations. But, in respect to substance, 
I conceive that each part has a more close union with its 
whole. For, as I said in my first letter* (addressed to yoir 
while I was stiU at Ehijnsburg), substance being infimte 
in its nature,’ it follows, as I endeavoured to show, that 
each part belongs to the nature of substance, and, without 
ilj, can neither be nor be conceived. 

You see, therefore, how and why I think that the 
human body is a part of nature. As regards the human 
mind, I believe that it also is a part of nature; for I main¬ 
tain that there exists in nature an infinite power of think¬ 
ing, which, in‘so far as it is infinite, contains subjectively 
the whole of nature, and its thoughts proceed in the same 
manner as natoe—that is, in the spheiw of ideas.’* 
Further, I take the human mind to be identical with this 
said jKiwcr, not in so far as it is infimte, and perceives the 
whole of nature, but in so far as it is finite, and perceives 
only the human body; fu this manner, I maintain that the 
human mind is a part of an infinite understanding. 

But to explain, and accurately prove, all these and kin¬ 
dred qucjstio^js, would take too long; and I do not think 
you expect as much of ,mo at present. I afn afraid that I 
may have mistaken your moaning, and given an answeS" to 
a different question from that which you asked. Please 
inform me on this ^soint 

• ’ Letter II. * Ethics, L viii. 

® 1 have -given what seems to be the meaning of this passage. The 
text & very obscure: “ Nempe quia sktuo dare eti^ in uatura poten- 
tiam infinitam cogitandi, quee, quatenus infinita, iir se contiffgt totam 
natnram objective et ci^ns cogitationes procedunt sc naturaejus, nimi- 
rum idearum.” M. Saisset in liis UVench translation says here, *• In 
this place I rather interpret than translate Spinoza, as his thought does 
not seem to me completely expressed.”—[T b.] 
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You write in your last letter, that | hinted that nearly 
all the Cartesian laws of motion are false. What 1 said 
was, if Tm remember rightly, that Huyghens thinks so; I 
myself do not impeach any of the laws except the sixth, 
concerning which I think Huyghens is also in error. I 
asked you* at the same time to communicate to me the 
experiment made according to that hypothesis in your 
Eoyal Society; as you have not replied, I infer that you are 
not at liberty to do so. The above-mentioned Huyghens 
is entirely occupied in polishing lenses. He has fitted up 
for the purpose 8, handsome workshop, in which he can also 
construct moulds. What will be the resist I know not, 
nor, to speak the truth, do I greatly care. Experience has 
sufficiently taught me, tliat the free hand is better and 
more sure than any machine for polishing spherical 
’moulds. I can tell you qpthing certain as yet about the 
success of the clocks or the date of Huyghens’ journey to 
France. . 


LETTER XVI. 

Oldenbueo to Spinoza. 

\After some remarks on Spinoza’s last letter, and an account 
of experiv^nts at the Boyal Society and at Oxford, Olden- 
httrg mentions a report about the return of the Jews to 
Palestine']. 


• But I pass on to politics. Everyone here is talking 
of a report that the Jews, after remaining scattered for 
more than two thousand yeajrs, are about to return to 
their country. Few here belifivein it, but many desire it. 
Please tell your friend what you hear and think on the 
matter. For my part, unless thS news is confirmed from 
trustWrthy f ources at Constantinople, which is the place 
chiefly concerned, I shall not believe it. I should like to 
kno's^, what the Jews of Amsterdam have heard about the 
matter, and how they are affected by such important 
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tidings which, if truf, would assuredly seem to harbinger 
the end of the world. • • * Believe me to be 

Yours most zealously,«, 

Hebbt Oldenbubo 

London, 8 Dec., 1665. 

t 

P.S. I wm shortly (d.v.) tell you the opinion of our 
philosophers on the recent comets. 


LETTEE XVn. 

Oldenbueg to Spinoza. 

[pidenbrng thanks Spinoza for the Tractatm Theoligico-Poli- 
tieus despatched hut not received, and modifies an adverse 
verdict expressed in a former leiter (now lost).} 

I was unwilling to let pass the convenient opportunity 
offered me by the journey to Holland of the learned Dr. 
Bourgeois, an adherent of the Eeformed religion, for express- 
ii^ my thanks a few weeks ago for your treatise for-, 
warded to. me, but not yet arrived. But I am doubtful 
whether my letter was duly delivered. I indicated in 
them my opinion on the treatise; but on deeper and more 
careful inspection I now think that my verdict was hasty. 
Certain arguments seeme^. to me to be urged 4t the expense 
of religion, as measured by the standard supplied by the 
common run of theologians and the received formulas of 
creeds which are evidently biassed. But n, closer considera¬ 
tion of the whole, subject convinced me, that you are far from 
attempting any injury to true religion and sound philosophy, 
but, on the contrary, strive to exalt and establish the true 
object of the Christian relljjdon and the divine loftiness of 
fruitful philosophy. * 

• Now that I believe that this is your fixed purpose, I 
would .most earnestly beg you 4o have the kindness to 
write frequently and explain the nature of ^ what ybu are 
now prejiaring and considering with this object to your old 
and sincere fnend, who is all eager for the happy isdiie of 
so lofty a design. I sacredly promise you, that I will not 
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dirulge a syllable to anyone, if you enjoin silence; I wil 
only endeavour gently to prepare the* minds of good and 
wise me^ for the reception of those truths, which you will 
some day bring before a .wider public, and I will t^ to dis¬ 
pel the prejudices, which have been tonceived against your 
doctrines. 'Unless I am quite mistaken, you have an insight 
deeper than common into the nature and powers of the 
human mind, and its union with the human body. I 
earnestly beg you to favour me with your reflections on 
this subject. Farewell, most excellent Sir, ^d favour the 
devoted admireivof your teaching and virtue, 

' Henet Oldenbueo. 

London, 8 Jane, I676.‘ * 


XETl’EE XVnX 
Oldenbueg to Spinoza. 

{Oldenburg rejoices at the renewal of correspondence, and 
alludes to the five books of the Ethics whiEh Spinoza (in a 
letter now lost) had announced his intention of pftblishing.^ 

Our correspondence being thus happily renewed, I should 
be unwiUing to falf short of a friend’s duty in the exchange 
of letters. X understand from your answer delivered to me 
on July 6, tlmt you intend to pffblish your treatise in five 
parts. Allow me, I beg, to warn you by the sincerity of 
yotur affection for me, not to insert any passages which may 
seem to discourage the practice of reli^n g.nd virtue; 
e|pecially as liothing is more sought after m this degenerate 
and evil age than doctrines of the kind, which seem to 
give countenance to rampant vice. 

However, I will not object^to receiving a few copies of 
the said treatise. I will only ask you that, when the time 
arrives, they may be entrusted to a Dutch merchant 

living in London, who will see that they are forwarded to 

« 

* 1]ie old edition gives the date 8 Oct., 1665, bat this is obviously 
inoorrect, as the Tractates Theologico-Politicas was not published' till 
1670. 
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me. There is no ne^ to mention, that hooks of the kind 
in qnestion have been sent to me: if they arrive safely to 
my keeping, I do not doubt that I can convenient^' dispose 
of some copies to my friends here and there, and can 
obtain a just price for them. Farewell, and when you 
have leisure write to 

Yours most zealously, 

Henry Oldenburg, 


London, 22 Joly, 1675. 


LETTEE XIX. 

. Spinoza to Oldenbueo. 

[S^noza relates Ms journey to Amsterdam for the purpose of 
publishing hie Ethics; he was deterred by the /iissuasions 
of theologians and Cartesians. He hopes that Oldenburg 
will inform him of some of the directions to the Tractatua 
Theologico-PoJiticus, made by learned men, so that they 
may be answered in notes.J 

Distinguished and Illustrious Sir, —When I re¬ 
ceived your letter of the 22nd July, I had set out to Amster¬ 
dam for the purpose of publishing the book I had men¬ 
tioned to you. ‘While I was negotiating, a ruHaour gained 
currency that I had in the press a book concerning God, 
wherein I endeavoured to show that there is no God. This 
report was believed by many. Hence certain theologians, 
perhaps the*aul5iers of the rumour, took occaoion to com¬ 
plain of me before the prince and the magistrates; mores- 
over, the stupid Cartesians, being suspected of favouring 
me, endeavoured to remove (he aspersion by abusing eveiy- 
where my opinions and writhigs, a course which they stiU 
pursue. When I became aware of this through trustworthy 
men, wkG also assured me that the^ theologians were eveiy- 
where lying in wait for me, I determined to^ut off 'pub¬ 
lishing till I saw how things were going, and I proposed to 
inform you of my intentions. But matters seem td get 
worse and worse, and I am still uncertain what to do. 
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Meanwhile I do not like to delay ary longer answering 
your letter. I will first thank you heartily for your 
friendly Taaming, which I should he glad to have further 
explained, so that I may know, which are the doctrines 
which seem to you to he aimed againht the practice of re¬ 
ligion and Virtue. If principles agree with reason, they are, 
I take it, also most serviceable to virtue. Further, if it he 
not troubling you too much I beg you to point out the 
passages in the Tractatus Theologieo-Politic^ which are 
objected to by the learned, for I want to ijSustrate that 
treatise with not^, and to remove if possible the prejudices 
• conceived against it. Farewell. 


LETpiE XX. 

Oldenbueo to Spinoza. 

As I see from your last letter, the book you propose to 
publish is in peril. It is impossible not to approve your 
purpose of illustrating and softening down ’those passages 
in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which have given 
pain to its’readers. First I would call attention to the 
ambiguities in your, treatment of God and Nature: a great 
many people think you have confused the one with the 
other. Agad*, you seem to many to take away the autho¬ 
rity and value of miracles, whereby alone, as nearly all 
Christians believe, the certainty of the divine revelation 
can be established. 

Again, people say that you conceal your ppinion concern¬ 
ing Jesus Christ, the Eedeemer of the world, the only 
Mediator for mankind, and concerning His incarnation and 
redemption: they would like you to give a clear explanation 
of what you think on these thale subjects. If you do this 
and thus give satisfaction to prudent and rational Chrisr 
tians, I think your affair# are safe. Farewell. 

• 

Lolfdon, 15 ISOY ., 1675. 

P.8.—Send me a line, I beg, to inform me whether this 
note has reached you safely. 
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LETTEE XXI. 

Sphtoza to Oldenbtoo. 

Distinguished Sib, —I received on Saturday last y-our 
very short letter dated 15th Nov. In it you merely indi¬ 
cate the points in the theological treatise, which have given 
pain to readeim, whereas I had hoped to learn from it, what 
were the opin(ons which militated against the practice of 
religious virtue, and which you formerly hientioned. How¬ 
ever, I will speak on the three subjects on which you desire 
me to disclose my sentiments, and tell you, first, that my 
opinion conceiuing God differs widely from that which is 
ordinarily defended by modem Christians. For I hold 
that God is of all things the cau^e immanent, as the phrase 
is, hot transient. I say that all things are in God and 
move in God, thus agreeing with Paul,* and, perhaps, with 
all the ancient philosophers, though the phraseology may 
be different; I will even venture to affirm that I agree 
with all the ancient Hebrews, in so far as one may judge 
from their traditions, though these are in many ways 
corrupted. The supposition of some, that I endeavour to 
prove in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus the unity of 
God and Nature (meaning by the latter a ceidain mass or 
corporeal matter), is wholly eironeous. 

As regards miracles, I am of opinion that t\ie revelation 
of God can only be established by the wisdom of the doc¬ 
trine, not by miracles, or in other Words by ig^norance. 
This I have shown at sufficient length in Chapter VI. 
concerning ‘inifaCles. I will here only add, that I make 
this chief distinction between religion and superstition, thdt 
the latter is* founded on ignorance, the former on know¬ 
ledge ; this, I take it, is tha- reason why Christians are dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of ^he world, not by faith, nor by 
chitrity, nor by the other fruits of the. Holy Spirit, but 
solely ky their opinions, inasmuth as they defend Jiheir 
cause, like everyone else, by miracles, that is by ignorance, 
which is the source of all malice; thus they turn & ^aith, 

‘ See Acts xviL 28, Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16, xii. 6 ; Kph. i. 23. 
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which may be true, into superstition. Lastly, in order to 
disclose my opinions on the third point, I wjll tell you that 
I do not^think it necessary for salvation to know Chiist 
according to the flesh: but with regard to the Eternal Son 
of God, that is the Eternal Wisdofli of God, which has 
manifested*itself in all things and especially in the human 
mind, and above all in Christ Jesus, the case is far other¬ 
wise. For without this no one can come to a state of 
blessedness, inasmuch as it alone teaches, what is true or 
false, good or evil. And, inasmuch as thi/ wisdom was 
made especially ^nanifest through Jesus ChWst, as I have 
> said. His disciples preached it, in so far as it was revealed 
to them through Him, and thus showed that they coiild 
rejoice in that spirit of Christ more than the rest of 
mankind. The doctrines added by certain churches, such 
Us that God took upon Hijnself human nature, I have ex¬ 
pressly said that Ido not understand; in fact, to speak the 
truth, they ^eem to me no less absurd than would a state¬ 
ment, that a circle had taken upon itself the nature of a 
square. This I think wiU be, sufiHcient explanation of my 
opinions concerning the three points mentioned. Whether 
it will be satisfactory to Christians you will know better 
than I. Fgirewell. 


LETTER XXn. 

OlDENBUEG to SPINOZA, 

{Olderthurg wishes to he enlightened concerning the doctrine 
of fatalisirti of which Spinoza has been cec^UseS,. He dis- 
• courses on man's limited intelligence and on the incarna¬ 
tion of the Son of God.J 

As you seem to accuse me of'excessive brevity, I will this 
time avoid the charge by excessive prolixity. You expected, 
I see, that I should set forth those opinions in your witings, 
whiclf seem 1® discourage the practice of religious virtue in 
your readers. I will indicate the matter which especially 
painrf them. You appear to set up a fatalistic necessity for all 
things and actions; if such is conceded and asserted, people 
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aver, that the sinews of all laws, of virtue, and of religion, 
are severed, and that all rewards and punishment are vain. 
Whatsoever can compel, or involves necessity, is ^eld also 
to excuse; therefore no one, they think, can he without 
excuse in the sight of God. If we are driven by fate, and 
all things follow a fixed and inevitable path laid down by 
the hard hand of necessity, they do not see where punish¬ 
ment can come in. What we^e can be brought for the 
untying of fS is knot, it is very difficult to say. I should 
much Hke to l4iow and learn what help you can supply in 
the matter. *' 

As to the opinions which you have kindly disclosed to 
me on the three points I mentioned, the following inquiries 
suggest themselves. First, In what sense do you take 
miracles and ignorance to be synonymous and equivalent 
terms, as you appear to think ii> your last letter? 

lire bringing back of Lazarus from the dead, and the resur¬ 
rection from death of Jesus Christ seem to surpass all the 
power of created nature, and to fall within the scope of divine 
power only; it would not be a sign of culpable ignorance, 
that it was necessary to exceed the limits of fimite intelli¬ 
gence confined within certain bounds. But perhso^s you do 
not think it in harmony with the created mind ai science, 
to acknowledge in the uncreated mind and supi * ke Deity 
a science and power capable of fathoming, and | ging to 
pass events,whose reason and manner can neither be brought 
home nor explained to us'poor human pigmies ? “ We are 
men; ” it appears, that we must “ think everytliing human 
akin to ourselves.” * i 

Again, when you say that you cannot undeirstand that 
God really’took" upon Himself human nature,'it becomes 
allowable to ask you, how you understand the/texts in the 
Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews, whereof the first says, 
“ The Word was made flesh,” * and the other, “ For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels; but he took on 
Kfih the seed of Abraham.” “ Moreover, the whole tenor of 
the Gospel infers, as I think, that the only begotten Son of 
God, the Word (who both was God and wqis with God), 
showed Himself in human nature, and by His passion and 

* Terence, lleaut. I. i. 25. * John i. 14. j * Heb. ii. 16. 
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death offered up the sacrifice for our ^ins, the price of the 
atonement. What you have to say concerning this with- 
out impwgning the truth of the Gospel and the Christian 
religion, which I think you approve of, I would gladly 
learn- ^ 

I had meant to write more, hut am interrupted by friends 
on a visit, to whom I cannot refuse the duties of courtesy. 
But what I have already put on paper is enough, and wUl 
perhaps weary you in your philosophizin&f Farewell, 
therefore, and believe me to be ever an a^aitev of your 
learning and knliwledge. ' 


London, 16 Dec., 1675. 


LETTER xxirr. 

Spinoza to Oldenbtjeo. 

[Spiwosa expounds io Olderdmrg his views cm fate and neces- 
sUy, discriminates between miracles andjgnorance, takes 
ths resurrection of Christ as spiritual, and deprecates attri¬ 
buting t<i the sacred writers Western modes of speech.'] 

Distinguished 6ie, —At last I see, what it was that you 
liegged me not to publish. However, as it forms the chief 
foundation 8f ever^hing in tha treatise which I intended 
to bring out, I should like briefly to explain here, in what 
sense I assert that a fatal necessity presides over all things 
and actions. God I in no wise subject to fate; I conceive 
that all things follow with inevitable necessity from the 
hature of God, in the same way as everyone conceives that 
it follows from God’s nature that God uAdepstands Him¬ 
self. This latter consequence ull admit to follow neces¬ 
sarily from the divine natm^e, yet no one conceives that 
God is under the compulsion of any fate, but that-He 
understands Himself quite freely, though necess^Uy. 

Farther, ^his inevitable necessity in things does away 
neither with divine nor human laws. The principles of 
mo&lity, whether they receive from God Himself the form 
of laws or institutions, or whether .they do not, are stiU 
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divine and salutarjr; whether we receive the good, which 
flows from virtue and the divine love, as from God in the 
capacity of a judge, or as from the necessity of fee divine 
nature, it will in either case be equally desirable; on the 
other hand, the evils following from wicked actions and 
passions are not less to be feared because they are neces¬ 
sary consequences. Lastly, in our actions, whether they be 
necessary ojr contingent, we are led by hope and fear. 

Men are owy without excuse before God, because they are 
in God’s pow6\ as clay is in the hands of the potter, who 
from the same lump makes vessels, some to honour, some 
to dishonour/ • If you will reflect a little on this, you will, 
I doubt not, easily be able to reply to any objections which 
may be urged against my opinion, as many of my friends 
have already done. 

I^have taken miracles and igiforance as equivalent terms, 
because those, who endeavour to establish God’s existence 
and the truth of religion by means of miracles, e6ek to prove 
the obscure by what is more obscure and completely un¬ 
known, thus introducing a new sort of argument, the reduc¬ 
tion, not to thd impossible, as the phrase is, but to igno¬ 
rance. But, if I mistake not, I have sufBciently explained 
my opinion on miracles in the Theologico-PolitiCal treatise. 

I will only add here, that if you will reflect on the facts; 
that Christ did not appear to the council, nor to Pilate, nor 
to any unbeliever, but only to the faithful,; a’so that God 
has neither right hand nor left, but is by His essence not 
in a particular spot, but everywhere; that matter is every¬ 
where the same; that God does not manifest himself in 
the imaginary f pace supposed to be outside the world; and 
lastly, that the frame of the human body is kept within 
due limits solely by the weight of the air; you will readily 
see that this’apparition of Christ is not unUke that where¬ 
with God appeared to AbrS?\am, when the latter saw men 
whom he invited to dine with him. But, you will say, all 
the Apostles thoroughly believed, that Christ rose from the 
dead aiicl really ascended to heaven: I do<not deny it. 
Abraham, too, believed that God had dined with him, and 
all the Ishielites believed that God descended, surrounded 

’ Bomans ix. 21. 
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with fire, from heaven to Mount Sindi, and there spoke 
directly with them; whereas, these apparitions or revela¬ 
tions, and many others like them, were adapted to the 
understanding and opinions of those men, to whom Gh)d 
wished the^% to reveal His will. I therefore conclude, 
that the resurrection of Christ from the dead was in reality 
spiritual, and that to the faithful alone, according to their 
understanding, it was revealed that Christ wj j endowed 
with eternity, and had risen from the dead (X'^ing dead in 
the sense in which Christ said, “ let the dtftd bury their 
dead ” *), giving by His life and death a matcnless example 
' of holiness. Moreover, He to this extent raises his disciples 
from the dead, in so far as they follow the example of His 
own life and death. It would not be diflScult to explain 
the whole Gospel doctrine on this hypothesis. Hay, 1 Cor. 
ch. XV. cannot be explained on any other, nor can Paul’s 
arguments be understood: if we follow the common inter¬ 
pretation, they appear weak and can easily be refuted: not 
to mention the fact, that Christians interpret spiritually all 
those doctrines which the Jews accepted literally. I join with 
you in acknowledging human weakness. Bat on the other 
hand, I venture to ask you whether we “human pigmies” 
possess sufficient knowledge of nature to be able to lay down 
the limits of its force and power, or to say that a given thing 
surpasses that power ? No one could go so far without arro¬ 
gance. We ipay, therefore, without presumption explain 
miracles as far as possible by naboral causes. When we can¬ 
not explain them, nor even i)rove their impossibility, we may 
well suspend, our judgment about them, and establish re¬ 
ligion, as I have said, solely by the wisdom of its doctrines. 
You think tlfat the texts in John’s Gospel and in Hebrews 
are inconsistent with what I advance, because you measure 
oriental jthrasesby the standards of European speech; though 
John wrote his gospel in Greek, he wrote it as a Hebrew. 
However this may be, do you believe, when Scripture says 
that God mamfested Himself in a cloud, or that He dWfet 
in th^ tabernacle or the femple, that God actually Assumed 
the nature oi i cloud, a tabernacle, or a temple? Yet the 
utmost that Christ says of Himself is, that He is the Temple 


> Matt. Tiii. 22 ; Luke i£ 60. 
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of God,‘ because, aa I said before, Giod bad spedallj mani¬ 
fested Himself in Gnrist. John, wishing to express the same 
truth more forcibly, said that “ the Word was made flesh.” 
But I have said enough on the subject. 


LETTER XXIV. 

Oldenbueu to Spinoza. 

[OTdcnhvrg returns to the questions of universal necessity, of^ 
miracles, and of the literal and allegorical interqoretation of 
Scripture.'] 

til Trpdmiv, 

You hit the point exactly, in''perceiving the cause why I 
did not wish the doctrine of the fatalistic necessity of all 
things to be promulgated, lest the practice of virtue should 
thereby be aspersed, and rewards and punishments become 
ineffectual. The suggestions in your last letter hardly seem 
sufficient to settle the matter, or to quiet the human mind. 
For if we men are, in all our actions, moral as well as 
natural, under the power of God, like clay in the hands of 
the potter, with what face can any of us be accused of doing 
this or that, seing that it was impossible for him to do 
otherwise ? Should w'c not be able to east alLresponsibility 
on God ? Your inflexible' fate, and your irresistible power, 
compel ns to act in a given manner, nor can we possibly 
act otherwise. Why, then, and by what right do you 
deliver us up-to terrible punishments, which we can in no 
way avoid, since you direct and carry on all things through 
supreme necessity, according to your good will and plea¬ 
sure ? WhSn you say that men are only inexcusable before 
God, because they are i&i-the power of God, I should 
reverse the argument, and say, with more show of reason, 
that men are evidently excusable, since they are in the 
power ‘of God. Everyone may plead, “ Thy„power eannot 
be escaped from, 0 God; therefore, since I could not act 
otherwise, I may justly be excused.” , 

’ John ii. 19.. C£ llatt. xxvi. 60; Mark xir. S8. 
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Again, in taking miracles and igiij)rance as equiyalent 
terms, you seem to bring within the same limits the power 
of G-od q^d the knowledge of the ablest men; for God is, 
according to you, unable to do or produce anything, for 
which men cannot assign a reason, if they emplcgr aU the 
strength of their faculties. 

A^in, the history of Christ’s passion, death, burial, and 
resurrection seems to be depicted in such lively^d genuine 
colours, that I venture to appeal to your consc’!5nce, whether 
you can believe them to be allegorical, rathes than literal, 
while preserving your faith in the narrative ? The circum¬ 
stances so clearly stated by the Evangelistg seem to urge 
strongly on our minds, that the history should be under¬ 
stood literally. I have ventured to touch briefly on these 
points, and I earnestly beg you to pardon me, and answer 
toe as a friend with your xwual candour. Mr. Boyle sends 
you his kind regards. I will, another time, tell you wliat 
the Royal Society is doing. Farewell, and preserve me in 
your affection. 

London, 14 Jan., 1676. 


LETTER XXV. 

Written 7 Feb., 1676. 

Spinoza to Oiaenbueo. 

{^Spinoza again treats offatalmn. He repeats that he accepts 
Christ’s passion, death, and burial literally, but His resur¬ 
rection spirituaMy.'] 

IliSTiNGUiSHED SiB,—^When I said in my former letter 
that we are inexcusable, becau^ we are in the power of 
God, like clay in the hands of the potter, I meant to be 
understood in the sense, that no one can bring a compldSMt 
against God for having gken him a weak nature,'c)t infirm 
spirit.* A cirtie might as well complain to God of not 
being endowed with the properties of a sphere, or‘a child 
who il3 tortured, say, with stone, for not being given a 
healthy body, as a man of feeble spirft, because God has 

II. X 
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denied to him fortityiide, and the true knowledge and love 
of the Deity, or because he is endowed with so weak a 
nature, that he cannot check or moderate his desuies. For 
the nature of each thing is only competent to do that which 
follows necessarily from its given cause. That every man 
cannot be brave, and that we can no more command for 
ourselves a healthy body than a healthy mind, nobody can 
deny, with6nt giving the lie to experience, as well as to 
reason. “ you urge, “ if men sin by nature, they are 
excusable; ” Imt you do not state the conclusion you draw, 
whether that Wod cannot be angry -with them, or that they 
are worthy of hkssedness—^that is, of the knowledge and 
love of God, If you say the former, I fully admit that 
God cannot be angry, and that all things are done in ac¬ 
cordance with His will; but I deny that all men ought, 
therefore, to be blessed—^men«may be excusable, and,' 
nevertheless, be without blessedness and afflicted in many 
ways. A horse is excusable, for being a horse and not a 
man; but, nevertheless, he must needs be a horse and not 
a man. He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is ex¬ 
cusable, yet he is rightly suffocated. Lastly, he who can¬ 
not govern his desires, and keep them in check with the 
fear of the laws, though his weakness may bet excusable, 
yet he cannot enjqy with contentment the knowledge and 
love of God, but necessarily perishes. I do not think it 
necessary here to remind you, that Scripture, when it says 
that God is angry with siirAers, and that He is*a Judge who 
takes cognizance of human actions, .passes sentence on 
them, and judges them, is speaking humanly, and in a way 
adapted to the^received opinion of the masses, inasmuch as 
its purpose’'is not to teach philosophy, nor to- render men 
Tvise, but to make them ob^ent. * 

How, bytaking miracles and ignorance as equivalent 
terms, I reduce God’s powm and man’s knowledge within 
the same limits, I am unable to discern, 

'"i'OT the rest, I accept Christ’s passion, death, and burial 
literalljP, as you do, but His resurrection I understand alle¬ 
gorically. I admit, that it is related by the tSlvangeusts in 
such detail, that we cannot deny that they themselves 
believed Christ’s body to have risen from the dead and 
ascended to heaven^in order to sit at the right hand of 
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God, or that they believed that Chr^t might have been 
seen by nnbelievers, if they had happened to be at hand, 
in the places where He appeared to Has disciples; but in 
these matters they might, without injury to Gospel teach¬ 
ing, have been deceiv^, as was the case with other pro¬ 
phets menlioned in my last letter. But Paul, to whom 
Christ afterwards appeared, rejoices, that he knew Christ 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.' Parew^, honour¬ 
able Sir, and believe me yours in all affection-find zeal. 


LETTER XXV.A. 

Oldenbueg to Spinoza. 

{Oldenburg adduces cettainfurther objections against Spinom's 
doctrine of necessity and miracles, and exposes the incon¬ 
sistency of a partial allegorization of Scripture.'] 

To the most illustrious Master Benedict de Spinoza 
Henry Oldenburg sends greetings. 

In your last letter,’ written to me on the 7th of February, 
there are some points which seem to deserve criticism. You 
say that a man cannot complain, because God has denied 
him the tru^knowledge of Himself, and strength sufficient 
to avoid sins; forasmuch as t^ the nature of everything 
nothing is competent, except that which follows necessarily 
from its cause. But I say, that inasmuch as God, the 
Creator of men, formed them after His owj; iqjage, which 
sgems to im]^y in its concept wisdom, goodness, and power, 
it appears quite to follow, that it is more within the sphere 
of man’s power’ to have a sound mind than to Have a sound 
body. For physical soundnes/of body follows from me¬ 
chanical causes, but soundness of mind depends on purgpse 

' 2 Cor. V. 16. » Letter XXV. 

’ Potestas, as distinguished from potmtia —the word just above trans¬ 
lated power—means power delegated by a rightful superior, as here by 
God. ‘So it is rendered hero “sphere of power,” and in Tract. Pol. 
generally “ authority.” It would not be proper to say that the “ image 
of God "implied potsstos. * 
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aad design. Tou ad^, that men may be inexcusable,^ and 
yet suffer pain in many ways. This seems hard at first 
sight, and what you add by way of proof, namelji, that a 
dog “ mad from having been bitten is indeed to be excused, 
but yet is rightly killed, does not seem to settle the ques¬ 
tion. For the killing of such a dog would argfie cruelty, 
were it not necessary in order to preserve other dogs and 
animals, aift? indeed men, from a maddening bite of the 
same kind. 

But if dod Implanted in man a sound mind, as He is 
able to do, tlSere would be no contagion of vices to be 
feared. And, surely, it seems very cruel, that God should de¬ 
vote men to eternal, or at least terrible temporary, torments, 
for sins which by them could be no wise avoids. Moreover, 
the tenour of all Holy Scripture seems to suppose and im¬ 
ply, that men can abstain from> sins. For it abounds in' 
denunciations and promises, in declarations of rewards and 
punishments, all of which seem to militate against the 
necessity of sinning, and infer the possibility of avoiding 
punishment. And if this were denied, it would have to be 
said, that the human mind acts no less mechanically than 
the human body. 

Next, when you proceed to take miracles and ignorance 
to be equivalent, you seem to rely on this foundation, that 
the creature can and should have perfect insight into the 
power and wisdom of the Creator: and that the fact is 
quite otherwise, I have hiMierto been firmly persuaded. 

Lastly, where you afiirm that Christ’s passion, death, 
and burial are to be taken literally, but His resurrection 
allegorically, you rely, as far as I can see, on no proof at 
all. Christ’s ieSurrection seems to be delivered in the 
Gospel as literally as the rest. And on this article of the 
resurrection'the whole Christian religion and its truth rest, 
and with.its removal Christ’s mission and heavenly doc¬ 
trine collapse. It cannot escape you, how Christ, after He 
waS"raised from the dead, laboured to convince His disciples 

rr'- ^ 

* Snrely this is s mistake for “excusable.”—[T r.] 

' * See jj^tter XXV. Oldenburg; misunderstands Spinossa's illustra- 
tioa, because he takes “canis” in the phrase, “qui ex morsn canis 
font,” to be nominatire instead of genitive; “ a which goes mad 
from a bite,” instead of “'he who goes mad from the bite of a dog.” 
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of the truth of the Eesurrection p^perly so called. To 
want to turn all these things into allegories is the same 
thing, a# if one were to busy one’s self in plucking up the 
whole truth of the Gospel history. 

These few points I wished again to submit in the interest 
of my liberty of philosophizing, which I earnestly beg you, 
not to take amiss. 

Written in London, 11 Feb., 1676. 

I will communicate with you shortly en the present 
studies and experiments of the Eoyal Society, if God grant 
me life and health. 


LETTER XXVI. 

• Simon de Veies' to Spinoza. 

ISimon de Vriee, a diligent student of Spinoza’s writings and 
philosophy, describes a club formed for the study of Spinoza’s 
MS. containing some of the matter afterwards worked into 
the Ethics, and asks questions about the difficulties felt 
by menibers of the clttb.^] 

Most Honoubabee Feiend, —I have for a long time 
wished to b^ present with youy but the weather and the 
hard winter have not been propitious to me. I sometimes 
complain of my lot, in that we are separated from each 
other by so long a distance. Happy, yes^most happy is 
the fellow-l(Eiger, abiding under the sam6 foot with you, 
^ho can talk with you on the best of subjects, at dinner, 

• 

’ For an account of Simon de Vnas see Introduction, p. xir. His 
letters are written in very indifferdnt Latin, which is, perhaps, one 
reason, why the present letter at least has been altered freely hj'.the 
first editors. 

* The version of this letter* in Bruder’s and former editmits is mndi 
altereif by the dkiis^on of all mention of the club, and of the reference 
to Albert Burgh, and by the change throughout of the plurt^ referring 
to th^ members of the elub into the singular referring to the writer 
only. The genuine form here followed is to be found in Van Vlotep’s 
Bupplementum. 
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at Buppef, and during your walks.* However, tkougli I 
am far apart from you in body, you have been very 
frequently present to my mind, especially in your Writings, 
whUe I read and turn them over. But as they are hot ail 
clear fo the members of our club, for which reas^ we have 
begun a fresh series of meetings, and as I would not have 
you think me unmindful of you, I have applied my mind 
to writing ft^^s letter. 

As regards our club, the following is its order. One of 
us (that is ev<^one by turn) reads through and, as far as 
he understands it, expounds and also demonstrates the 
whole of your work, according to the sequence and order of 
yonr propositions. Then, if it happens that on any point 
we cannot satisfy one another, we have resolved to make a 
note of it and write to you, so that, if possible, it may be. 
made clearer to us, and that wl* may 1^ able under your 
guidance to defend the truth against those who are 
superstitiously religious, and against the Christians,* and to 
withstand the attack of the whole world. Well then, since, 
when we first read through and ex|X)unded them, the de¬ 
finitions did no*t all seem clear to us, we differed about the 
nature of definition. Next in your absence we consulted 
as our authority a celebrated mathematician, nathed Borel; * 
for he makes mention of the nature qf definition, axiom, 
and postulate, and adduces the opinions of others on the 
subject. But his opinion is as follows: “ Hefinitioas are 
cited in a demonstration as premisses. Wherefore it is 
necessary, that they should be accurately known; other¬ 
wise scientific or accurate knowledge cannot be attained by 
their meang.”.- And elsewhere he says; " Thqprimary and 
most known construction or passive quality of a givqp 
subject should not be chosen rashly, but with the greatest 
care; if the construction cu passive quality be an impossi- 
bUity, no scientific definition can be obtained. For instance, 

* Thisr"-rclIow-lodger,” again mentioned in the next letter, is protty 

certainly Albert Burgh, concerning whom soc Introdurtion, p. *.», and 
Letters LXXIIL and LXXIV ' 

^ Van Vloten infers that the members of the club were chiefly Jews. 

* Peter Borel, bora 1620, physician to the king of Prance, dl^ 1689. 
He wrote several modictJ and philosrahical works, and berame in 1674 
a member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
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* 1 . tkDjam were to say, let two two st^gtt lines enclosing a 
sp^ be called figtmls, the definition would be of non* 
existenogs and impossible; hence ignorance rather than 
knowled^ would be deduced therefrom. Again, if the. 
construction or passive quality be ^possible and true, but 
unknown fir doubtful to us, the definition will not be good. 
Por conclusions arising from what is unknown or doubtful 
are themselves uncertmn or doubtful; they the;?efore bring 
about conjecture or opinion, but not certain knowledge. 

Jacquet * seems to mssent from this opinion, for he thinks 
that one may proceed from a false premif^ directly to a 
true conclusion, as you are aware. Clavius,* however, whose 
opinion he quotes, thinks as follows: “definitions,” he 
says, “ are artificial phrases, nor is there any need in reason- 
ing that a thing should be defined in a particular way; but 
*it is sufficient that a thing defined should never be said to 
agree with another thing, until it has been shown that its 
definition ajso agrees therewith.” 

Thus, according to Borel, the definition of a given thing 
should consist as regards its construction or passive quality 
in something thoroughly known to us and»true. Clavius, 
on the other hand, holds that it is-a matter of indifference, 
whether the construction or passive quality be well known 
and true, or the reverse; so long as we do not assert, that 
our definition agrSes with anything, before it has been 
proved. 

I should prefer Borel's opinioR to that of Clavius. I know 
not which you would assent to, if to either. As these difficul¬ 
ties have occurred to me with regard to the nature of de¬ 
finition, which is reckoned among the cardinal points of 
demonstration, and as I cannot free my tmhd'from them, 
1 greatly desire, and earnestly beg you, when you have 
leisure and opportunity, to be kind enough'to send me 
your opinion on the matter, at the same time to tell 
me the distinction between axioms and definitions. Borel 
says that the difference is merely nominal, but I b^eve 
you ^ecide otherwise. 

‘ Andrew Jacquet, bom at Antwerp 1611, was matheqjatical pro- 
fessOB in that town, died 1660. 

* Christopher Clarins, bora at Bamberg 1537, was mathematical pro¬ 
fessor at ]^me, died 1612. ~ 
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'•Further, we cannot make up our minds about the 
third definition.' P adduced to illustrate it, what my 
master said to me at the Hague,® to wit, that^a thing 
may be regarded in two ways, either as it is in itself, 
*or as it is in relation*to something else; as in the case 
of the intellect, for that can be regarded eifcer under 
the head of thought, or as consisting in ideas. But we do 
not see thapoint of the distinction thus drawn. For it 
seems to us>that, if we rightly conceive thought, we must 
range it under the head of ideas; as, if all ideas were re¬ 
moved from i« we should destroy thought.* As we find the 
illustration of'the matter not sufiBciently clear, the matter 
itself remains 'somewhat obscure, and we need further 
explanation. 

Lastly, in the third note to the eighth proposition,’ the 
beginning runs thus:—“ Hence ^it is plain that, although 
two* attributes really distinct be conceived, that is, one 
■vrithout the aid of the other, we cannot therefore infer, that 
they constitute two entities or two different substances. 
For it belongs to the nature of substance, that each of its 
attributes should be conceived through itself, ■though all 
the attributes it possesses exist simultaneously in it.” Here 
our master seems to assume, that the nature of_^ substance 
is so constituted, that it may have several attributes. But 
this doctrine has not yet been proved, unless you refer to 
the sixth definition, of absolutely infinite substance or God, 
Otherwise, if it be assertijii that each substance has only 
one attribute, and I have two ideas of two attributes, I 
may rightly infer that, where there are two different attri¬ 
butes, there are also different substances. On this point also 
we beg you'to'give a further explanation. Besdes I thank 
you very much for your writings communicated to me by 
P. Balling,* which have greatly delighted me, especially 

’ The third definition of the Eflt'cs, os they now exist See p. 46. 

‘ Spinoza must, therefore, hare visited the Hague before he lived 
there 

’ In th»%hics as they now exist, “ in«I. x. note, towards the begin¬ 
ning,” to which reading the editors consequently altered/he text, fill 
^e reading was restored by 'Van Vloten. 

* Peter Balling is the correspondent, to whom Spinoza wrote Letter 
XXX,, which see. He translate into Dutch Spinbza's Principia, as to 
which see Introduction, p.«xr. , 
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yoxir note on ProTOsition XJLX.^ Jf I can do you aity 
service here in anyfliing that is vrithlh my power, I am at 
your di|pesal. You Imve hut to let me know. I have 
begun a course of anatomy, and am nearly half through, 
with it; when it is finished, I shhU begin a course of 
chemistry,* and thus under your guidance I shall go through 
the whole of medicine. I leave ofE, and await your answer. 
Accept the greeting of ) 

Tour most devoted 

S. J. DE Vkies. 

Amsterdam, 24 Peb,, 1663. 


LETTER XXVn. 

Spinoza to* Simon de Veies. 

\8pinoai dyprecatee hie correspondent's jealousy of Albert 
Burgh ; and answers that didinction must be made between 
different hinds of definitions. He explains his opinions 
more precisely. 

Eespecjbd Feiend, —have received ’ your long wished- 
for letter, for which, and for your affection towards me, I 
heartily thank you! Your long absence has been no less 
grievous to me than to you; yet in the meantime I rejoice 
that my trifling studies are of pcofit to you and our friends. 
For thus while you * are away, I in my absence speak to 
you.® You need not envy my fellow-lodger. There is no 
one who is more displeasing to me, nor against whom I 
have been more anxiously on my guard; find*therefore I 
would have you and all my acquaintance warned not to 

* There is no note to Ethics, I. xix. As there is nothing to show 
what proposition is intended, the olvversion suppressed the whole pas¬ 
sage from “ Besides I thank yon ” to “ medicine.” 

* The whole beginning of this letter, till after the mention of thenjlnb, 
is omitted in the editions befcre Tan Vloten’s Snpplem oniitm , to make 
the letter agreowith the altered version of Letter XXVI., to wlilch it is 
an answer. 

* “Yon” in these two places is plmral, and refers to tlte clnb; so 
also tke second “ yonr” on Uie next page; elsewhere “ you ” and “ yonr " 
refer to De Vries only. 
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coinumiiicate my opinions to him, except when he has come 
to matnrer years. SS far he is too childish and inconstant, 
and is fonder of novelty than of truth. But I hgpe, that 
in a few years he will amend these childish faults. Indeed 
I am almost sure of it,*a8 far as I can judge from his nature. 
And so his temperament bids me like him. 

As for the questions propounded in yo\ir club, which is 
wisely enoi^h ordered, I see that your ‘ difficulties arise 
from not distinguishing between kinds of definition: that 
is, between a definition serving to explain a thing, of which 
the essence only is sought and in question, hnd a definition 
which is put forward only for purposes of inquiry. The 
former having d, definite object ought to be true, the latter 
need not. For instance, if someone asks me for a descrip¬ 
tion of Solomon’s temple, I am bound to give him a true 
description, unless I want to tal^ nonsense with him. But ‘ 
if I iiave constructed, in my mind, a temple which I desire 
to build, and infer from the description of it tjiat I must 
buy such and such a site and so many thousand stones and 
other materials, will any sane j>erson tell me that I have 
drawn a wrong /jonclusion beca\ise my definition is possibly 
untrue ? or will anyone ask me to prove my definition ? Such 
a person would simply be telling me, that I had nof conceived 
that which I had conceived, or be requiring me to prove, 
that I had conceived that which I had conceived; in fact, 
evidently trifling. Hence a definition either explains a thing, 
in so far as it is external t*' the intellect, in T^hich case it 
ought to be true and only to differ from a proposition or 
an axiom in being concerned merely with the essences of 
things, or the modifications of things, whereas the latter 
has a wider «sc«pa and extends also to eternal *truths. Or 
else it explains a thing, as it is conceivc*d or can be conceived 
by us; and then it differs from an axiom or proposition, 
inasmuch as it only requiresto be conceived absolutely, and 
not like an axiom as true. Hence a bad definition is one 
whiob is not conceived. To explain my meaning, I will take 
Borel’s exisaiple—a man saying that two straight lines en¬ 
closing a space shall be called “ figurals.” If tk? man m'eans 
by a straight line the same as the rest of the world means by 


See Vote 3 on previous page. 
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a curved line, Ms definition is good (^or by the definitiiJn 
wouM be meant some such figure as (),or the hke); so long as 
he does ret afterwards mean a square or other Mnd of figure. 
But, if he attaches the ordinary meaning to the words 
straight line, the tMng is evidently inconceivable, and there¬ 
fore there IS no definition. These considerations are plainly 
confused by Borel, to whose opinion you incline. I give 
another example, the one you cite at the end of your letter. 
If I say that each substance has only one attribute, this is 
an unsupported.statement and needs proof. But, if I say 
that I mean by substance that which consis jp in only one 
attribute, the definition will be good, so Ipng as entities 
consisting of several attributes are afterwards styled by 
some name other than substance. When you say that I do 
^not prove, that substance (or being) may have several attri- 
’bntes, you do not perhaps pay attention to the proofs 
given. I adduced two:—First, “that notMng is plaSner 
to us, than that every being may be conceived by us under 
some attribute, and that the more reality or essence a given 
Ijeing has, the more attributes may be attributed to it. 
Hence a being absolutely infinite must be defined, &c.” 
Secondly, and I tMnk tMs is the stronger proof of the two, 
“ the moro attributes I assign to any being, the more am I 
compelled to assign to it existence; ” in other words, the more 
I conceive it as true. The contrary would evidently result, 
if I were fei^ng a cMmera or some such being. 

Your remark, that you canno* conceive thought except as 
consisting in ideas, because, when ideas are removed, thought 
is annihilated, springs,! think, from the fact that wMle you, 
a thinking thing, do as you say, you abstract aU your 
thoughts aifii conceptions. It is no marvtf th3t, when you 
have abstracted all your thoughts and conceptions, you have 
notMng left for tMnking with. On the general subject I 
tliink I have shown sufBcientljpjlearly and plainly, that the 
intellect, although infinite, belongs to nature regarded as 
passive rather than nature regard^ as active (ad natUram 
natufatam, non vero ad*naturam naturantem)r^ 

However,\ do not see how tMs helps towards under- 
staiiding the third definition, nor what difficulty "the latter 
presents. It runs, if I mistake not, as follows: “ By sub¬ 
stance I mean that, which is in iffeelf and is conceit'ed 
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tlJrougli itself; that js, of which the conception does not in- 
volTe the conception of anything else. By attribute I 
mean the same thing, except that it is called attribute with 
respect to the understandmg, which attributes to substance 
the particular nature aforesaid.” This definition, I repeat, 
explains with sufficient clearness what I wish to signify by 
substance or attribute. You desire, though there is no 
need, that I should illustrate by an example, how one and 
the same thing can be stamped with two names. In order 
not to seem miserly, I will give you two. First, I say that 
by Israel is m^ant the third patriarch; I moan the same by 
Jacob, the name Jacob being given, because the patriarch 
in question had caught hold of the heel of his brother. 
Secondly, by a colourless surface I mean a surface, which 
reflects aU rays of light without altering them. I mean 
the same by a white surface, w^th this difference, that a 
surface is called white in reference to a man looking at 
it, &c. 


LETTER XXVin. 

Spinoza to Simon de Veies. 

[Spinoza, in answer to a Utter from De Vries now lost, speaks 
of the experience necessary for proving a definition, and also 
of eternal truths.^ 

Eespected Feiend, —You ask me if we have need of 
experience, in order to know whether the definition of a 
given attribute is true. To this I answer, that we never 
need experience, except in cases when the existence of the 
thing cannot be inferrc'd from its definition, as, for instance, 
the existence of modes (whi.'Ji cannot be inferred from their 
definition); experience is not needed, when the existence 
of the things in question is not distinguished from their 
essence, and is therefore inferred from their definition. 
This can never be taught us by any experience, for ex¬ 
perience does not teach us any essences of things; the 
utmost it can do is to set our mind thinking about definite 
essences only. Wherefore, when the existence of attributes 
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does not differ from their essence, no experience is capablfe 
of attaining it for us. 

To yoi|r further question, whether things and their 
modifications are eternal truths, I answer: Certainly. K 
you ask me, why I do not call thfem eternal truths, I 
answer, in %rder to distinguish them, in accordance with 
general usage, from those propositions, which do not make 
manifest any particular thing or modification of a thing; 
for example, nothing comes from nothing. These and such 
like propositions^are, I repeat, called eternal truths simply, 
the meaning merely being, that they have r^o standpoint 
• external to the mind, &c. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Spinoza, to L. M.^ (Lewis Metee). 

Deaebst Peiend, —^Ihave received two letters from you, 
one dated Jan. 11, delivered to me by our* friend, N. N., 
the other dated March 26, sent by some unknown friend to 
Leyden. They were both most welcome to me, especially 
as I gathered from them, that all goes well with you, and 
that you are often fnindful of me. I also owe and repay 
you the warmest thanks for the courtesy and consideration, 
with which you have always becar kind enough to treat me: 
I hope you will believe, that I am in no less degree devoted 
to you, as, when occasion offers, I will always endeavour to 
prove, as far as my poor powers will admit. As a first 
proof, I will tio my lijst to answer the qdestiohs you ask 
iif your letters. You request me to tell you, what I think 
about the infinite; I wiU most readily do so. ■ 

Everyone regards the questiiifti of the infinite as most 
difficult, if not insoluble, through not making a distinction 
between that which must be infinite from its very nafhre, 
or in yirtue of its definitffin, and that which has limits, 
not in virtue of its essence, but in virtue of its cause; and 
also through not distinguishing between that whichls called 

‘ See Introduction, pp. .\x. 
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iMnite, because it has no limits, and that, of which the 
parts cannot be equalled or expressed by any number, 
though the greatest and least magnitude of the whole may 
be known; and, lastly, through not distinguishing between 
that, which can be understood but not imagined, and that 
which can also be imagined. K these distinctions, I repeat, 
had been attended to, inquirers would not have been over¬ 
whelmed with such a vast crowd of difficulties. They would 
then clearly have understood, what kind of infinite is in¬ 
divisible and possesses no parts; and what Mnd, on the other 
hand, may be^vided without involving a contradiction in 
terms. They would fmdher have understood, what kind of 
infinite may, without solecism, be conceived greater than 
another infinite, and what kind cannot be so conceived. 
All this will plainly appear from what I am about to 
say. <> 

However, I will first briefly explain the terms mihdance, 
mode, eternity, and duration. 

The points to be noted cbneeming substance are these: 
First, that existence appertains to its essence; in other 
words, that solely from its essence and definition its exis¬ 
tence follows. This, if I remember rightly, I have already 
proved to you by word of mouth, without the aid of any 
other propositions, Secondlj', as a consequence of the 
Above, that substance is not manifold, but single: there 
cannot be two of the same nature. Thirdljr, every sub¬ 
stance must be conceived es infinite. 

The modifications of substance I call modes. Their de¬ 
finition, in so far as it is not identical with that of sub¬ 
stance, cannot involve any existence. Hence, though they 
exist, we can ©biteeive them as non-existent. "From this it 
follows, that, when we are regarding only the essence of 
modes, and not the order of the whole of nature, we can¬ 
not conclude from their present existence, that they will 
exist or not exist in the future, or that they have existed 
or net existed in the past; whence it is abundantly clear, 
that we'CBiiceive the existence «f substance as entirely 
different from the existence of modes. From ^nis difference 
arises the distinction between eternity and duration. Dura¬ 
tion is only applicable to the existence of modes; eternity 
is applicable to the existence of substance, that is, the in- 
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mute faculty of existence or being (infinitum existendi she 
(invitd Latinitate') essendifruitionem)t 

From what has been said it is quite clear that, when, as 
is most Sften the case, we are regarding only the essence 
of modes and not the order of nature, we may freely limit 
the existence and duration of modes without destroying the 
conception we have formed of them; we may conceive them 
as greater or less, or may divide them into parts. Eternity 
and substance, being only conceivable as infinite, cannot be 
thus treated without our conception of them being de¬ 
stroyed. Wherefore it is mere foolishness, or even insanity, 
to say that extended substance is made t^p of parts or 
bodies really distinct from one another. It is as though 
one should attempt by the aggregation and addition of 
many circles to make up a square, or a triangle, or some- 
•thing of totally different essence. Wherefore the whole 
heap of arguments, by which philosophers commonly^ en¬ 
deavour to show that extended substance is finite, faUs to 
the ground*by its own weight. For all such persons sup¬ 
pose, that corporeal substance is made up of parts. In the 
same way, others, who have persuaded themselves that a 
line is made up of points, have been able to discover many 
arguments to show that a line is not infiLnitely divisible. 
If you ask, why we are by nature so prone to attempt to 
divide extended substance, I answer, that quantity is con¬ 
ceived by us in two ways, namely, by abstraction or super¬ 
ficially, as we imagine it by t^e aid of the senses, or as 
substance, which can only be accomplished through the 
understanding. So that, if we regard quantity as it exists 
in the imaginatiou (and this is the more frequent and easy 
method), it jvill be found to be divisible,, fimts, composed 
«f parts, and manifold. But, if wc regard it as it is in the 
understanding, and the thing be conceived as it is in itself 
(which is very diflScult), it wilLthen, as I have sufiiciently 
shown you before, be foimd ta be infinite, indivisible, and 
single. 

Again, from the fact, that we can limit deration and 
quality at «ur pleasure, when we conceive the latter ab- 

’ ^inoza apologizes here in the original for the use of thd unclassical 
form “essendi,” teing. The classical Latin verb of being is, as the 
ancients themselves admitted, defective in a rsost inconvenient degreu. 
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sttiactedly as apart from substance, and separate the former 
from the manner -wSiereby it flows from things eternal, 
there arise time and measure; time for the purpose of limit¬ 
ing duration, measure for the purpose of limiting quantity, 
so that we may, as far as is possible, the more readily 
imagine them. Further, inasmuch as we separate the 
modifications of substance from substance itself, and reduce 
them to classes, so that we may, as far as is possible, the 
more readily imagine them, there arises number, whereby 
we limit them. Whence it is clearly to bo seen, that mea¬ 
sure, time, and number, are merely modes of thinking, or, 
rather, of imf^ning. It is not to be wondered at, there¬ 
fore, that all, ‘vrho have endeavoured to understand the 
course of nature by means of such notions, and without 
fully understanding even them, have entangled themselves 
so wondrously, that they have,, at last only been able to 
extricate themselves by breaking through every rule and 
admitting absurdities even of the grossest kind. For there 
are many things which cannot be conceived through the 
imagination but only through the understanding, for in¬ 
stance, substance, eternity, and the like; thus, if anyone 
tries to explain such things by means of conceptions which 
are mere aids to the imagination, he is simply assisting his 
imagination to run away with him.* Nor can even the 
modes of substance ever be rightly understood, if we confuse 
them with entities of the kind mentioned, mere aids of the 
reason or imagination. In so doing we separate them 
from substance, and the mode of their derivation from, 
eternity, without which they can never be rightly under¬ 
stood. To make the matter yet more clear, take the following 
example: whoja a man conceives of duration abstractedly, 
and, confusing it with time, begins to divide it into parts, 
he will nevey be able to understand how an hour, for in¬ 
stance, can elapse. Fortin order that an hour should 
elapse, it is necessary that its half should elapse first, and 
afterwards half of the remainder, and again half of the 
half of iAKf-remainder, and if yo» go on thus to infinity, 
subtracting the half of the residue, you will^j-ever b6 able 

' “ Nihilb pins agit, qnam si det operam nt sua ima^natione, insa- 
niat.’’ Mr. Pollock paraphrases, “ It is like applying tiie intellwtual 
te^s of sanity and insanitjito acts of purs imagination.” 
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to arrive at the end of the hour. Wherefore many, wfio 
are not accustomed to distinguish ahAractions from reali¬ 
ties, ha't^ ventured to assert that duration is made up of 
instants, and so in wishing to avoid Charyhdis have fallen 
into Scylla. It is the same thing totoake up duration out 
of instants, as it is to make number simply by adding u]> 
noughts. 

Further, as it is evident from what has Ijeen said, that 
neither number, nor measure, nor time, being mere aids to 
the imagination, can be infinite (for, otherwise, number 
would not be number, nor measure measure, nor time 
time); it is hence abundantly evident, w'Ay many who 
confuse these three abstractions with realities, through 
being ignorant of the true nature of things, have actually 
denied the infinite. 

' Tlio wretchedness of thgir reasoning may be judgiHl by 
mathematicians, who have never allowed themselves td be 
delayed a moment by arguments of this sort, in th«; case of 
things whicli they clearly and distinctly perceive. For not 
only have they come across many tilings, which cannot be 
ex]>ressed by number (thus showing the,inadequacy of 
number for determining all things); but also they have found 
many things, which cannot be equalled by any number, but 
suiqiass every possible number. But they infer hence, 
that such tilings surjiass enumeration, not because of the 
multitude of their component j^arts, but because their 
nature can*ot, vdthout manj^est contradiction, be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of number. As, for instance, in the case of 
two circles, non-conceutrie, whereof one encloses the other, 
no number can express the inequalities of distance which 
exist betweqji the two circles, nor all thc.wwiatious wliich 
matter in motion in the intervening sjxace may unilergo. 
This conclusion is not basi^d on the excessivf size of the 
intervening space. However sij|>all a iiortion of it we take, 
the inequalities of this small jiortion will sur]>a.ss all 
munerical expression. Nor, again, is the conclusion based 
on the fact, as in other, cases, that we do na^i-.know the 
maxiftium awl the minimum of the said space. It springs 
siinjily from flie fact, that the nature of the s]>aee, between 
two non-concentric circles camiot be expressed in number. 
Tlierefore, he who would assign a jiumerichl oquivalont 

II. 
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f^(r the inoqiialitieSj in question, would he hound, at the 
same time, to bring about that a circle should not be a 
circle. 

Tlie same result would tate place—to return to my sub¬ 
ject—if one were to'wish to determine all the motions 
undergone by matter up to the present, by reducing them 
and their duration to a c<Ttain number and time. This 
would be the same as an attempt to deprive corporeal sub¬ 
stance, which we cannot conceive esecjit as existent, of its 
modifications, and to bring about that it should not jiossess 
the nature which it does jjossess. All this I could clearly 
demonstrate here, together with many other points touched 
on in this letter, but I deem it su])erilflous. 

From all that has been said, it is abundantly evident 
that certain things are in their nature infinite, and can by 
no means be conceived as finite; whereas there are other 
things, infinite in virtue of the cause from which they are 
derived, wliich can, when conceived abstractedly, be divided 
into parts, and regarded as finite. Lastly, there ai’e some 
which are called infinite or, if you i)refer, indefinite, be¬ 
cause thi'v cannot be expressed in number, which may yet 
be conceived as greater or less. It does not follow that 
such are equal, because they are alike incapable, of numeri- 
ciil expression. This is j'lain enough, from the example 
given, and many others. 

Lastly, I have put briefly before you the causes of error 
and confusion, which have i-.ri sen concerning the question of 
the infinite. I have, if I mistake not, so explained them 
that no question concerning the infinite remains untreated, 
or cannot readily be solved from what I have said; where¬ 
fore, I do ffot fhink it w'orth wliile to detain ou longer on 
the matter. 

But I should like it first to be observed here, that the 
later Peripatetics have, I think, misunderstood the proof 
given by the ancients who sought to demonstrate the exis¬ 
tence of God. This, as I find it in a certain Jew named 
Eabbi GPifiSdai, runs as follows;-'—“If thereJ>e an infinite 
series of causes, all things which are, are;'caused. But 
nothing which is caused can exist necessarily in virtue of 
its own nature. Therefore there is nothing in nature, to 
whose essence existfthce necessarily belongs. But this is 
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absurd. Therefore the premise is absurd also.” Hence 
the force of the argument lies not in the impossibility of an 
actual i*finite or an infinite series of causes; but only in 
the absurdity of the assumption that things, which do not 
necessarily exist by nature, are not conditioned for exis¬ 
tence by a thing, which does by its own nature necessarily 
exist. 

I would now pass on, for time presses, to your second 
letter: but 1 ^hall be able more conveniently to reply to its 
contents, when you are kind enough to pay me a visit. I 
therefore beg that you will come as soon as nossible; the 
time for travelling is at hand. Enough. .Parewell, and 
keep in remembrance Tours, &c. 

lihijnsburg, 20 April, 1GG3. 


LETTEE XXIX.A.' 

Spinoza to Lewis Metee.* 

Deae Epiend, —The preface you sent me by our friend 
De Vries, I now send back to you by the same hand. Some 
few things, as you \vill sec,T have marked in the margin; 
but yet a few remain, which I have judged it better to men¬ 
tion to you‘by letter. First, .where on page 4 you give 
the reader to know on what occasion I composed the first 
part; I would have you likewise explain there, or where 
you please, that I composed it within a fortnight. For 
when this isoexplained none will suppose tlf» exposition to 
ho so clear as that it cannot be bettered, and so they will not 
stick at obscurities in this and that phrase on which they 
may chance to stumble. Secojidly, I would have you ex¬ 
plain, that when I prove many points otherwise than they 
be proved by Descartes, ’tis not to amend Descartes, 
but the better to presewre my order, and not^o multiply 

’ This letter is not given in the Opera Posfhuma, but wag preserved 
in M« Cousin’s library at the Sorbonne. This version is reprinted, bv 
kind permission, from Mr. Pollock’s “ Spinoz^his Life and Philosophy,” 
Appendix C. 
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adorns overmuch: that for this same reason I prove 

many things which by Descartes are barely alleged with¬ 
out any proof, and must needs add other matte'-s which 
Descartes let alone. Lastly, I will earnestly beseech you, 
as my especial friend, to let be everything you have 
written towards the end against that creature, &nd wholly 
strike it out. And though many reasons determine me 
to this request, I will give but one. I would fain liave 
all men readily believe that these matters ‘are published 
for the common profit of the world, an4 that your sole 
motive in bringing out the book is the love of spreading 
the truth; ahd tliat it is accordingly all your study to 
make the work acceptable to all, to bid men, with all 
courtesy to the ])ursuit of genuine philosoi)hy, and to con¬ 
sult their common advantage. Which every man will be 
ready to think when he sees that no one is attacked, nor 
anything advanced where any man can find the least offence. 
Notwithstanding, if aftenvards the jierson yoq know of, or 
any other, be minded to display his ill will, then you may 
portray liis life and character, and gain applause by it. 
So I ask thattyou will not refuse to be patic-nt thus far, 
and suffer yourself to be entreated, and believe me wholly 
bounden to you, and 

Yours with all affection. 

■ B. DE Spinoza. 

Voorburg, Aug. 3, 1663. 

Our friend De Vries hfid j)romised to take this with 
him; but seeing he knows not wheii he will return to you, 
I send it by another hand. 

Along with, this I send you part of the scholium to 
Prop. xxvu. Part II. w'here i>age 75 begins, fliat you mav 
hand it to the printer to be reprinted. The matter I send 
you must eff necessity be reprinted, and foui’teen or fifteen 
lines added, wliich may eaeily be inserted. 
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LETTER XXX. 

Spinoza to Peter Balling.* 

[Concernin'j omens and phantoms. The mind may have a 
confused presentiment of the future.'] 

Beloved Friend, —Tour last letter, written, if I mistake 
not, on the 26fh of last month, has duly reached me. It 
caused me no small sorrow and soheitude, though the feel¬ 
ing sensibly diminished when I reflected on the good sense 
and fortitude, with which you have known how to despise 
the evils of fortune, or rather of opinion, at a time when 
they most bitterly assaile^ you. Yet my anxiety increases 
daily; I therefore beg and implore you by the claims of 
our friendshij), that you will rouse yourself to write me a 
long lettei*. With regard to Omens, of which you make 
mention in telling me that, while your child Avas still healthy 
and strong, you heard groans like those he uttered when he 
was ill and shortly afterwards died, I should judge that 
these were not real groans, but only the effect of your 
imaginatfon; for you say that, ivhen you got up and com¬ 
posed yourself to Jisten, you did not hear them so clearly 
either as before or as afterwards, when you had fallen asleep 
agiiin. This, I think, shows that the groans were purely 
duo to the imagination, whichT when it was unfetter^ and 
free, could imagine groans more forcibly and vividly than 
Avhen you sat up in order to listen in a particular direction. 
I think I gan both illustrate and coniirm wjiat I say by 
..another occurrence, which befell me at fi.hijnsburg last 
Avinter. When one morning, after the day had dawned, I 
Avolce up from a very unpleasant dream, the finages, which 
had presented themselves to me in sleep, remained before 
my eyes just as vividly as though the things had been real, 
esjHJcially the image of a certain black and lopsous Brazilian 
AA’h(»m I hi^l never seen before. Tliis imago disappeared 
for the mos^ part Avhen, in order to divert my thoughts, I 
• 

' Tliis letter is from a Latin version of a Dutch original. For 
Balling, sec Letter XXVI., p. 312, and not# there. 
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cast my eyes on a bgok, or something else. But, as soon 
as I lifted my eyes ’again without fixing my attention on 
any particular object, the same image of this sai»e negro 
appeared with the same vmdness again and again, until 
the head of it gradually vanished. I say that the same 
thing, which occurred with regard to my inward sense of 
sight, occurred with your hearing; but as the causes were 
very different, your case was an omen and mine was not. 
The matter may be clearly grasped by means of what I am 
about to say. Tlic effects of the imaginalion arise either 
from bodily or mental causes. I will proceed to prove 
this, in order hot to be too long, solely from exporienc-e. 
We know that fevers and other bodily ailments are the 
causes of dehrium, and that persons of stubborn disposi¬ 
tion imagine nothing but quarrels, brawls, slaughterings, 
and the like. We also see that the imagination is to a 
certain extent determined by the character of the disposi¬ 
tion, for, as we know by experience, it folTows in the tracks 
of the understanding in every respect, and arranges its 
images and words, just as the understanding arranges its 
demonstrations- and connects one with another; so that we 
are hardly at aU able to say, what will not serve the imagi¬ 
nation as a basis for some image or other. This being so, 
I say that no effects of imagination springing from phy¬ 
sical causes can ever be omens of future events; inasmuch 
as their causes do not involve any future events. But the 
effects of imagination, or inr)age8 originating in the mental 
disposition, may be omens of some future event; inasmuch 
as the mind may have a confused presentiment of the 
future. It may, therefore, imagine a future event as 
forcibly and vividly, as though it were })resent ;-for in8tanc« 
a father (to take an example resembling your own) love§ 
his child so much, that he and the bedoved child are, as it 
were, one and the same. 'lAmd since (hke that which I 
demonstrated on another occasion) there must necessarily 
exist in thought the idea of the essence of the child’s 
states and tneir results, and since the father, through his 
union with his child, is a i)art of the said chi’ l, the soul of 
the father must necessarily participate in the ideal essence 
of the child and his states, and in their results, as I have 
shown at greater length elsewhere. 
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Again, as tlie soul of the father participates ideally# in 
the consequences of his child’s essendfe, he may (as I hare 
said) sometimes imagine some of the said consequences as 
vividly Ss if they were present with him, provided that the 
following conditions are fulfilled :■—I. K the occurrence in 
liis son’s •career he remarkable. II. If it be capable of 
being readily imagined. DI. If the time of its happening 
be not too remote. IV. If his body be sound, in respect 
not only of health but of freedom from every care or busi¬ 
ness which could outwardly trouble the senses. It may also 
assist the result, if we think of something which generally 
stimulates similar ideas. For instance, if#while we are 
talking with this or that man we hear groatns, it will gene¬ 
rally happen that, when we think of the man again, the 
groans heard when we spoke with him will recur to our 
• mind. Tliis, dear friend,, is my opinion on the question 
you ask me. I have, I confess, been very brief, but I iiave 
furnished you with material for writing to me on the first 
opportunitf, &c. 

Voorburg, 20 July, 1664. 


LETTER XXXI. 

"VVlLLIAM *DE BlTENBERGH * TO SpINOZA. 

Unknown Friend and Sir, —I have already read several 
times with attention your treatise and its appendix re¬ 
cently published. I should narrate to others more becom¬ 
ingly than to yourself the extreme solidity I found in it, 
and the jjle^isure with which I perused it« ^ l^ut I am un- 
Aible to conceal my feeelings from you, liecause the more 
frequently I study the work with attention, the more it 
pleases me, and I am constantly observing soniething which 
I had not before remarked. Efowever, I will not too loudly 
extol its author, lest I should seem in this letter to be a 
flatterer. I am aware,that the gods granWill things to 
labohr. N«t to detain you too long with wondering who I 
may be, and^ow it comes to pass that one unknown to you 

* Introduction, p. xvi. The correspondence with Blyenbergh 
was originally conducted in Dutch, 
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tales the great liberty of -writing to yon, I will tell you 
that he is a man who is impelled hy his longing for pure 
and nniidnlterated tnith, and desires during this haief and 
frail life to fix his feet in the ways of science, so far as our 
human facidties will allow; one who in the jmrsuit of tnith 
has no goal before liis eyes save tnith herself; ohe who by 
his science seeks to obtain as the result of truth neither 
honour nor riches, but simiilo truth and tranquillity; one 
who. out of the whole circle of truths and scimices, takes 
delight in none more than in metajdjysics, if not in all 
branches at any rate in some; one who places the whole 
delight of hisaife in the fact,'that ho can pass in the study 
of them his hours of ease .and leisuri;. But no one, I rest 
assured, is so blessed as yourself, no one has carried his 
studies so fiu-, and therefore no one has arrived at the 
pitch of jH'rfection which, as I.see from your w'ork, you 
have attained. To add a last w'ord. the in'csent wTiter is 
one with wdiom you may gain a closer acquaintp,ncc, if you 
choose to attach him to yon by enlightening and interpene¬ 
trating, as it were, his hailing intHlitalions. 

But I returndo your treatise. While I. found in it many 
things which tickled my jialate vastly, some of them proved 
difficult to digest. Perhaps a stranger ought not to report 
to you his objections, the more so as I know not w'hether 
they will meet with your approval. This is the reason for 
my making these prefatory remarks, and asking you, if you 
can find leisure in the winjer evenings, and, at the sam<! 
time, will be willing to answer t he ditliculties which I still 
find in your book, and to forward me the result, always 
under the condition that it does not interrnjd any occupa¬ 
tion of greatii'r ii-nportauce or pleasure; fur I desire nothing 
more earnestly than to s(‘e tlu; jvromist' made in your l)Ook 
fulfilled by a more detailed exposition of your opinions. I 
should have commuuieated^o you by word of mouth what 
T now commit to paper; btit my ignorance of your address, 
the infectious disease,* and my duties here, prevented me. 
I must defeirihe pleasure for the ]gesent. 

However, in order that this letter may iiot be quite 

' The plague, which had prevailed on the Continent during 1664, was 
introduced into London in the very month in which this letter was 
wrioteu, p(a-liiips from Holland. 
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empty, and in the hope that it ■will ^not he displeasing to 
you, I will ask you one question. You say in various pas- 
safjes ii^the “ Principia,” and in the “ Metaphysical Reflec¬ 
tions,” either as your own opinion, or as' explaining the 
philosophy of Descartes, that creatidh and preservation are 
identical ^'which is, indeed, so evident to those who liave 
Considered the question as to he a primary notion); 
secondly, that God has not only created substances, hut 
also motions in substances—in other words, that God, by a 
continuous act pf creation preserves, not only substances in 
their nonnal state, but also the motion and the endeavours 
of substances. God, for instance, not onl-y'brings about 
by His immediate will and working (whatever be the term 
emjdoyed), that the soul should last and continue in its nor¬ 
mal state; but He is also the cause of His will determining, 
•in some way, the moveme»t of the soul—in other words, as 
God, by a continuous act of creation, brings about \hat 
things should remain in existence, so is He also the cause 
of the movements and endeavours existing in things. In 
fact, save God, there is no cause of motion. It therefore 
follows that God is not only the cause of tJie substance of 
mind, but also of every endeavour or motion of mind, which 
wo call volition, as you frequently say. From this state¬ 
ment it seems to follow necessarily, either that there is no 
evil in the motion 6r vohtion of the mind, or else that God 
dii-ectly brings about that evil. For that which we call 
evil com(?s <o pass through tjjie soul, and, consequently, 
through the immediate influence and concurrence of God. 
For instance, the soul of Adam wishes to eat of the for- 
l)iddcn fruit. It follows from what has been said above, 
not only th.TA Adam forms his wish through* the influence 
•f God, but also, as will presently be shown, that through 
that influence he forms it in that particular manner. 
Hence, either the act forbidde|i to Adam is not evil, inas¬ 
much as God Himself not only caused the wish, but also 
the manner of it, or else God directly brought about 
that which we call evil. .Neither you nor D^t;artes seem 
to have solvfd this difficulty by saying that evil is a nega¬ 
tive coneei)tion, and that, as such, God cannot* bring it 
about. Whence, we may ask, came the wish to eat the for¬ 
bidden fruit, or the wish of devils t«» be equal with Gofl ? 
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Fcfr since (as you justly obscrre) the will is not something 
different from the mind, hut is only an endeavour or move¬ 
ment of the mind, the concurrence of God is as necessary 
to it as to the' mind itself. Now the concurrence of God, 
as I ga ther from your ■sfritings, is merely the determining of 
a thing in a particular manner through the will dc God. It 
follows that God concurs no less in an evil wish, in so far as 
it is evil, than in a good wish in so far as it is good, in other 
words. He determines it. For the will of God being the 
absolute cause of all that exists, either in pubstauce or in 
effort, seems to be also the primary cause of an evil wish, 
in so far as it* is evil. Again, no exorcise of volition takes 
place in us, that God has not known from all eternity. If 
we say that God does not know of a particular exercise of 
volition, wo attribute to Him imj>erf(!ction. But how could 
God gain knowledge of it excephfrom His decrees V Tliere-' 
fore'His decrees arc the cause of our vohtions, and hence it 
seems also to follow that either an evil wish is, not evil, or 
else that God is the direct cause of the evil, and brings it 
about. There is no room here for the theological distinc¬ 
tion lietween an act and the evil inherent in that act. For 
God decrees the mode of the act, no less than the act, that 
is, God not only decreed that Adam should eat, but also 
that he should necessarily eat contrary to the command 
given. Thus it seems on all sides to follow, either that 
Adam’s eating contrary to the command was not an evil, 
or else that God Himself buought it to pass. 

These, illustrious Sir, are the questions in your treatise, 
which I am unable, at present, to elucidate. Either alter¬ 
native seems to me difficult of acjceptance. However, I 
await a satisfactory answer from your keen judgment anS 
learning, hoping to show you hereafter how deeply indebted 
I shall be to you. Be assured, illustrious Sir, that I put 
these questions from no otS'er motive than the desire for 
truth. I am a man of leisure, not tied to any profession, 
gaining my hying by honest trade, and devoting my spare 
time to questions of this sort. I humbly hope that my, diffi¬ 
culties will not be displeasing to you. If yq'fare minded 
to send an answer, as I most ardently hojie, write to, &c. 

William de Blvenbeegh. 


Hordrecht, 12 Dec., 166^1 
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LETTER XXXn. 

Spinoza to Bltenb5:koh. 

(^Spinoza answers with his usual courtesy the question 
propounded hy Blyenbergh.) 

Unknown Friend, —I received, at Scliiedam, on the 
26th of December, your letter dated the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber, enclosed in another written on the 24^1? of the same 
month. I gather from it your fervent love of truth, and 
your making it the aim of all your studies. This compelled 
me, though by no means otherwi.se unwilling, not only to 
grant your petition by answering all the questions you have 
sent, or may in future send, to the l>est of my ability,'but 
also to impart to you everything in my power, which can 
conduce to further knowledge and sincere friendsliip. So 
far as in me lies, I value, alnwe all other things out of my 
own control, the joining hands of friendshipwith men who 
are sincere lovers of truth. I boheve that nothing in the 
world, of things outside our own control, brings more peace 
than the possibility of affectionate intercourse with such 
men; it is just as impossible that the love we bear them 
can be disturbed (inasmuch as it is founded on the desire 
each feels for the knowledge of truth), as that truth once 
perceived should not be assented to. It is, moreover, the 
highest and most pleasing source of happiness derivable, 
from things not under our own control. Nothing save truth 
has power closely to unite different feelings and dis^Kisi- 
fions. I say nothing of the very great advantages which 
it brings, lest I should detain you too long on a subject 
which, doubtless, you know aih'eady. I have said thus 
much, in order to show you better how gladly I shall em¬ 
brace this and any future opportunity of ser^g yoif. 

Injorder to make the best of the present opportunity, I 
will at once proceed to answer your question. This seems 
to turn on the point “ that it seems to be clear,* not only 
from God’s providence, which is identical with His will, 
but also from God’s co-operation arid continuous creation 
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ot tilings, either tliat there are no such things as sin or 
evil, or that God directly brings sin and evil to jiass.” 
You do not, however, explain what you mean hy ovil. As 
far as one may judge from the example you give in the pre¬ 
determined act of volition of Adam, you seem to moan by 
evil the actual exercise of volition, in so far ass' it is coii- 
ceived as predetermined in a particular way, or in so far as 
it is repugnant to the command of God. Hence you con¬ 
clude (and I agi-ee with you if this be what you mean) that 
it is absurd to adopt either alternative, either that God 
brings to jiass anything contrary to His own will, or that 
what is contiary to God’s will can be good. 

For my own part, I cannot admit that sin and evil have 
any jiositive existence, far less tliat anything can exist, or 
come to pass, contrary^ to the will of God. On the contrary, 
not only do I assort that sin has no jiositjve existence, 1 
also maintain that only in spcalcing improperly, or humanly, 
can we say that we sin against God, as in the expression 
that men offend God. 

As to the first point, we know that whatsoever is, when 
considered in itself without regard to anything else, jws- 
sesses perfection, extending in each thing as far as the 
limits of that thing’s essence: for essence is nothing else. 
I take for an illustration the design or determined will of 
Adam to eat the forbidden fruit. This design or deter¬ 
mined will, considered in itself alone, includes perfection 
in so far as it expres-ses retditj'; hence it may be inferred 
that we can only conceive im]»erfection in things, when 
they are viewed in relation to other things |K)ssessing more 
reality: thus in Adam’s decision, so long as we view it Iw 
itself and (bo -not compare it with other tliings'niore perfect 
or exliibitiug a more 2 )erfect state, we (;an find no imi>ei- 
fection: nay it may be comi>ared with an infinity of other 
things far less perfect in'.’Jiis respect than itself, such as 
stones, stocks, Ac. This, as a matter of fact, everyone 
graui,s. For^ we all admire in animals qualities which we 
regard witliT dislike and aversion in men, such as tin*, pug¬ 
nacity of bees, the jealousy of doves, &e.; tljttse in human 
beings are desjnsed, but are nevertheless considered to en¬ 
hance the value of animals. This being so, it follows that 
sin, which indicates nothing save imperfection, cannot con- 
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sist in anything that expresses realitv, as we see iii tfio 
case of Adam’s decision and its execution. 

Again»we cannot say that Adam’s will is at variance 
with the law of God, and that it is evil because it is dis¬ 
pleasing to God; for besides the fact that grave imperfec¬ 
tion wotfld be imputed to God, if we say that anything 
happens contrary to His will, or that He desires anything 
which He does not obtain, or that His nature resembled, 
that of His creatures in having sympathy with some 
things more thaja others; such an occurrence would be at 
complete variance with the nature of the divine will. 

The will of God is identical with His, intcll&t, hence the 
former can no more be contravened than the latter; in 
other words, anything which should come to pass against 
His will must be of a nature to be contrary to His intellect, 
'Slich, for instance, as a round square. Hence the will or 
decision of Adam regarded in itself was neither evil nor, 
projKjrly spciiking, against the will of God: it follows that 
God may—or rather, for the reason you call attention to, 
must—be its cause; not in so far as it was evil, for the 
«,'vil in it consisted in the loss of the previous state of being 
which it entailed on Adam, and it is certain that loss has 
no positive^ existence, and is only so spoken of in respect 
to our and not God’s understanding. The difficulty arises 
from the fact, that "we give one and the same definition to 
all the individuals of a genus, as for instance all who have 
the outward lippeanmce of men,' we accordingly assume all 
things which are ex]>ressed by the same definition to be 
equally capable of attaining the highest perfection possible 
for the genus; when we find an individual whose actions 
afe at variaHce with such jwrfection, we" su[)rjose him to 
be deprived of it, and to fall short of his nature. We 
should hardly act in this way, if we did not hark back to 
the d(!finition and ascribe to tho^iudividual a nature in ac¬ 
cordance with it. But as God does not know things through 
abstraction, or form general definitions of the kind Jfbove 
mentjpned, and as tilings have no more rciiuty than the 
divine undef^andiug and power have put into them and 
actually endowed them with, it clearly follows thart; a state 
of privation can only be spoken of in relation to our 
intellect, not in relation to God. 
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’’Tliiis, as it seems to me, the difSeiilty is completely 
solved. Hovrever, in order to mate the way still jJainer, 
and remove every donht, I deem it necessary to answer the 
two following diflienlties:—First, why Holy Scripture says 
th.at God wishes for tSie conversion of the wicked, and also 
why Gotl forbade Adam to oat of the fmit wheh He had 
ordained the contrary r Secondly, that it seems to follow 
from what I have said, that the wicked by their pride, 
avarice, and deeds of desperation, worship God in no less 
<legroe than the good do by their nobleness, patience, love, 
I'cc., inasmuch as both execute God’s will. 

In answer<tp the first question, I observe tluit Scripture, 
la'ing chiefly fitted for and beneficial to the multitude, 
speaks popularly after the fashion of men. For the mul¬ 
titude are incapable of grasping sublime conceptions. 
Hence I am persuaded that all matters, which God revealed 
to the j)rophets as m'cessary to salvation, are set down in 
the form of laws. "With this understanding, the prophets 
invented whole ]>arables, and reju-csented God as a king 
and a law-giver, because He had revealed the means of sal¬ 
vation and perdition, and was their cause; the means 
which were simply causes they styled laws and wrote them 
down as such; salvation and perdition, which /are simply 
effects necessarily result ing from the aforesaid means, they 
described as rew.ard and punishment; framing their doc¬ 
trines more in accordanc<! with such parables than with 
actual truth. Thtty constantly speak of God as resembling 
a man, as sometimes angry, sometimes merciful, now de¬ 
siring what is future, now jealous and suspicious, even as 
deceived by the devil; so that philosoj*hers and all who 
are above .he" law, that is, who follow after virtue, not 
in obedience to law, but through love, be(;ause it is the 
most excellent of all things, must not be hindered by such 
expressions. "j 

Thus the command given to Adam consisted solely in 
this, that God revealed to Adam, that eating of the fruit 
brought ab8ut death; as He reveals to us, througji our 
natural faculties, that poison is deadly. If'you ask, for 
what object did He make this revelation, I an’swer, in order 
to render Adam to that extent more perfect in knowWdge. 
Hence, to ask God wSy He had not bestowed on Adam a. 
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more perfect will, is just as absurd as to ask, why the ci*cle 
has not been endowed with all the pibperties of a s^jliere. 
This follows clearly from what has been said, and I have 
also proved it in my Principles of Cartesian Philosophy, 

As toi 4he second difficulty, it is true that the wicked 
execute after their manner the will of God; but they can¬ 
not, therefore, be in any respect compared with the good. 
Tlic more perfection a thing has, the more docs it partici 
jiate in the deitj, and the more does it express perfection. 
Thus, as the good have incomparably more iierfection than 
the bad, their virtue cannot be likemd to th< virtue of the 
Avicked, inasmuch as the wicked lack th6 love of God, 
which proceeds from the knowledge of God, and by which 
alone we are, according to our human understanding, called 
•the servants of God. Tl^ wicked, knowing not God, are 
but as instruments in the hand of the workman, sefving 
unconsciously, and perisliin^ in the using; the good, on 
the other Hand, serve consciously, and in serving become 
more perfect. 

’ This, Sir, is all I can now contribute to^nswering your 
question, and I have no higher wish than that it may satisfy 
you. But in case you still find any difficulty, I beg you to 
let mo know of that also, to see if I may be able to remove 
it. You have nothing to fear on your side, but so long as 
you are not satisfied, I hke nothing better than to be in¬ 
formed of your reasons, so |hat finally the truth may 
appear. I could have wished to write in the tongue in 
wliich I have been brought up. I should, perhaps, have 
been able to express my thoughts better. But be pleased 
to take it as^it is, amend the mistakes younsslf^ and believe 
me. 

Tour sincere friend and servant. 

Long Oreliard, near Amsterdam, 

Jan. 5, 1665. 

_ * The last paragraph (not ^und in the Latin version) is reprinted by 
kind l^rroissioir from Mr. Pollock’s translation from the Dutch original, 
Pollock’s “ ^iicoza,” Appendix C. On page- 332 a misprint of “ per- 
fectioribos ” for “imperfectioribus” is corrected frpm the original. 
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LETTER XXXm. 

Bltenbeegh to Spinoza. 

{A summary only of this letter is here give7i.-^-Tn.') 

I hare two rules in my pliilosopliic inquiries: i. Confor¬ 
mity to reason; ii. Conformity to scriptum. I consider the 
second the most important. Examining your letter by the 
first, I observe that your identification of God’s creative 
power with Bis preservative power seems to involve, either 
that evil does Aot exist, or else that God brings about evil. 
If evil bo only a term relative to our imi>erfect knowledge, 
how do you explain the state of a man who falls from a 
state of grace into sin f If evil be a negation, how can wt 
hai^ the power to sin ? If God causes an evil act, he must 
cause the evil as well as the act. You say that every man 
can only act, as he, in fact, does act. This removes all dis¬ 
tinction lx?tween tlie good and the wicked. Both, according 
to you, are jierfect. You remove all the sanctions of virtue 
and reduce us to automata. Your doctrine, that strictly 
speaking we cannot sin against God, is a hard saying. 

[The rest of the letter is taken uji with an examination 
of Spinoza’s arguments in re32)ect to -their conformity to 
Scripture.] 

Dordrecht, 16 Jan., 1665. 


. . LETTER XXXIV. 

Spinoza to Blten beech. 

[Spinriza comphxius fhm. Blyeiihergh has mminderstood 
hiini^he sets forth his true meuulng.] 


“ Voorburg, 28 Jan.,’665. 

Feieijd and Sie, —^Wlien I read your fost letter, I 
thought that our opinions almost coincided. But .from 
the second, which wg^ delivered to me on the 21st of this 
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month, I see that the matter stand| far otherwise, f5r I 
perceive that we disagree, not only in remote inferences 
from fijst principles, hut also in first principles themselves; 
so that I can hardly think that we can derive any mutual 
instruction from further correspoddence. I see that no 
proof, flfbugh it he hy the laws of proof most so\ind, has 
any’weight with you, unless it agrees with the explanation, 
which either you yourself, or other theologians known to 
you, attrihute to Holy Scripture. However, if yoti are 
convinced that God sjwaks more clearly and effectually 
through Holy Scripture than through the natural under¬ 
standing, winch He also has hestowe<^ til'cn us, and 
until His divine wisdom keeps continually stable and uu- 
corruptod, you have valid reasons for making your undi.'r- 
standing how Ix'fore the opinions which you attrihute to 
'Holy Scripture; I myself*could adopt no different C(^urse. 
For my own 2iiU-t, as I confess plainly, and without circum¬ 
locution, tliat I do not imderstand the Scri2iturcs, though I 
have spent some years u2)on them, and also as I feel that 
when I have ohtained a firm 2''roof, I cannot fall into a 
state of doubt concerning it, I acquiesce oirtirely in what is 
commended to me hy my understanding, without any sus- 
2>icion that I am being deceived in the matter, or that 
Holy Scri2)ture, though I do not search, could gainsay it: 
for “ truth is not at variance with tiuth,” as I have already 
clearly shown in my a2ipcndix to The Pi-inciples of Cai'- 
tesian Philosophy (I cannot g»’0 the 2wecise reference, for 
I have not the Ixiok with me here in the country). But if 
in any instance I found that a result ohtained through my 
natural understanding was false, I should reckon myself 
fortunate, for I enjoy life, and try to S2lend It not in sor- 
Vow and sighing, but in 2)eaee, joy, and cheerfulness, ascend¬ 
ing from time to time a step higher. Meanwhile I know 
(and this knowledge gives me Ae h^hest contentment and 
peace of mind), that all things come to 2>ass hy the power 
and unchar^eable decree of a Being siquen^elv 25®HOct. 

Tq return to your letter, I owe you many and sincere 
thanks for'Jiaving confided to me your 2'kilosophical 
opinions; hut for the doctrines, which you attribute to me, 
and seek to infer from my letter, I return you no thanks 
at at all., 'What ground, I should*like to know, has my 
' II. >2 
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letter afEorded you for ascribing to me the opinions ^ that 
men are like leasts, that they die and perish after the 
manner of beasts, that our actions are displeasing, to God, 
&c. ? Perhaps we are most of all at rariance on this third 
point. You think, as far as I can judge, that God takes 
pleasure in our actions, as though He were a mah;' Who has 
attained'his object, when things fall out as he desired. For 
my part, have I not said plainly enough, that the good 
■jvorship God, that in continually serving Him they become 
more perfect, and that they love God? Ts this, I ask, 
likening them to beasts, or saying that they perish like 
beasts, or the-i their actions are ispleasing to God ? If 
you had read riiy letter with more attention, you would 
have clearly perceived, that our whole dissension lies in the 
following alternative:—^Either the perfections which the 
good receive are imparted to thcia by God in His capacity 
of God, that is absolutely without any hum an'qualities 
being ascribed to Him—this is what I believe; or else such 
perfections are imparted by God as a judge, which is what 
you maintain. For this reason you defend the wicked, 
saying that they carry out God’s decrees as far as in them 
lies, and therefore serve God no less than the good. But 
if my doctrine be accepted, this consequence by.no means 
follows; I do not bring in the idea of God as a judge, and, 
therefore, I estimate an action by its intrinsic merits, not 
by the powers of its performer; the recompense which 
follows the action follows ^’rom it as necessaiily as from 
the nature of a triangle it follows, that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles. This may be understood by 
everyone, who reflects on the fact, that our highest blessed¬ 
ness consists in love towards God, and that such love flows 
naturally from the knowledge of God, which is so strenu- 
(tusly enjoined on iis. Tlie question may ver}- easily bo 
]iroved in general terms, if've take notice of the nature of 
God’s decrees, as exjdained in my appendix. However, I 
confess tliat ^».ll those, who confuse the divine nature with 
human nature, are gravely hindered from understanding it. 

I had intended to end my letter at this,j point, lest I 
should prove troublesome to you in these questions, the 
discussion of which (as I discover from the extremely pious 
jwstscript added to yotr letter) serves you as a pastime and a 
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jest, but for no serious use. Howevejf, that I nlay not sum- 
raarily deny your request, I will proceed to expl^n further 
the w<*fds privation and negation, and briefly point Out 
what is necessary for the elucidation of my former letter. 

I sa^^en, first, that privation is not the act of depriving, 
but sim^y and merely a state of want, which is ^in itself 
nothing: it is a mere entity of the reason, a mode of 
thought framed in comparing one thing with another. 
We say, for example, that a blind man is deprived of sight, 
because we readily imagine him as seeing, or else because 
we compare him with others who can see, or compare his 
present condition wuth his past condition ^len he could 
see; when w'c regard the man in this way, comparing Ins 
nature either witli the nature of others or with his own 
, ^]>ast nature, we affirm that sight belongs to his nature, and 
therefore assert that h<? has been doinived of it. • But 
when we are considering the nature and decree of God, we 
cannot affirm pmivation of sight in the case of the aforesaid 
man any more than in the case of a stone; for at the 
actual time sight lies no more within the scope of the man 
than of the stone; since there belongs to nian’iind forms part of 
his nature only that which is granted to him by the under¬ 
standing trnd will of God. Hence it follow’S that God is 
no more the cause; of a blind man not seeing, than he is of 
a stone not seeing. Not seeing is a pure negation. So 
also, when t^e consider the case of a man who is ledby lustful 
desires, tee compare his presenPdesires with those which exist 
in the good, or which existed in himself at some other time; 
we then assert that he is deprived of the better desires, because 
we conceive that virtuous desires lie withm,the^ scope of his 
^nature. Titis we cannot do. if we consuter the nature ami 
decree of God. For, from this point of view, virtuous desires 
lie at that time no more within the scope of the^iature of the 
lustful man, than within the scope of the nature of the devil 
or a stone. Hemie, from the latter standpoint the virtuous 
desire is not a privation but a negation. 

Thus prijiation is nothing else than denying of a thing 
something, 'which.we think belongs to its nature ; negation , 
is denying of a thing something, which we do hot think 
belongs to its nature. 

We may now see, .how Adfim’s desire for earthly things 
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was evil from our stain’jioint, but not from God’s. Although 
God knew both the present and the past state of Adam, 
He did. noi, therefore, regard Adam aa deprived of hUs past 
state, that is, He did not^regard Adam's past state as within 
the scope of Adam's present nature. Otherwise Gc^dwould 
have apprehended something contrary to His own will, that 
is, contrary to His own understanding. If you quite grasp 
my meaning here and at the same time remember, that I do 
not grant to the mind the same freedom as Descartes does 
—L[ewis] M[eyer) bears witness to this in 'his preface to 
my book—yoii^will ]>erceive, that there is not the smallest 
contradiction what I have said. But I si'e that I should 
have done far bet ter to liave answered you in my first letter 
with the words of l)escart(>s. lo the etfoct that wa? cannot 
know lioiv our freedom and its cons<‘quences agree with tlu- 
foreknowledge and . freedom of tiod (see several j)assages 
in my appendix), that, therefore, wa^ can discover no con¬ 
tradiction between creation by God and our freedom, 
because wt“ cannot understand how God created the universe, 
nor (what is the same thing) how He ju-eservi-s it. I 
thought that you had rea<l the jireface, and that by not 
giving you my real opinions in reply, I should sin against 
those duties of friendshi]> wdiich I cordially olf^rid you. 
But this is of no consequence. , 

Still, as I see that you have not hitherto thoroughly 
grasj.>ed Descartes’ meaning, I will call your afteution to 
the two following, jioints. Virst, that neither Descartes 
nor I have ever said, th.at it a]ipertains to our natiu'e 
to confine the will within the limits of the understanding; 
we have only said^ that God has endowed us with a deter¬ 
mined understanding and an undetermined will! so that we 
know not the obje<.d for which He has cn.-ated us. Purther, 
that an undelerniined or ]x^-foct will of this kind not only 
makes us more perfect, buv also, as I will presently show- 
yon, i^ extremely neces.sarv for us. 

Secondly: •'.hat our freedom is not placed in a certain 
contingency nor in a certain iifdifference, but in <1110 
method of aflirmation or denial; so that, i» proportion 
as we are less indifferent in affirmation or denial, so are 
we»more free. For jjistance; if the nature of God l;>e 
know-n to us, it follows as necessarily from our :.aturc to 
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affirm that God exists, as from the nature of a triangle 
it follows, that the three angles are equal to two right 
angle|; we are never more free, than when we affirm a 
tiling in this way. As this necessity is nothing else hut 
the decree of God (as I have clearly shown in my appendix), 
we mfcj hence, after a fashion, understand how we act 
freely and are the cause of our action, though all the time 
we are acting necessarily and according to the decree of God. 
This, I repeat, we may, after a fashion, understand, when¬ 
ever we' affinji something, which wo clearly and distinctly 
pi'rceive, hut when we assert something which we do not 
clearly and distinctly understand, in other ^ords, when we 
allow our will to pass l>eyond the limit s ot our understand¬ 
ing, we no longer 2>erceive the necessity nor the decree of 
God, we can only see our freedom, which is always involved 
in oiir will; in which respect only our actions are called good 
or evil. If we then try to reconcile our freedom with God’s 
decree anjl continuous creation, we confuse that which wo 
clearly and distinctly understand with that which we do 
not ]>erccive, and, therefor(‘, our attempt is vain. It is, 
therefore, sufficient for us to know that* we are free, and 
that we can ho so notwithstanding God’s decree, and 
further,that we are the cause of evil, l)ecause an act can 
only l>e calk'd evil in relation to our freedom. I have 
said thus much'for Descartes in order to show that, in 
the question we ar<‘ considering, liis words exhibit no 
contradieftou. 

I will now turn to v, bat concerns myself, and will first 
briefly call attentiem to the advantage arising from my 
opinion, inasmuch as, according to it. our understanding 
offers ourwiiud and hody to Gcsl freed froli#ail superstition. 
Nor do I deny that prayer is extrc'mely useful to us. For 
niy understanding is too small to determine a .11 the means, 
wherehy God leads men to tl% love of Himself, that is, to 
Salvation. So far is my opinion from being hurtful, that 
it offers to those, who are not taken up wi^i prejudices and 
chjjdish sujx'rstitions, rfhe only mc'aus for arriving at the 
highest st&ge of blessedness. 

When you say that, by making men so dependent oa 
Gt)d, I reduce them to the likeness of the elements, 
plants ^r stones, you sufficient!;^ show that you ffiave 
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thofoughlr misunderstood mj meaning, and have confused 
things which regard the understanding with things which 
regard <he imagination. If by your intellect only ypu haxl 
perceived what depeudenee on God means, you certainly 
would not think that things, in so far as they depend on 
God, are dead, corjxireal, and imperfect (who ever'dared to 
speak so meanly of the Supremely Perfect B»>ing ; on th<‘ 
contrary, you would undt'rstand that for the very reason 
that they de]»end on God they are jM'rfect; so that tliis 
de])endence and necessary ojw'rat ion may best,he understood 
as God’s decree, by considering, lud stocks and jdants, but 
the most reasq.iable and j>ei-fect creatures. ThissutGciently 
aj)pears from my secoml obsc'rvation on the meaning of 
Descartes, whi<‘h you ought to lune looked to. 

I cannot refrain from e\]>ressiug my extrt'iiK' astonish¬ 
ment at your remarking, that it Gi il does not jiunish wrong¬ 
doing" (that is, as a judge dot's, with a jumishment not in¬ 
trinsically conut'cted with the oflente, lor our nhole diffe¬ 
rence lies in this), uhat reason ]>reveuts me from rushing 
headlong into t'very kind of wickediit-ssAssurt'dly he, who 
is only kept from xite by the fear of jmuishiut'ut (which I 
do not think of you), is in imuise acted on by lovi', and by 
no means embraces lirtue. J''or my own jiart, b-avoid or 
endeavour to atoid xice, bt'caust' it is at direct variance 
with my proper nature and uould lead me astray from the 
knowledge and lote of God. 

Again, if yon had reflt'ctt'tb'i litth' on human nature and 
the n.iture of God's th'tree (as explaini'il in my aiipt'udix), 
and pcrceivt'd, and known by this tim<', how a con¬ 
sequence should be deduceil from its i>remises, befort' a 
conclusion is avru ‘d at; ^ou uouhl not so r.,,slily havt' 
stated that my ojiinion makes us like stocks, Ac.; nor 
would you ha>e ascrilx'd to me the many absurdities you 
conjure uji. 

As to the two ]>oints which you say, before ]>assing on 
to your second rjde, that you cannot understand ; I answer, 
that the first may lie solved through Descartes, uho sjays 
that in obsening your own nature you feel that you can 
ouspend your judgnu'iit. If you say-that you do not feel, 
that you have at present sufficient force to keep your juug- 
rnoni. susjiended, this w, aid ajqiear to Desearte.s* t^> be the 
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same as sajing that we cannpt at present see, that so along 
as we exist we shall always be thinking things, or retain 
the nqture of thinking things; in fact it would imply a 
contradiction. 

As to your second difficulty, I s^ with Descartes, that if 
we caUftot extend our will beymid the bounds of our 
extremely limited understanding, we shall be most wretched 
—it will not be in our power to eat even a crust of bread, or 
to walk a step, or to go on living, for all things are uncer¬ 
tain and full pf i)eril. 

I now pass on to your second rule, and assert that I 
believe, though I do not ascrilw to Scripture that sort of 
truth which you think you find in it, I nevmheless assign 
to it as great if not greater authority than you do. I am 
far more careful than others not to ascribe to Scripture any 
childish and absurd doctrines, a j^recaution which demands 
either a thorough acquaintance with jffiilosophy br the 
possession^ of divine revelations. Hence I pay very little 
attention to the glosses put upon Scripture by ordinary 
theologians, especially those of the kind who always inter¬ 
pret Scripture according to the literal and outward mean¬ 
ing ; I have never, except among the Sociniaus, found any 
theologian stupid enough to ignore that Holy Scripture 
very often speaks in human fashion of Grod and expresses 
its meaning in parables; as for tin; contradiction wliich 
you vainly (in my opinion) endeavour to show, I think you 
attach to the word parable % meaning different from that 
usually given. For who ever heard, that a man, who 
ex2>ressed his o|iinions in parables, had therefore taken 
leave of .his senses ? When Micaiah said to King Ahab, 
that ho had seen God sitting on a thrond, xvith .the annii.'S 
of heaven standing on the right hand and the left, and 
that God askid HLis angels which of them .would deceive 
Ahab, tliis xvas assuredly iw parable emidoyed by the 
prophet on that occasion (which was not -fitted for the in¬ 
culcation of sublime theological doctrines), as suffiehmtly 
setjiing forth the message he had to deliver in the name of 
God. Wl cannot say that he had in anjVise taken leave 
of his senSes. So also the other i>rophets of. God made 
manifest God’s commands to the pwjile in this fashion as 
being tjxe best adapted, though mot expressly enjoined by 
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Go^, for leading the people to the primary object of Scrip¬ 
ture, which, as Christ Himself says, is to bid men love God 
above all things, and their neighbour as themselves^ Sub¬ 
lime speculations have, in my opinion, no bearing on Scrip¬ 
ture. As far as I am, concerned^ I have never learnt or 
been able to learn anj of God’s eternal attributes from 
Holy Scripture. 

As to jour fifth argument (that the prophets thus made 
manifest the word of God, since truth is not at variance 
with truth), it merely amounts, for those who understand 
the method of proof, to asking me to prove, that Scripture, 
as it is, is the^ true revealed word of God. Tlie mathe¬ 
matical proof'jf -this proposition could only be attained by 
divine revelation. I, therefore, expressed myself as follows: 
“I believe, hut I do not mathematically know, that all thinge 
revealed by God to the prophets,” Inasmuch as I firmly 
believe but do not mathematically know, that the prophets 
were the most trusted counsellors and faithful ambassadors 
of God. So that in all I have written there is no contra¬ 
diction, though several such may be found among holders 
of the opposite opinion. 

The rest of your letter (to wit the passage where you 
saj’, “ Lastly, the supreraelj' perfect Being knew before¬ 
hand,” < 6 c; and again, your objections to the illustration 
from poison, and lastly, the whole of what you say of the 
appendix and what follows) seems to me beside the question. 

As regards Lewis Meyer’s preface, the points nrhich were 
still left to be proved by Descartes before establishing his 
demonstration of free will, are certainly there set forth; it 
is added that I hold a contrary opinion, my reasons for 
doing so being given. I shall, perhaps, in due. time give 
further explanations. For the present I have no such 
intention. 

I have never thought abqut the work on Descartes, nor 
given any further heed to it, since it has been translated 
into Dujeh. I have my reasons, though it would be tedious 
to enumerate tiAm here. So nothing remains for me but 
to subscribe myself, &c. 
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LETTEE XXXV. 

Bltenbeegh to Smnoza. 

\This letter (extending over five pagJt) is only given 'here in 
brief summaryJ] 

The tone of your last letter is very different from that 
of your fij;st. If our essence is equivalent to our state at a 
given time, we are as jxjrfect when sinning as when virtu¬ 
ous : God would wish for vice as much as virtue. Both 
the virtuous and the vicious execute God’siwill—^What 
is the difference hetween them ? Tou say some actions are 
more perfect than others; wherein does this perfection con- 
,sist r' If a mind existed so framed, that vice was in agree¬ 
ment with its proper nature, why should such a mind 
prefer good to evil r* If God makes us all that we are, how 
can we “ go«astray ” ? Can rational substances depend on 
God in any way excej)t lifelessly ? What is the difference 
between a rational being’s dependence on God, and an irra¬ 
tional being’s i’ If we have no free will, are'not our actions 
God’s actions, and our will God’s wiU? I could ask 
several more questions, but do not venture. 

P.S. In my hufry I forgot to insert this question: 
Whether we cannot by foresight avert what would other¬ 
wise happenito us ? 

Dordrecht, 19 Feb., 1605. 


. LEPTEE XXXVI. 

Spinoza to Bl'^enbebgh. 

[Spinosa feplies, that there is a difference heliveen the theo¬ 
logical and the philosojphical way of speakv'g of God and 
things divine. He proceeds to discussBlyetibergh’squestions. 
(Voorbui^,jI 3 th March, 1665 .)] 

Fbiend ANn Sib, —I have received two letters from you 
this week j the second, dated 9 th Match, only served to Si- 
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frtm me of the first written on Fehniary 19 th, and sent to 
me at Schiedam. In the former I see that jon complain 
of my sajing; that “ demonstration carried no weight with 
you,” as though I had’ spoken of my own arguments, which 
had failed to convince you. Such was far from my inten¬ 
tion. I was referring to your own words, whldh ran as 
follows:—“And if after long investigation it comes to pass, 
that my natural knowledge appears.either tO he at variance 
with the word (of Scripture), or not sufBciently well, &c.; 
the word has so great authority with mf, tlmt I would 
rather doubt of the conceptions, which I think I clearly 
perceive,” <&^. ^ You see I merely repeat in brief your own 
phrase, so that I cannot think you have any cause for 
anger against me, especially as I merely quoted in order to 
show the great difference between our standpoints. 

Again, as you wrote at the «iid of your letter that yoitr 
only hope and wish is to continue in faith and hope, and 
that all else, which we may become convince^ of through 
oxir natural faculties, is indifferent to you; I reflected, as I 
still continue to do, that my letters could be of no use to 
you, and that*I should best consult my own interests by 
ceasing to neglect my pursuits (which I am compelled 
while writing to you to interrupt) for the sate of things 
which could bring no jwssible benefit. Nor is this cbntrary 
to the spirit of my former letter, for in* that I looked upon 
you as simply a philosopher, who (like not a few who call 
themselves Christians) poisesses no touchstone of truth 
save his natural understanding, and not as a theologian. 
However, you have taught me to know better, and have 
also shown me that the foundation, on which I was minded 
to build up ©dr* friendshii), lias not, as I imagined, been 
laid. 

As for the rest, such are the general accompaniments of 
controversy, so that I woiHd not on that account transgress 
the limits of courtesy: I will, therefore, pass 'over in your 
second letter^,.and in this, these‘and similar expressions, 
as though they had never been* observed. So mufh for 
your taking offence; to show you that ? have given 
you no just cause, and, also, that I am qinte willing to 
brook contradiction.. I now turn a second time to an^er- 
in| your objections. 
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I maintain, in the first place, t^t Qnd is absointalj 
and reallj the cause of all things which have essence, 
whatsoefer they may he. If you can demonstrate that 
evil, error, crime, &c., have any positive existence, .which 
expresses essence, .1 will fully grant you that God is the 
cause of’drime, evil, error, &c. I*TOlieve myself to have 
sufficiently shown, that that which constitutes the reality 
of evil, error,-crime, .&c., does not consist in anything, 
which expresses essence, and therefore we cannot say that 
God is its caus^ For instance, Nero’s matricide, in so far 
as it comprehended anything,positive, was not a crime; the 
same outward act. was perpetrated, and the same matricidal 
intention was entertained by Orestes; who, nevertheless, 
is not blamed—at any rate, not so much as Nero. Wherein, 
then, did Nero’s crime consist ? In nothing else, but that 
*by his deed he. showed himself to be ungrateful, unmer- 
ciul, and disobedient. Certainly none of these qualities 
express augj^t of essence, therefore God was not the cause 
of them, though He was the cause of Nero’s act and 
intention. 

Further, I would have you obseiwe, that,.while we speak 
philosophically, we oi:^ht not to employ theological phrases. 
For, since, theology frequently,- and not unwisely, repre-. 
sents God as a perfect man, it is often expedient in theo¬ 
logy to say, that Gid desires a given thing, that He is angry 
at the actions of the wicked, and delights in those of the 
good. But *01 philosophy, wh^n we clearly perceive that 
the attributes which make men perfect can as ill be ascribed 
■ and assigned to God, as the attributes which go to ipake 

E erfect the elepliant and the ass can be ascribed to man; 

ere I say these and similar idirases havemb-jdace, nor can 
4 re employ them without causing extreme collusion in our 
conceptions. Hence, in the language of philosophy, it 
cannot be said that God desiroS anythir^ of any man, or 
that anything is displeasing or pleasing to Him: all these 
are human qualities and have no place in God. • 

I Yould have it obserred, that although 'the actions of 
the good (that is of those who have a clear idea of God, 
.whereby all ^heir actions and their thoughts are deter- > 
muffed) and of the wicked (that is of those who do not 
possess t|^e idea of God, but onlj-*the ideas of earthly 
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tMngs, yrherebj their actions and thonghts are determined), 
and, in fact, of all things that are, necessarily flow from 
God’s etem^ laws and decrees; yet they do ^ot differ 
from one another in degree only, out alsp in essence. A 
mouse no less than angel, and sorrow no less than joy 
depend on God { yet a> mouse is not a kind of ang^l, neiwer 
is sorrow a kind of joy. 1 think I have thus answered 
your objections, if I rightly understand them, for I some¬ 
times doubt, whether the conclusions which you deduce are 
not foreign to the proposition you are ^ undertaking to 
prove. 

However* this will appear more clearly, if I answer the 
questions jlou proposed on these principles. First, Whether 
murder is as acceptable to God as alms-giving ? Secondly, 
Whether stealing is as good in relation to G^ as honesty ? 
Thirdly and lastly, Whether if -there be a mind so framed, 
thal: it would agree with, rather than be repugnant to its 
proper natme, to give way to luSt, and to commit crimes, 
whether, I repeat, there can be any reason given, why such 
a mind should do good and eschew evil ? 

To your first question, I answer, that I do not know, 
speaking as a philosopher, what you mean by the words 
“ acceptable to God.” If you ask, whether Gfod does not 
hate the wicked, and love the good? whether God does not 
regard the former with dislike, and the latter with favour ? 
I answer, No. If the meaning of your questeon is; Are 
murderers and almsgiver^ equ^y good and'perfect ? my 
answer is again in the negative. To your second ques¬ 
tion, I reply: If, by “ good in relation to God,” you mean 
that the honest man confers a favour on God, and the 
thief does Him an injury, I answer that neither the honest 
man nor the thief can cause God any pleasure or dis¬ 
pleasure. !(£ you mean to ask, whether the actions of each, 
in so far as they posssess reality, and are caused by God, 
are equally perfect ? I reply that, if we merely regard the 
actions and the manner of their execution, both may be 
equally perf^t. If you, therefore, inquire whether the 
thief and the honest man are equally perfect ftnd blessed ? 
I ataswer, No'. For, by an honest man, I i&ean one wh(\ 
always desires, that everyone should possess that whiSh is 
hit. This desire, as F-prove in my Ethics (as yft unpub- 
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lished), Decessarilj derives its origin in the pious from tlie 
clear knowledge which they possess, of Clod and of them¬ 
selves. As a thief has no desire of the kind, he is neces¬ 
sarily without the knowledge of Ck)d and of hims^—in 
other words, without the cMef eleme»1t of otir blessedness. 
If you further ask, What causes y8u to perform a given 
action, which I call virtuous, rather than another ? I reply, 
that I cannot know which method, out of the infimte 
methods at His toposal, 6od employs to determine you to 
the said action. ■> It may be, that God has impressed you 
with a clear idea of Himself, so that you forget the world 
• for love of Him,'and love your fellow-men as^yre^rself; it is 
plain that such a disposition is at variance with those 
dispositions which are called bad, and, therefore, could 
pot cO-exist with them in the same man. 

‘However, this is'not the place to expound all th^ founda¬ 
tions of my Ethics, or to prove all that I have advanced; I 
am now only concerned in answering your questions, and 
defending myself against them. 

Lastly, as to your third question, it assumes a contradic¬ 
tion, and seems to me to be, as though oiro asked: If it 
agreed better with a man’s nature that he should hang 
himself, could any reasons be given for his not hanging 
*himself? Can suc]i a nature possibly exist? If so, I 
maintain (whether I do or do not grant free will), that 
such an one, if he sees that he can live more conveniently 
on the gaUdVs than sitting a^ his own table, would act 
most foolishly, if he did not hang himself. So anyone who 
clearly saw tW, by committing crimes, he would enjoy a 
really more perfect and better life and existence, than he 
could attain "by the practice of virtue, wduld Be foolish if 
lie did not act on his convictions. For, with such a perverse 
h u man nature as his, crime would become ■virtue. 

As to the oHier question, whiA you add in your post¬ 
script, seeing that one might ask a hundred such in an hour, 
without arriving at a conclusion about any, and Seeing 
that you yoprself do not press, for an answer, I will send 
none. 

I win now only subscribe myself, &c. 
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LETTEB XXXVIL 

BLYEBBESaH TO SpIEOZA.. . 

. 

[Blyenbergh, who had hbon to see Sjpinoxa, atke latter to 
tend him a report of their conversation, and to answer five 
fresh piestions. {Dordrecht, 27fk March, 1665.)] 

Omitted. 


LETTER XXXVm. 

Spinoza to Bl^enbeegh. 

ISpinom declines further correspondence with Blyenbergh, 
but says he will give explanations of certain points by word 
of mouth. {Voorburg, 3rd June, 1665.)] * 

a 

Fbiend and Sie, —^WLen your letter, dated 27tli March, 
■was delivered to me, I was. just starting for Ajnsterdam, 
I, therefore, after reading half of it, left it at home, to he < 
answered - on my return: for I thought it dealt only with, 
questions raised in our first controver^py. However, a 
second perusal showed me^ that it embracedta far -wider 
subject, and not only asked me for a proof of what, in 
my preface to “Principles of Cartesian Philosophy,” I 
wrote (-with the object of merely stating, without proving 
or urging n^.Gpinion), but also*requested me* to impart a 
great portion of my Ethics, which, as everyone knowsi 
ought to be.based on physics and metaphysics. For this 
reason, I have been unablw to allow myself to satisfy your 
demands. I wished to await an opportunity for begging 
you, in a mopt friendly way, by word of mouth, to with¬ 
draw your request, for giving yoq my reasons for refusal, 
and for showing that your inquiries do not .promoie the 

^ The tme date of this letter is June 3rd, as appears from the Qntch 
original printed in Van Yjjten’s Supplementum. The former e^tors 
gave April. 
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solution of our first controversy, but,,on the contrary, %re 
for the most part entirely dependent on its previous 
settlemsnt. So far are they not essential to the understand* 
ing of my doctrine concerning necessity, that they cannot be 
apprehend^, unless the latter ^estion is understood 
first, BSwevfer, before such an Opportunity offered, a 
second letter reached me this week, appearing to convey 
a certain sense of displeasure at my delay. Necessity, 
therefore,,has compelled me to write you thpse few words, 
to acquaint you more fully with my proposal and decision. 
I hope that, when the facts of the case are before you, you 
win, of your own accord, desist from yoqr Request, and 
■ will still remain kindly disposed towards me. I, for my 
part, will, in all things, according to my power, prove 
^myself your, &c. 

LETTER XXXTX. 

Spihoza xO * * * * *.* 

{Treating of the Unity of God.) 

Distinguished Sib, —The demonstration of the unity 
of God, on the grohnd that His nature involves necessary 
existence, which you asked for, and I took note of, I have 
been prevefited -by various business from sending to you 
before. In order to accompli^ my purpose, I will pre¬ 
mise^ 

I. That the true definition of anything includes nothing 
except the simple nature of the thmg defiifed.* From this 
ft follows— 

n. That no definition can involve or express.a multitude 
or a given number of individusis, inasmuch as*it involves 
and expresses nothing except the nature of the thii^ as it 
is in itself. For instoce, the definition oL a triangle in- 
cludq^ nothing beyond the simple nature of a triangle; it 
does not influde any given number of triangles. Li like 

• 

* Jt is hoi Known who was the anonymons correspondent to whom 
this and the two following letters were addressed. Like the Blyenb^gh 
correspond^e, they were written originaU^in Dutch, 
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maimer, the definition of tlie mind as a thinldng thing, or 
the definition of Qod as a perfect Being, indud^ nothing 
beyond the natures of the mind and of Qnd, notoa given 
number of minds or gods. 

m. That for everything that exists there must neces¬ 
sarily be a positive cause, through which it Exists. 

IV. This cause may be situate either in the nature and 
definition of the thing itself (to wit, because existence be¬ 
longs to its nature or necessary includes it), or externally 
to the thing. 

Prom these premisses it follows, that if any given num¬ 
ber of individuals exists in nature, there must be one or 
more causes, which have been able to produce exactly that 
number of individuals, neither more nor less. If, for in¬ 
stance, there existed in nature twenty men (in order to . 
avoid all confusion, I will assume that these all exist to¬ 
gether as primary entities), it is not enough to investigate 
the cause of human nature in general, in order to account 
for the existence of these twenty; we must also inquire 
into the reason, why there exist exactly twenty men, neither 
more nor less. ITor (by our third hjrpothesis) for each man a 
reason and a cause mustbe forthcomii^, whyhe should exist. 
But this cause (by our second and third hyj^otheses) cannot 
be contained in the natxtre of man himself; for the true 
definition of man does not involve the number of twenty 
men. Hence (by our fourth hypothesis) the cause for the 
existence of these twenty men, and consequently for the 
existence of each of them, must exist externally to them. 
We may thus absolutely conclude, that all things, which 
are conceived to exist in the plural number, must neces¬ 
sarily be produced by external causes and not by the force 
of their own nature. But since (by our second hypothesis) 
necessary existence appertains to the nature of God, His 
true definition must necessarily include necessary existence: 
therefore from His true definition His necessary existence 
must be inferred- But from His true definition (as I have 
already demonstrated from our s3Cond and third hypo¬ 
theses) the necessary existence of many gods' cannot be 
'inferrM. ‘Therefore there only follows the existence of a 
single Qod. Which was to be proved. 

This, distinguished Snr, has now seemed to me the best 
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method for demonstrating the proposition. J! h&Te 41 bo 
proved it differently'by means of tn# distinction between 
essence and existence; but beaiing in. mind the object you 
mentfoned to me, I have preferred to send you the demon- 
etration given above. I hope it wiU. satisfy you, and I will 
.await yaw reply, meanwhile remaijimg, &c. 

Voorburg, 7 Jan., 1666. 


LETTEE XL. 

Spinoza to ***** * 

Further arguments for tJte unify of God. 

a 

Distinouished Sib, —In your last ‘letter, writtch on 
March 30th, you have excellently elucidated the point, 
which was*somewhat obscure to me in your letter of 
February 10th. As I now know your opinion, I will set 
forth the state of the question as you conceive it; whether 
there be only a single Being who subsists by his own suffi¬ 
ciency or force ? I not only affirm this to be so, but also 
undertake to prove it from the fact, that the nature of 
such a Being necessarily involves existence < perhaps it may 
also be readily prSved from the understanding of God (as 
I set fortli, “Principles of Cartesian Philosophy,” I. 
Prop, i.), or from others of Hit attributes. Before treating 
of the subject I will briefly show, as preliminaries, what 
properties must be possessed by a Being including neces- 
sa^ existenpe. To wit:— 

, I. It must be eternal. For if a definite'duration lx? 
alsigned to it, it would beyond that definite duration be 
conceived as non-existent, or ^ not involviilg necessary 
existence, which would be contrary tq its definition. 

n. It must be simple, not made up of parts. Fot parts 
must in nature and Imowledge be prior to»the whole they 
compose: ^s could not be the case with regard to that 
whi^ is etemaL 

pi. It caimot be conceived as determinate, but only as 
in^te. For, if the nature of th^aid Being were dejer- 
n. A A 
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mixate, and'conceived as determinate, that nature would 

beyond the said limits be conceived as non-existent, which 
again is contrary to its definition. 

IV. It is indivisible. For if it were divisible, it raiild be 
divided into parts, eitl\er of the same or of different nature. 
If the latter, it could ba destroyed and so not ex&t, which- 
is contrary to its definition; if the former, each part would 
in itself include necessary existence, and thus one part 
could exist without others, and consequently be con-_ 
ceived as so existing. Hence the nature of the Being* 
would be comprehended as finite, which, by what has been 
said, is contrary to its definition. Thus we see that, in 
attempting *co ascribe to such a Being any imperfection, 
ive straightway fall into contradictions. For, whether the 
Imperfection which we wish to assign to the said Being be 
situate in any defect, or in limitations possessed by its* 
natufe, or in any change which it might, through deftciency 
of power, undergo from external causes, we are always 
brought back to the contradiction, that a nature which in¬ 
volves necessary existence, does not exist, or does not no- 
cessai^ exist.. I conclude, therefore— 

V. That everj'thing, which includcanecessary existence, 
cannot have in itsidf any imperfection, but mu^t express 
pure perfection. 

VL Further, since only from ja-rfelbtion can it come 
about, that any Being should exist by its own suflSciency 
and force, it follows that, if jve assume a Being to exist by 
its own nature, but not to express all perfections, we must 
further suppose tliat another Being exists, which does com¬ 
prehend in itself all perfections. For, if the less powerful 
Being exists«by*its own sufficiency, how much more must 
the more powerful so exist ? 

Lastly, to.deal with the question, I affirm that there can 
only be a single Being, of IThich the existence belongs to its 
natiure; such a Being which possesses in itself all perfec¬ 
tions X will call If there be any Being to whose 

nature existence belongs, such a l^ing can contain in itself 
no imperfection, but must (by my ’fifth prenffss) egress 
•every perfection; therefore, the nature of dlich a !&ing 
seems to belong to God (whose existence we are bound to 
affirm by Premiss VI.)^inasmuch as He has in ISmself all 
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perfectionB and no imperfections. XoBcan it existexternallj 
to God. For if, extemaUj to God, there existed one and 
the saiSe nature involving necessary existence, such nature 
would be twofold; hut this, by what we have just shown, 
is absujd. Therefore there is nothing save God, but there 
is a sin^e God, that involves necessary existence, which 
was to be proved. ' • 

Such, distinguished Sir, are the arguments I can now 
produce for demonstrating this question. I hope I may 
also demonstr^e to you, that I am, &c. 

Voorburg, 10 April, 1666. 


LET^R XLI. 

Spinoza to * * * * * 

[Further discussion concerning the unity of God. Spinoza 
asks for advice about polishing lenses, tVoorburg, May, 
1666.)] 

Distinguished .Sib, —1 have been by one means or 
another prevented from answering sooner your letter, dated 
19th May. As J gather that you suspend your judgment 
with regar^to most of the demenstration I sent you (owing, 
I believe, to the obscurity you find in it), I wUl here en¬ 
deavour to explain its meaning more clearly. 

First I enumerated four properties, whi^ a Being exist¬ 
ing by its dwn 'sufficiency or force must polsess. These 
tour, and others like them, I reduced in my fifth observa¬ 
tion to one. Further, in order ^ deduce all ihii^s neces¬ 
sary ftr the demonstration from a single premiss, I en¬ 
deavoured in my sixth observation to demonstrate the 
existence of God from the given hypothesis )Bwhence,*lastly, 
takii^ (as jou know) nething beyond the ordinary mean¬ 
ing of the tegns, I drew the desired conclusion, ^ ^ 

Such, in bnef, was my purpose and such my aiffi. I will* 
now explain the meaning of each s^ singly, and will ^st 
start witlk the aforesaid four properaes. 
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la the first you fipd no difficulty, nor is it anything but, 
as in the case of the second, an axiom. By simple I merely 
mean not compound, or not made up of parts diffisring in 
nature or other parts agreeing in nature. This demonstoa* 
tion is assuredly unirersal. 

The sense of my thirfe observation (that if the*’Being be 
thought, it cannot be conceived as limited by thought, but 
only as infinite, and similarly, if it be extension, it cannot 
be conceived as limited by extension) you have excellently 
perceived, though you say you do not perceive the con¬ 
clusion ; this last is based on the fact, that a contradiction 
is involved ponceiving under the category of non-exis¬ 
tence anjthmg, whose definition.includes or (what is the 
same ihing) affirms existence. And since determination 
implies nothing positive, but only a limitation of the exis-^ 
tencp of the nature conceived as determinate, it follows that’ 
that, of which the definition affirms existence, cannot be 
conceived as determinate. For instance, if the, term exten¬ 
sion included necessary existence, it would be alike im¬ 
possible to conceive extension without existence and exis¬ 
tence without extension. If this were established, it would 
be impossible to conceive determinate extension. For, if it 
be conceived as determinate, it must be determined by its 
own nature, that is by extension, and tHs extension, where¬ 
by it is determined, must be conceived under the categQiy 
of non-existence, which by the hypothesis is obviously a 
contradiction. In my fourth observation,'! mbrely wished 
to show, that such a Being could neither be divided into 
parts of the same nature or parts of a different nature, 
whether those of a different nature involved necessary exis¬ 
tence or not. If, I said, we adopt the second view, the 
Being would be destroyed; for destruction is merely thb 
resolution of a -thing into parts so that none of them 
expresses the nature of fne whole; if we adopt the first 
view, we should be in contradiction with the first three 
properties. f 

In my fifth observation, I merely asserted, that petition 
consists in being, and imperfection in the privation of 
"being. 1 say the privation; for although extension denies 
of itself thought, this argues no imperfection in it.' It 
wduld be an imperfediion in it, if it were in qny degree 
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deprired of extension, as it would be, if it were determinate; 
or a«;ain, if it lacked diiration, position, &o. 

Ify a^h observation you accept absolutely, and yet you 
say, that your whole difficult remains (inasmuch as 
there may be, you think, several self-existent entities of 
difCerent«nature; as for instance thought and extension 
are different and perhaps subsist by their own suflSciency). 

I am, therefore, forced to believe, that you attribute to my 
observation a meaning quite different from the one in¬ 
tended by me. , I think I can discern yoiu: interpretation 
of it; however, in order to save time, I will merely set 
forth miy own meaning. I say‘then, as regards my sixth 
observation, that if we assert that anything, vAich is‘inde¬ 
terminate and perfect only after its kind, exists by its own 
sufficiency, we must also grant the existence of a j^ing in- 
* determinate and perfect absolutely; such a Being will 
call God. If, for example, we wish to assert that extension 
or thought (which are each perfect after their kind, that is, 
in a given sphere of being) exists by its own sufficiency, we 
must grant also the existence of God, who is absolutely 
perfect, that is of a Being absolutely indeterminate. I 
would here direct attention to what I have just said with 
regard to, the term imperfection ; namely, that it signifies 
that a thing is deficient in some quality, which, neverthe¬ 
less, belongs to its nature. For instance, extension can 
only be called imperfect in respect of duration, position, or 
quantity; that is, as not endimng longer, as not retaining 
its position, or as not -being greater. It can never be called 
imperfect, because it does not think, inasmuch as its nature 
requires nothing of the kind, but consists solely in exten¬ 
sion, that isJn a certain sphere of being.. Only.in respect 
io its own sphere can it be called determinate or indeter¬ 
minate, perfect or imperfect. Now, since the nqture of God 
is not confined to a certain sphere of‘being, but exists in 
being, which is absolutely indeterminate, so ^s nature also 
demands everything which perfectly expresses being ;»other- 
wise His nature wotild ^ detenninate and deficient. 

Tlfls being so, it folTows that there can be onfy one 
Bemg, namely God, who exists by His own force, u, for* 
the*, sake of an illustration, we assert, that extension in¬ 
volves existence; it is, therefore, necessary that it should 
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be ,eternal and indeterminate, and express absolutdiv 
no imperfection, biit perfection. Hence extension mU 
appertain to G^, or Trill be somethii^ Triuch in some 
fashion expresses the natnre of Gk>d, since God is ifBemg, 
Trbo not only in a certain respect but absolutely is in essence 
indeterminate and onu^potent. What yre have here said 
by Tray of illustration regarding extension must be asserted 
of all that Tre ascribe a similar existence to. I,'therefore, 
conclude as in my former letter, that there is nothing 
external to God, but that God.alone exists by -His otto 
sufficiency. I think I hare said enough to shoTr the mean¬ 
ing of my former letter; hoTrever, of this you Trill be the 
best judge, f- * r# * # 

{The rest of the letter is occupied with details about the 
polishing of lenses.) 


LETTER XLI.A. 

Spinoza to *****' (May or June, 1666). 

ISpinoza urges his correspondent to he diligent in studying 
philosophy, promises to send part of the Ethies,'and adds 
some personal details.'] 

Deab Pbiend, —do not knoTr yrhether you^have quite 
forgotten me; but there art) many circumstances Trhich 
lead me to suspect it. First, -vrhen f iras setting out on 
my journey,' I -wished to bid you good-bye; and, after 
your OTTO inritation, thinking I shoiild certaiMy find you 
at home, heard that you had gone to the Hague. I return^ 
to Voorburg, nothing doubting but that you would at least 
have visited* me in passing; but you, forsooth, -without 
greeting your friend, wont back home. Three weeks have 
I waited, without getting sight of a letter from you. If 
you -wish this tpinion of mine to be changed, you may 
easily change it by writing; and*you can, a^ the same 

* ‘ Probablj- J. Bresser, a member of the Spinozistic Sdtiety formed at 
Amsterdam, See note to Letter XLIL • 

* /See Letter XXX VUI., jh ch fixes approximately the date of this. 
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time, point out a means of entering into a correspondaiice, 
as we once talked of doing at your bolse. 

Meawwbile, I should like to ask you, nay I do beg and 
entreat you, %• our friendship, to apply yoUrself to some 
serious work with real study, and to devote the chief part of 
your lifIS to the cultivation of jfour understandi^ and 
your soul. Now, while there is tune, and before you com¬ 
plain of having let time and, indeed, your own self slip by. 
Ihuther, in order to set our correspondence on foot, and to 
give you courage to write me more freely, I would have 
you know that I have long thought, and, indeed, been 
almost certain, that you are somewlmt too diffident of your 
own abilities, and that you are afraid of *ad^ncing some 
question or proposal unworthy of a man of learning. It 
does not become me to praise you, and expatiate on your 
talents to your face; biri, if you are afraid that I shall 
show your letters to others, who will laugh at you, f give 
you my woyd of honour, that I will religiously keep them, 
and will show them to no mortal without your leave. On 
these conditions, you may enter on a correspondence, 
unless you doubt of my good faith, which J do not in the 
least believe. I want to hear your opinion on this in your 
first letter; and you may, at the same time, send me the 
conserve of red roses, though I am now much better. 

After my journey, I was once bled; but the fever did 
not cease, though I was somewhat more active than before 
the bleediiJg, owing, I think, j;o the change of air; but I 
was two or three times laid up with a tertian. -This, how¬ 
ever, by good diet, I have at length driven away, and sent 
about its business. Where it has gone, I know not j but I 
am taking care it does not return here. 

As regards the third part of my philosophy, I will 
shortly send it you, if you wish to be its transmitter, or to 
our friend De Tries; and, altUbugh I had settled not to 
send any of it, till it was finished, yet, as it takes longer 
than I thought, I am unwilling to keep you waiting. I 
wiHsend up to the eigljtieth proposition, 8r thereabouts.* 

(u English affairs 1 hear a good deal, but nothing for 
certain. Hie people continue to be apprehensive, and can 

^ The third and fourth part of the Ethics were probably originally 
united. . 
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seeteo reason, why the fleet should not be despatched; bx^t 
the matter does not yet seem to be set on foot. I am 
afraid onr rulers want to be o-verwise and prudei^t; but 
the event show what they intend, and what th^ will 
attempt. May the gods turn it all to good. X want to 
know, what our people think, where yon are, and \Wlat they 
know for certain; but, above all thii^, I want you to 
believe me, &c. . ' • 


LETTER tat. 

Spinoza to I. B.* 

[Concerning the best method, by which we may eafel/y arrive at 
the knowledge o^thinge.'] 

( 

Most leabned Sib and deabbst Fbiend, —I have not 
been able hitherto to answer your last letter, received some 
time back. I have been so hindered by.various occupa¬ 
tions and calls on my time, that I am hardly yet free from 
them. Howeve'r, as I have a few spare moments, I do not 
want to fall short of my duty, but take this first opportu¬ 
nity of heartily thanking you for your affection And kind¬ 
ness towards me, which you have often displayed in your 
actions, and, now also abundantly prove by your letter. 

I pass on to your question, which runs as follows: “ Is 
there, or can there be, any method by which we may, with¬ 
out hindrance, arrive at the knowledge of the mo^ excel¬ 
lent things? or are our minds, like our bodies, subject to 
the vicissitudes pf circumstance, so that our thoughts are 
governed ratiier by fortune than by skill ? ” ‘ I think I ^ 
shall satisfy you, if I show that there must necessarily be * 
a method, wkereby we are gble to direct our clear and dis¬ 
tinct perceptions, and that our mind is not, like our body, 
subject to the vicissitudes of circumstance. 

^ I. B. has been*identified by some with John Bredenburg, a citizen 
of Botterdam, who translated into I«tin (1675) a Butch cttack oil the 
Tractatus Theologico-Foliticus, bnt the tone of the lettw renders this 
toiprobable.' Mnrr and Van Vloten think that L B. be the phy¬ 
sician, John Bresser, who prefixed some verses to the “Frinciples'of 
Gartfisian Philosophy.” 
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ThiB condttsion mar be based simpl^on the cousiderafeou 
that one clear and wtinct perception, or several such 
togethev, can be absolutely the cause of another clear and 
distinct perception. How, all the clear and distinct percep¬ 
tions, which we form, can only arise from other dear and 
diBtinct*^rceptions, which are in ns; nor do they acknow¬ 
ledge any cause external to us. Hence it follows that the 
clear and distinct perceptions, which we fonn, depend solely 
on our nature, and on its certain and fixed laws; in other 
words, on our absolute power, not on fortune—that is, not 
on causes which, although also acting by certain and fixed 
laws, are yet unknown to us, and aUen to,our nature and 
power. As regards other perceptions, I confess that they 
depend chiefiy on fortune. Hence clearly appears, what 
the true method ought to be like, and what it ought chiefiy 
* to consist in—namely, solfily in the knowledge of the^uro 
understanding, and its nature and laws. In order that 
such knowledge may be acquired, it is before all things 
necessary to distinguish between the understanding and 
the imagination, or between ideas which are true and the 
rest, such as the fictitious, the false, thef doubtful, and 
absolutely aU which depend solely on the memory. ‘ For 
the undesstanding of these matWs, as far as the method 
requires, there is no need to know the nature of the mind 
through its first cause; it is sufficient to put together a short 
history of the mind, or of perceptions, in the manner taught' 
by Verulanf. 

I think that in these few words I have explained and 
demonstrated the true method, and have, at the same time, 
pointed out the way of acquiring it. It only remains to 
remind you» that ^ these questions denial assiduous 
%tudy, and great firmness of disposition and purpose. In 
order to fulfil these conditions, it is of prime necessity to 
follow a fixed mode and plan of*living, and to set before 
one some definite aim. But enough of this for the 
present, &c. 

VoArborg, y) June, 1666. 
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tETTEE XLIg. 

Spinoza to L t. M.* 

ySpinoza eohea for Tm friend an arUhmeticdl proliffm con¬ 
nected wUh games of chance. (Voorbiu^, Oct. 1, 1666.)] 

Omitted. 


])ETTEES XLIV., XLV.,. XLYl. 

Spinoza to I. I.* 

JSZLTV. \Bema/rlc8 on Descartes' treatise on Oftics.'\ 

■ XLV. {Bemarhs on some alchemistic experiments, on the third 
and fourth meditations of Descartes, and on pptics!]^ 
XLYI: [BemarTcs on Mydrostcdics.^ 


LETTEE XLVII. 

Spinoza to 1.1. 

[Spinoza begs his friend to stop the printing of the Dutch 
version of the Tractatus theologico-PolUicus. Some re¬ 
marks on a pernicious pamphlet, “ Homo Politicue,”- and 
. on Thales of Miletus.'] 

^ s 

Most couetbous Sib, —^When Professor it. N. -visited, 
me the other day, he told me that my Theologico-Political 
Treatise has'been translated into Dutch, and that someone, 
whose name he did not know, was about printing it. With 
regard,to this, I earnestly beg you to inquire carefully into 
the business, add, if possible, stop the printing. JFhis is the 

* C' * 

, ' It is not known who I. v. M. was. Letters XLII^-XLVII. were 
written in iHttch. 

‘ 1.1. Probably Jarig Jellis, a merchant of Amsterdam aiAl a 
MeKnonite. He translated ^le Opera Posthoma into Dutch^ 1677. 




request notsoalj of mjself, but of mauj of mj friends 
acquaintajices, who would be sony t<f see the book placed 
under |n interdict, as it undoubtedly would be, if pub> 
lished m Dutch. I do not doubt, but that you will do this 
service to me and the cause. 

One my friends sent me a short time since a pamphlet 
called “ Homo Pohticus,” of which I had heard much. I 
have read it, and find it to be the most pernicious work 
which Inen could devise or invent. Bank and riches are 
the authdr’s highest good; he adapts his doctrine accord¬ 
ingly, and shows the means to acquire them; to wit, by 
inwa^ly rejecting all religion, and outwardly professing 
whatever best serves his own advancemeitt, aaso by keep¬ 
ing faith with no one, except in so far as he himself is 
profited thereby. For the rest, to feign, to make promises 
and break them, to lie, to swear falsely, and many such 
like practices call forth his highest praises. When I had 
finished reading the book, I debated whether I should 
write a pdmphlet indirectly aimed against its author, 
wherein I should treat of the highest good and show the 
troubled and wretched condition of those tyho are covetous 
of rank and riches; finally proving by very plain reason¬ 
ing and ipany examples, that the insatiable desire for rank 
and riches must brii^ and has brought ruin to states. 

How much bettfer and more excellent than the doctrines 
of the aforesaid writer are the reflections of Thales of 
Miletus, appears from the following. All the goods of 
friends, ho says, are in common; wise men are the friends 
of the gods, and all things belong to the gods; therefore 
all things belong to the wise. Thus in a single sentence, 
this wisest of men accounts himself most? rieh, rather by 
•nobly despising riches than by sordidly seeking them. 
In other passages he shows that the wise lack riches, not 
from necessity, but from ehoicef For when his friends re¬ 
proached him with his poverty he answered, “.Do you wish 
me to show you, that I coidd acquire what I daem un¬ 
worthy of my labour, bqt you so diligently %eek? ” On their 
answering fei the afiSrmatiye, he hir^ every oil-press in the 
whole of Graaece (for being a distinguished astrologer h» 
knew that the olive harvest would be as abundant as in 


previous^oars it had been scanty)#and sub-let at his#wn 
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.pria3 wliat he had hired for a reij small sum, Mnu'aoqoir* 
ing in a single jear a large fortune, whkh he hestoured 
liberaily as he h^ gained it industriously, &e. 

The Hague, 17 Feb., 1671. 


LETTER XLVm. 

Written by a physician, Lambert de Velthuysen,' to 
Isaac Orobio, and forwarded by the latter to Spinoza.- It 
contains a ^etajled attack on the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. Its tenor may be sufficiently seen from Spinoza’s 
reply. (Written at Utrecht, January 24th, 1671.) Velt¬ 
huysen afterwards became more friendly to Spinoza, as 
appears from Letter LXXV. 


LETTER XLEX. 

• - * 

Spinoza to Isaac Oeobio.* 

[A defence of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus! (The 
Hague, 1671.)] * 

Most leaened Sie, —You doubtless wonder jvhy I have 
kept you so long waiting. T could hardly bring myself to 
reply to the pamphlet of that person, wHch you thought 
fit to send me; inde^ I only do so now because of my 
promise. However, in order as far as possibly to humour 
my feelings, I will fulfil my engagement in as few words as, 
I can, and will briefly show how perversely he has inter¬ 
preted my meaning; whether through malice or through 
ignorance. I cannot readily say. But to the matter in 
hand. . 

First he saySjr “that it is of little moment to Tcnoub what 
nation I belong to, or whai sort of l^e j lead,” Truly, tf he 

' ' The rough co^y of diis letter is still preserved, snd\ontaio8 many 
strong expressions of Spinoza’s indignation against Velthuysen, whtch 
he ajiteiw^s suppressed or litigated. 
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bad kaownt he would not so easily have persuaded him¬ 
self that 1 teach Atheism. For Awe&ts are wont greedily 
to ooY^rank and riches, which I have always despised, as 
all who know me are aware. Again, in order to smooth 
his path .to the object he has in view, he says that, “ I am 
poBsesa^ of no mean talents," so, that he may, forsooth, 
more easily convince his readers, that I have knowingly 
and cunningly with evil intent argued for the cause of the 
deists, in order to discredit it. Tliis contention sufficiently 
shows thht he, has not understood my reasons. For who 
could be so cunning and clever, as to be able to advance 
under false pretences so many and such good reasons for a 
doctrine which he did not believe in ? ^Tho Vill pass for' 
an honest writer in the eyes of a man, that thinks one may 
argue as soundly for fiction as for truth ? But after all I 
um not astonished. Desftirtes was formerly served in the 
same way by Voct, and the most honourablo- writers are 
constantly thus treated. 

He goes*on to say, “In order to altun the reproach of 
superstition, he seems to me to have thrown off all religim.” 
'Wh&i this writer means by religion and what by supersti¬ 
tion, I know not. But I would ask, whether a man throws 
ofE all rejjgion, who maintains that God must be acknow¬ 
ledged as the highest good, and must, as such, be loved 
with a free mind ? or, again, that the reward of virtue is 
virtue itself, wliile the punishment of folly and weakness is 
folly itselfis' or, lastly, that gvery man ought to love his 
neighbour, and to obey the commands of the supreme 
power? Such doctrines I have not only expressly stated, 
but have also demonstrated them by very solid reasoning. 
However, Lthink I see the mud whereinithis 4 )erson stick's. 

• He finds nothing in virtue and the understanding in them¬ 
selves to please him, but wouldprefer to live in accordance 
with his passions, if it were not€or the single obstacle that 
he fears punishment. He abstains from evil actions, and 
obeys the divine commands like a slave, with unwiUingness 
and hesitation, expect!^ as the reward of his bondage to 
be recomptnsed by God^with gifts far more pleasing than 
divine love^-and greater in proportion to ^-dislike te 
goodness and consequent unwiUingiiesB to practise it. 
Hence it comes to pass, that he believes that wh»arq 
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not'^restrained by thjs fear, lead a life of lieencd and throTr 
off aU religion. But this I pass over, and proceed to the 
deduction, whereby he wishes to show, that covert 

and ditguUed arguments I teach atheism.” The foundsition 
of his reasoning is, that he thinks I take away free¬ 
dom from God, and subject Him to fate. This is flatly 
false. For I have maintained, that all things follow by 
inevitable necessity from the nature of God, in the same 
way as all maintain that it follows from the nature of God, 
that He understands Himself: no one denies that this 
latter consequence follows necessarily from the divine 
mature, yet no pne conceives that God is constrained by 
any fate; they believe that He understands Himself 
with entire freedom, though necessarily. I find nothing 
here, that cannot be perceived by everyone; if, never- 
thelers, my adversary thinks that these arguments are 
advanced with evil intent, what does he think of his. 
own Descartes, who asserted that nothing is done by us, 
which has not been pre-ordained by God, nay, that we are 
newly created as it were by God every moment, though 
none the less we act according to our own free will? 
This, as Descartes himself confesses, no one can under¬ 
stand. 

Further, this inevitable necessity in things destroys 
neither divine laws nor human. For moral principles, 
whether they have received from God the form of laws or 
not, are nevertheless divine* and salutary. Whether we 
accept the good, which follows from virtue and the divine 
love, as given us by God as a judge, or as emanating from , 
the necessity of the divine nature, it is not in either case 
more or less'to be desired; nor are the evils which follow 
from evil actions less to be feared, because they follow 
necessarily: • finally, whether we act under necessity or 
freedom, we are in either case led by hope and fear. Where¬ 
fore the assertion is false, “ that I maintain that there is no 
room left for pre'^epts and commands.” Or as he goes on to 
say, “ thM there is no expectation tf reward or punishinent, 
since aU things are ascribed to fate, and are said to flow with 
inevitable hecessity from God.” ' *** 

I do not here inquire, why it is the same, or almost the 
same to say'that aU tilings necessarily flow from God, as 
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to say that God is universal; but I wj^uld have you oblerve 
the insinuation which he not less maliciousfy subjoins, 
“ that i wish that nven should practise virtue, not because of 
the precis and law of Ood, or through hope of reward and 
fear ofjmnishment, but,” &o. Such a sentiment you will 
assured!^ not find anywhere in tny treatise: on the con- 
traiy, I have expressly stated in Chap. IV., that the sum 
of the divine law (which, as I have said in Chap. II., has 
been divjnely inscribed on our hearts), and its chief pre¬ 
cept is, to lov» God as the highest good: not, indeed, from 
the fear of any punishment, for love cannot spring from 
fear; nor for the love of anything which ■ye desire for our 
o'wn del^ht, for then we should love not (Jod, but the 
object of our desire. 

I have shown in the same chapter, that God revealed 
this law to the prophets, lo that, whether it received»froni 
God the form of a command, or whether we conceive it 
to be like, God’s other decrees, which involve eternal 
necessity and truth, it will in cither case remain God’s 
decree and a salutary principle. Whether I love God in 
freedom, or whether I love Him from tlie’neceshity of the 
divine decree, I shall nevertheless love God, and shall be 
in a state* of salvation. Wherefore, I can now declare here, 
that this person is,one of that sort, of whom I have said at 
the end of my preface, that I would rather that they utterly 
neglected my book, than that by misinterpreting it after 
their wont,*they should beconse hostile, and hinder others 
without benefiting themselves. 

Though I think I have said enough to prove what I in¬ 
tended, I have yet thought it worth whije to add a few 
observations—namely, that this persoft falsely tliinks, 
*that I have in view the axiom of theologians, which draus 
a distinction between the word^ of a jirophet when pro¬ 
pounding doctrine, and the same projjhet when narrating 
an event. If by such an axiom he means that which in 
Chap. XV. I attributed to a certain R. J4huda Al^iakhar, 
how^uld ^e think thahl a^ee with it, when in that very 
chapter I rmect it as false V If he does not mean this, I 
confess I am as yet in ignorance as to what he does mean,* 
and, therefore, could not have had it in view. 

A gain ,,! cannot see why he say?, that all will adopt^yv 
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opi^ionB, vlio denj tliat reason and philosoplij should 'be 
the interpreters of S<5ripture; ^are i^ted the doctrine of 
such persons, together with iSt of Maimonides. 

It would take too long to review aU the indicalions he 
rives of not having judged me altogether cahnlj. I there¬ 
fore pass on to his conclusion, where he sajs, “ I have 
no arguments left to prove, that Mahomet was not a true pro¬ 
phet.” This he endeavours to show from my opinions, 
whereas from them it clearly follows, that Mahomet was 
an impostor, inasmuch as he utterly forbids^that'freedom, 
which the Catholic religion revealed by our natural faculties 
and by the prophets grants, and which I have shown should 
he granted in itti completeness. Even if this were not so, am 
^ I should like to know, hound to show that any prophet 
is false P Surely the hurden lies with the prophets, to 
prove that they are true. But if he retorts, that Mahomet • 
alw ^taught the divine law, and gave certain signs of his 
mission, as the rest of the prophets rid, there is surely no 
reason why he should deny, that Mahomet alsd was a true 
prophet. 

As regards t^fe Turks and dther non-Christian nations; 
if they worship God by the practice of justice and charity 
towards their neighbour, I believe that they have the spirit 
of Christ, and are in a state of salvation, whatever they 
may ignorantly hold with regard to Mahomet and oracles. 

Thus you see, my friend, how far this man has strayed 
from the truth; nevertheless, I grant that he ])as inflicted 
the greatest injury, not on de but on himself, inasmuch as 
he has not been ashamed to declare,that “under disguised 
and covert arguments I teach aiheiem,” 

I do not think,, that you will find any expre^ions I have 
used against this man too severe. However, if there hew 
any of the ^kind which offend you, I beg you to correct 
them, as you shall think fit. I have no disposition to irri¬ 
tate him, whoever he may be, and to raise up by my labours 
enemi^ against myself; as this is often the result of dis¬ 
putes like the present, I could scarcely prevail on myself to 
reply—nor should I have prevailed, if I had nat pronfised. 
^Farewell.. I commit to your prudence this letter.’and 
. myself, who am, &c. 
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[Qf tta^fference between the political theories of Hobbes and 
Spinota, of the Unity of Ood, *of the notion of figure, of 
the hook of a Utrecht professor against the TraAatus l!heo~ 
logico-PoUtieve.'] 

Most coub^bous Sib, —As regards political theories, 
the difference which you inquire about between Hobbes and 
mjself, consists in this, that I always freegrre natural 
right intact, and only allot to the chief magistrates in every 
state a right over their subjects comnionsurate with the 
• excess of their power ove^ the power of the subjects. This 
is what always takes place in the state of nature. * 
Again, with regard to the demonstration which I estab¬ 
lish in tho appendix to my geometric exposition of Car¬ 
tesian principles, namely, that God can only with great 
impropriety be called one or single, 1 ansyrer that a thing 
can omy be called one or single in respect of existence, not 
in respect of essence. For we do not conceive things under 
the categftry of numbers, imloss they have first been reduced 
to a common genus. For example, ho who holds in his 
hand a peimy and a crown piece will not think of the two¬ 
fold numl^r, unless he can call both the penny and the 
crown piece by one and the* same name, to wit, coins or 
pieces of money. In the latter case ho can say that he 
holds two coins or pieces of money, inasmuch as he calls 
the crown m well as the penny, a coin, qr ^iqce of money. 
(Hence, it is evident that a thing cannot 1^ called one or 
single, unless there be afterwards another thing conceived, 
which (as has been said) agrees with it. H6w, since the 
existence of God is His essence, and of His essence we can 
fffinn no,general idea, it is certain, that he who cftUs Gbd 
<Hui or single has no true idea of G-od, and speaks of Him 
vei^imprqi>erly. ‘ . 

AM to th^octrine tnat ngure is negation and not aay» 
th^ positive, it is plain that the whole of matter oonsideaed i 
indelmtely can have no figim>, aj^d that figure can gatj 
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in finite and detenninate bodies. For be wbo sa^s, 
tbot he perceiTes a fil^re, merefy indicates tb^bj, that he 
eonceiTes a detenninate thing, and how it is detenninate. 
llhis determination, therefore, does not appertain^ to the 
thing according to its being, but, on th§ contmy, is its 
non-b^ig. As then figure is notldng else than de*.3nniiia> 
tion, and determination is negation, figure, as has been Baid, 
can be nothing but negation. 

The book, which a Utrecht professor wrote against mine, 
and which was.published after his death, 1 ,saw lying in a 
bookseller’s window. From the little I then read of it, I 
judged it tmworthy of perusal, stiU less of reply. I,there- 
fore, left the boAk, and its author. With an inward smile 
I reflected, that the most ignorant are ever the most 
audacious and the most ready to rush into print. The 
Christians seem to me to expost their wares for sale like 
WckSters, who always show first that which is worst. The 
devil is said to be very cunning, but to my thinking the 
tricks of these people are in cunning far beyond his. 
Farewell. 


Tbe Hogoe, 2 Jiine, 1674. 


IiBTTBE Id. 

Godi’b’ev Leibnitz to Spinoza, t- 

• 

Distinouished Sie, —Among your other merits spread 
abroad by fame, I understand that you have remarkable 
skill in opti(!B. >- J have, therefore, wishM to .forward my 
essay, such as it is, to you, as I am not likely to find a 
bettw critic in this branw of learning. The paper, which 
I send you, and which I have styled “ a note on advanced 
optias,’ has been published with the view of more con¬ 
veniently making known my ideas to my friends and the 
carious in sudf matters, f hear that •••••» TOry 
clever in the same subject, doubtfess he is weSl knoiTn to 
grou.' If .you could obtain for me his opinion and kind 

' Frobsbly the name omitted ia Diemerbroeeh, a learned phyatdan 
^aodt'lsrtMian at Utrecht (. 
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a^iention, you would greatly increase my obligation to^ott. 
The paper ezplaini} itirelf. 

I Mliere you have already received the “ Prodromo” of 
Frand^Lana* the Jesuit, written in Italian. Some remark* 
able observations on optics are contained in it. John 
Oltins too, a young Swiss very learned in these matters, 
has published “Physico-Mecbanical Ecflections concerning 
Vision; ” in which he announces a machine for the polish¬ 
ing all kinds of glasses, very simple and of universal 
applicability, %nd also declares that he has discovered a 
means of collecting all the lays coming from different 
points of an object, so as to obtain an i^qual number of 
corresponding points, but only under condltioiis of a given 
distance and form of object. 

My proposal is, not that the rays from all points should 
’ be collect^ and re-arraagt'd (this is with any object oi 
distance impossible at the present stage of our Imowle^ge); 
the result I aim at is the equal collection of rays from 
points outside the optic axis and in the optic oris, so that 
the apertures of glasses could Ix' made of any size desired 
without impairing the distinctness of vision. But this 
must stand according to your skilled verdict. Farewell, 
and belieYe me, distinguished Sir, your olxdient servant, 
Godfeet Leibnitz, 

J. TJ. D., Councillor of the Elector of Mainz. 


XVankfort, 5 Oct., 1671 (new style). 


LETTER LH. 

SpiNpzA TO Leibnitz, 

• [Answer to the forgoing letter^. 

Most xbabned and distinouibhed Sib, —1 have read 
tim paper you were kin^ enough to send'me, and return 
you many Aanks for the communication. I regret that I 

* Kwods iSiis, of Brescia, 1631>1687. 'Hie title of his book kif 
"ttodtouio premesso sD’ Arte maestra.” He also wrote " Magistne 
mtiine et artia’’ ~ ~ 
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not been able quite to follow your meaning, tfaougn 
yovL explain it suffidtently clearly, wnether you tfainfe tbat 
there is any cause for making the apertures of the^glasses 
small, except that the rays coming ^m a single point are 
not collected accurately at another single point, but in a 
small area whidi we generally call the mochanioid point, 
and that this small area is greater or less in proportion to 
the size of the aperture. Further, I ask whether the 
lenses which you call “ pandochse ” correct this fault, so 
that tho mechanical point or small area, on .which the rays 
coming from a single point are after refraction collect^, 
always preserves the same proportional size, whether the 
ai)erture b< siAall or large. If so, one may enlarge the 
aperture as much as one likes, and consequently these 
lenses will be far superior to those of any other shape 
known to me; if not, I hardly s«e why you praise them se' 
greatly beyond common lenses. For circular lenses have 
everywhere the same axis; therefore, when we employ them, 
we must regard all the ]M)inls of an ohject as jBaced in the 
tiptic axis; although all the 2 >oints of tho ohject be not at 
the same distance, the difference arising thence will not be 
perceptible, when the objects are very remote; because 
then the rays coming from a single iioint would, B'S they 
enter the glass, be regarded as parallel. I think your 
lenses might lie of servu-o in ohtainirig a more distinct 
representation of all the objects, when wo wish to include 
several objects in one view, ^s we do, when wo employ very 
largo convex circular lenses. However, I would rather 
Busiiend niy judgment alxmt all these detoils, till you have 
more clearly exiilamed your meaning, as I heartily beg you 
to do. I have, as you requested, sent tho other copy of 
your i)ap(*r to Mr. ***■*. He answers, tliat he has at 
present no time to study it, hut he hojies to have leisure in 
a week or two. ® 

I have not yet seen the “ Prodrome ” of Francis Lana, 
nor the “ Physico-Mechanical Keflections ” of John Oltius. 
What I more regret is, that youf “ Physical Hypothesis ” 
has not yet come to my hands, nor is there a A>py for sale 
•here at the Hague. The gift, therefore, ■which you so 
liberally promise me ■will be most accejitable to me;<if I 
V cak be of use to you in any other matter, you will always 
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find me most readj. Iliope you wiljknot tliink it too*irlc< 
some to i^ly to tnis short note. 

IMstinguishod Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

_ B. DE Spinoea. 

The mgne, 9 Nor., 1671. 


P.S. Mr. Diemerbroech does not live here. I am, there* 
fore, forced to entrust this to an ordinary letter-carrier. I 
doubt not thai*you know soineone at the Hague, who would 
take charge of our letters; I should like to hear of such a 
person, that our correspondence might bo more con¬ 
veniently and securely taken care of. If th«> “ Tractatue 
Theologico-Politicus ” has not yet come to your hands, I 
will, unless you have any objection, send you a copy. 
Farewell. 


LETTER Un. 

Pabbitius to Spinoza. 

[Fabritiitg, under the order and in the. name of the Elector 
Palatine, offers Spinoza the post of Professor of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg, under very l^ral conditione.'\ 

Most bbnowned Sib, —H^s Most Serene Highness the 
Elector Palatine,* my most gracious master, commands me 
to write to you, who are, as yet, unknown to me, but most 
favourably regarded by his Most Serene Highness, and to 
inquire of you, whether you are willing 4o* aoeept an ordi- 
•nary professorship of Philosophy in his illustrious tmiver- 
sit^. An annual salary would be paid to you, §qual to that 

a ed at present by the ordiifary professors. You will 
y find elsewhere a prince more favourable to distin- 
gouhed talents, among which he reckons yourself. You 
will ^ave the most ampje freedom in philosophical teach¬ 
ing, whidi^he prince is confident you will not misuse, to 
distob theceligion publicly estabUshed. I cannot refiraiir 
from seconding the prince’s injunction. I therefore most 

' Charles Lewis, Elector, 1632-1680. 
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eameatlj beg you to reply as soon as possible, and to 
address your answer either^under cover to the Most 
Serene Elector’s resident at tKe Hague, Mr. OrotitHSi, or to 
Mr. Qilles Yan der Hele, so that it may come in the packet 
of letters usually sent to the court, or else to avail ^urself 
of some other convenient opportunity for transmitting it. 
I wUl only add, that if you come here, you will live pea- 
santly a hfe worthy of a philosopher, unless events turn 
out quite contrary to our expectation and bppe. ‘ So faare- 
welL 

I remain, illustrious Sir, 

• Tour devoted admirer, 

I. Lewis Eabbititts. 

Professor of the AcadeiOT of Heidelberg, and 
Councillor of the Elector Palatine. 

Heidelberg, 16 Feb., 1673. 


LETTER LIV. 

Spinoza to Pabbitius. 

[Spinoea thanks the Elector for his kind offer, hut, owing to 
his utiwilluigness to teach in pvblic, and other causes, 
humbly legs to he allowed time to consider i^.] «> 

DisTiNGUiSHEU SiB, —If I had ever desired to take a 
professorship in any faculty, I could not have wished for 
any other th^in-that which is offered tg me, through you, 
by His Most Serene Highness the Elector Palatine, espe*' 
cially because of that freedom in philosophical teachi]^, 
whi<^ the most gracious prince is kind enough to grant, 
nut to speak of the desire which I have long entertained, 
to live ,'mdor the rule of a prince, whom aU men admire 
for his wisdom.' 

But since it has never been my wish to teach in public, 
7 have beesn unable to induce myself to accepki thts splen¬ 
did opportunity, though I have long deliberated aboutdt. 
I thw, in the first pms, that I should abandon philoso- 
l^hical research if I consented to find time for'tea^ng 
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ycmng students. I think, in the seeend place, that f[ do 
not know the limits, within which the freedom of my ^hilo- 
so^CBl teaching would be confined, if I am to avtud all 
appearance of disturbing the publicly established religion. 
Bmigiqps quarrels do not arise so much from ardent zeal 
for relimom us from men’s rarious dispositions and love of 
oontrauction, whidi causes them to habitually distort and 
condemn everything, however rightly it may have been 
said. I*have experienced these results in my private and 
secluded station, how much more should I have to fear 
them after my elevation to this post of honour. 

Thus you see, distinguished Sir, that Laiu not holding 
back in the hope of getting something l)etter,*bat through 
my love of q^uietness, which I think I can in some measure 
.secure, if I keep away fqim lecturing in public. I there¬ 
fore most earnestly entreat you to b('g of the Most Serene 
Elector, that I may be allowed to consider further about 
this matter, and I also ask you to conciliate the favour of 
the most gracious prince to his most devoted admirer, 
thus increasing the obligations of your sincere friend, 

B. D£. S. 

The Hague, 30 March, 1673. 


LETT8E LV. 

• * * • * SpmozA.* 

[A^^rtend asks Sjpinoza’s opinion ajicmt fihosU.'] 

DisTiwaiTiSHED Sra,—My reason for wri%g to yon is, 
that I want to know your opi&on about apparitions and 
ghosts or spectres; if you admit their existence, what do 
you think about them, and how long do^ their life last? 
Fo^some hold them tqbe mortal, others*immortal. As I 
am doubftul whether you admit their existence, I will 
proceed nc^further. 

•Meanwhile, it is certain, that the ancients believed in 
* The name of this oorreapondent if unknown. 
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t&em. The theolop&ns and philosophers of to>daj are 
hitherto agreed as to the existence of some creatnres of the 
kind, though they may not agree as to the nature (ft their 
essence, ^me assert that they are composed of very thin 
and subtle matter, others that they are spiritual. JBut, as 
I was saying before, we kre quite at cross purposes, inas* 
much as I am doubtful whether you would grant their 
existence; though, as you must be aware, so many in* 
stances and stories of them are foimd thrpughout onti- 
(juity, that it would really be difficult either to deny or to 
doubt them. It is clear that, even if you confess that 
they exist, ypu do not believe that some of them are the 
souls of the dead, as the defenders of the Bomish faith 
would have it. I will here end, and will say nothing about 
war and rumours, inasmuch as osir lot is cast in an age, &o* 
Fare'viell. 


14 8ept., 1674. 


LETTEE LVI. 

Spinoza to * * * * • 

iSpinoza answers that he does not know what ghosts are, a/nd 
can gain no information from antigi^Uy. (The Hague, 
Sept, 1674.)] 

Deab Sis, —^Your letter,' which I received yesterday, 
was most welcome to me, both because I want^ to hear 
news of you, and also because it shows that you have not 
utterly forgoes pie. Although some, mighty, think it a 
bad omen, that ghosts are the cause of your wnting to me, 
I, on the contrary, can discern a deeper meanii^ in the 
circumstance; I see that not only truths, but also things 
trifling and imaginary may be of use to me. 

Howler, let us defer the question, whether ghosts are 
delusions and iniaginaty, for I see that not only denial of 
them, but even doubt about them* seems veiy tinguMr to 
YOU, as to,one who has been convinced by thp numeroua 
mstories related by men of to-day and the ancients. Um 
great esteem and honouiE. in which I have always held and 
Mill hold you, does not suffer me to contradict you, still 
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less to humour jou. The middle oourse, which 1 Shall 
adopt, is to be^ you to be Mud enoi^h to select from the 
uumer9uB stories wMch you have read, one or two of those 
least open to doubt, and most clearly demonstrating the 
existen^jp of ghosts. For, to confess the truth, I have 
never read a trustworthy author,*who clearly showed that 
there are such things. Up to the presimt time I do not 
know what they are, and no one has ever been able to tell 
me. Tet it is evident, that in the case of a thing so 
clearly shown*by experience we ought to know what it is; 
otherwise we slmll have great difficulty in gathering from 
histories that ghosts exist. We only gathe^ that some¬ 
thing exists of nature unknown. If philosophers choose to 
call things which we do not know “ ghosts,” I shall not 
.deny the existence of spch, for there are an infinity of 
thmgs, which I cannot make out. 

Pray tell me, my dear Sir, l)efore I explain myself further 
in the matter. What are these ghosts or spectres? Are 
they children, or fools, or madmen ? For all that I have 
hea^ of them seems more adapted to the silly than the 
wise, or, to say the best we can of it, resembles the pas¬ 
times of children or of fools. Before 1 end, T would submit 
to you fine consideratiou, nauu*h, that tin* desin* wliich 
most men have to narratt* tluugs, not as they really haj)- 
pened, but as they wished them to ha])pen, <'an Ik* illus¬ 
trated froji the stories of ghosts and Bp*«-tres more easily 
than from any others. The principal reason for this is, 1 
believe, that such stories are only attested by the narrators, 
and thus a fabricator can add or suppress circumstances, 
as seems most convenient to him, without fear of anyone 
, being able’to contradict him. He composes them to suit 
special circumstances, in order to justify the fear he feels of 
dreams and phantoms, or else to coUfinn his courage, his 
credit, or his opinion. There are other reasons, which lead 
me to doubt, if not the actual stories, at least some of the 
narrated circumstances; and which have m close bearing on 
the*conchision we are^ endeavouring to derive from the 
aforesaid stories. I will here stop, until I have ^eamt from 
y^ what “those stories are, which have so completely 
convinced you, that you regard ^ doubt about thejp as 
absurd, Ac. 
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LETTER LVn. 

• • * • • Spinoza. 

Most SAOAOioirs Sib,-<-You hare sent me just "She an¬ 
swer I expected to receive, from a friend holding an opinion 
adverse to my own. But no matter. Friends may uways 
disagree on indifferent subjects without injury «to their 
friendship. 

You ask me, before you gave an opinion as to what these 
si)ectres or spirits are, to tell you whether they are childrm, 
fools, or maSmen, and you ^d that everything you have 
heard of them seems to have proceeded rather ^m the in¬ 
sane than the sane. It is a true proverb, which says that 
a preoDuceived opinion landers the pursuit of truth. 

I, then, believe that ghosts exist for the following rea¬ 
sons : first, because it ap^Kirtains to the beauty %nd perfec¬ 
tion of the universe, that they should; secondly, because it 
is probable that the Creator created them, as being more 
like Himself than are embodied creatures; thirdly, b^use 
as body exists without soul, soul exists without body; 
fourthly and lastly, because in the upper air, region, or 
space, I believe there is no obscure body without inhabi¬ 
tants of its own; consequently, that the measureless space 
between us and the stars is not empty, but thronged with 
spiritual inhabitants. Perhaps the highest onh most re¬ 
mote are true spirits, whereas the lowest in the lowest 
region of the air are creatures of very thin and subtle sub¬ 
stance, and also .invisible. Thus I think there are spirits 
of all sorts, bht, perhaps, none of the female sek. 

This reasoning will in no wise i-onvince those, who rashly 
believe that the world has J)een created by chance. Daily 
experience, if these reasons be dismissed, shows that there 
are spectres, and many stories, both new and old, are cur¬ 
rent about themj. Such may be found in Plutarch’s book 
“ De viris illustribus,” and in his other works ^in Suoto- 
i^ub’b “ lives of the Cesars,” also in Wierus’s and Lavateris 
books about ghosts, where the subject is fully treated and 
illus^ted from writers of all kinds. Cardano, celebrated 
for nis learning, also 8]^aks of them in his boqks “ De 
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SubtOitate,” “ De Tarietate,’’ and in his ” lifesho^ng, 
by experience, that they have appeared to himself, his re* 
lations%,nd fxiends. Melanothon, a wise man and a lover 
of truth, testifies to his experience of them, as also do 
many ^j^ers. A certain burgomaster, learned and wise, 
who is still living, once told me that ho heard by night the 
noise of working in his mother’s brew*house, goii^ on just 
as it does while beer is being brewed in the day; this he 
attested as having occurred frequently. The same sort of 
thing has hap^ned to me, and will never fade from my 
memory; hence I am convinced by the above-mentioned 
experiences and reasons, that there an^ ghosts.^ 

As for evil spirits, who torture wretched men in this life 
and the next, and who work spells, I believe the stories of 
them to be fables. 4ntre%ti8es al>out spirits yon will find a 
liost of details. Besides those I have cited, you may rrfer to 
Pliny the younger, bk. vii., the letter to Sura; Suetonius, 
“Life of duliuB Csesar,” ch. xxxii.; Valerius Maximus, 
I. viii. § § 7, 8; and Alexander ab Alexandro, “ Dies 
Qeniales.” I am sure these iKXiks are accessible to you. 
I say nothing of monks and priests, for they relate so many 
taJes of souls and evil spirits, or as I should rather say of 
spectres, that the reader becomes wearied with their abim- 
dance.' Thyrsus, a Jesuit, in the book alK>nt the apparition 
of spirits, also treats of the question. But these last- 
named discourse on such subjects merely for the sake of 
gain, and fo prove that purgiltory is not so bad as is sup¬ 
posed, thus treating the question as a mine, from which 
they dig up plenteous store of gold and silver. But the 
same cannot be said of the writers mentioned previously, 
^and other &odems, who merit greater laudft from their 
absence of bias. ' 

As an answer to the passagerin your lettet, where you 
speak of fools and madmen, 1 subjoin this sentence from 
the learned Lavater, who ends with it his first ^look on 
ghosts or spectres. “ He who is bold enough to gainsay so 
matw witivsses, both ancient and modem, secibs to me im- 
wormy credit. For as it is a mark of frivoljty to lent} 
im^tinent'credence to everyone who says he has seen a 
gh^; so, on the other hand, rasher and flatly to contn|^ict 
so maiysi trastworthy historians. Fathers, and other per* 
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BonB placed in authopty would argue a remarkable sbame- 
leasneBS.” 

21 Sept., 1674 


LETTEE LVm. 

Spinoza to * • * * 

\8pinoza treats of the necessary creation of the wofld—he 
refutes his friend’s arguments and quotations.'] 

Dear Sib, —will rely on what you said in your letter 
of the 21st t)f last month, that friends may disagree on in¬ 
different questions, without injury to their friendship, and 
will frankly toll you my opinion on the reasons and stories, 
wherqon you base your conclusidn, that there are ghosts of 
every kind, hut perhaps none of the female sex. The reason 
tor my not replying sooner is that the hooks you quoted 
are not at hand, in fact I have not found any except Pliny 
and Suetonius. However, these two have saved me the 
trouble of consulting any other, for I am persuaded that 
they all talk in the same strain and hanker after extraor¬ 
dinary tales, whicili rouse men’s astonishment and compel 
their wonder. I confess that I am not a^ little amazed, not 
at the stories, but at those who narrate them. I wonder, 
that men of talent and judgment should so employ their 
readiness of speech, and alni^o it in endeavouring to con¬ 
vince us of such trifles. 

However, let us dismiss the writers, and turn to the 
question itself. In the first place, we will reason a little 
about your conclusion. Let us see whether I, who deny 
that there are spectres or spirits, am on that account less' 
able to understand the aijthors, who have written on the 
; subject; or whether you, who assert that such beings exist, 

' do not give to the aforesaid writers more credit th^ they 
deserve.' Tlie distinction you drew, in admitting without 
hesitation spirits of the male seX) but doubting whether 
any female spirits exist, seems to me more like a fancy than 
k genuine doubt. If it were really your opinion, it would 
I'esemble the common imagination, that Grod is masculine, 
not’feminine. I wondel that thos'e, who have s^n naked 
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ghosts, hare not cast their eyes on those parts of the 4 )er< 
son, which would remove all doubt * perhaps they were 
timid, (jf did not know of this distinction. You would say 
that this is ridicule, not reasoning; and hence I see, that 
your reasons appear to you so strong and well foundinl, 
that n^ one can (at least in yojxr judgment) eontnidict 
them, unless he be some perverse fellow, who thinks the 
world has been made by chance. This im|)els me, before 
going into your reasons, to set forth briefly my opinion on 
the quesfion, whether the world ivae made hy chance. But 
I answer, that as it is clear that chance and necessity are 
two contraries, so is it also clear, that he, who asserts the 
world to be a necessaiy etfect of the divnie mture, must 
utterly deny that the world has been made by chance; 
whereas, he who aflirms, that Grtwl need not have made the 
' World, confirms, though ih different language, the dogtrine 
that it has been made by chance; inasmneh as he main¬ 
tains that it proceeds from a wish, which might never liave 
l.ieen formdd. Ho-wev(‘i-, as tins o]>inion and theory is on 
the fac-e of it absurd, it is commonly very luianiniously 
admitted, that Q-od’s wjll is eternal, and has never l)een 
indifferent; hence it must necessiirily Vk' also admitted, 
you will ©bserve, that tlu* world is a nec(‘ssary effect of the 
divine nature. Let them call it will, understanding, or any 
name they like, tfiey come at last to t he same (tonclusion, 
that under different names tlu.y are (“xjxressing one and the 
same thing. If you ask them,whether the divine will does 
not differ from the human, they answer, that the former 
has nothing in common w'ith the latter except its name; 
especially as they generally iulmit that God’s will, under¬ 
standing, iittellect, essence,and nature are*alkidentical; so 
•I, myself, lest I should confound the divine nature with 
the human, do not assign to God human attributes, such 
as will, understanding, attention, hearing, Ac. I therefore 
say, as I have said already, that, tl^e world- u a miceegary 
effect of the divine nature, and that it hoc jjathe-en'made by 
ehaiyx. I think this i^ enough to persuade you, that the 
opinion- of those (if such there 1x5), who say that the 
world has 'been made by chance, is entirely contrary t6 
mine; and, relying on this hy^wthesis, I proceed to 
examine.those reasons which lea# you to infer the fxi^ 
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tenge of all kinds of ghosts. I should like to eaj of these 
reasons generally, that they seem rather conjectures than 
reasons, and I can with difficulty believe, that ypu take 
^m for guiding reasons. However, he they conjecttires 
or be they reasons, let us see whether we can take them 
for foundations. 

Your first reason is, that the existence of ghosts is need¬ 
ful for the beauty and perfection of the universe. Beauty, 
my dear Sir, is not so much a quality of the object beheld, 
as an effect in him who beholds it. If ojir sight were 
longer or shorter, or if our constitution were different, what 
now appears beautiful to us would seem misshapen, and 
what we now think misshapen we should regard as beau¬ 
tiful. The most beautiful hand seen through the miero- 
scojHj will appear horrible. Some things are beautifid at 
a distance, but ugly near; thus'-thiiq's regarded in them’ 
selves, and in relation to God, are neither ugly nor beau¬ 
tiful. Therefore, he who says that God has created the 
world, so that it might be beautiful, is bound to adopt 
one of the two alternatives, either that God created the 
world for the sake of men’s pleasure and eyesight, or else 
that He created men’s pleasure and eyesight for the sake 
of the world. Now, whether we adopt the fom\er or the 
latter of these views, how God could liave furthered His 
object by the creation of ghosts, I cannot see. Perfection 
and imperfection are names, which do not differ much 
from the names beauty and ugliness. I onlyi-ask, there¬ 
fore (not to be tedious), whiefi would contribute most to the 
perfect adornment of the world, ghosts, or a quantity of 
monsters, such as centaurs, hydras, harpies, satyrs, gry¬ 
phons, argutv's, and other similar inventions ?. Truly the 
world would be handsomely bedecked, if God had adorned 
and embellished it, in obeifience to our fancy, with beings, 
which anyone may readily imagine and dream of, but no 
one can understand. 

Your second reason is, that because spirits express God’s 
image more than embodied creatures, it is probable that He 
has created them. I frankly contess, that I affi as yet in 
ignorancerhow spirits more than other creatures express 
God. This I know, that between finite and infinite there 
js^ne comparison; so that the difference between God and 
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tne greatest and most excellent created thing is leas 
than the difference between God aM the least created 
thing. ^ This argument, therefore, is beside the mark. If 
I had as clear an idea of ghosts, as I have of a triangle or 
a circle, I should not in the least hesitate to affirm that 
they had been created by God; but us the idea I possess 
of them is just like the; ideas, winch my imagination f&rms 
of harpies, gryphons, hydras, &<•., I cannot consider them 
as anything but dreams, which differ from God as totally, 
as that frhich,is not differs from that which is. 

Tour third reason {that as ImkIv exists without soul, 
so soul should exist without body) seems to me wjually 
absurd. Pray tell nu*, if it is not also likMy, that memory, 
hearing, sight, &c., exist without bodies, l)ecaua<? luKlies 
exist without memory, hearing, sight, &c., or that a spher*' 
•exists without a circle, because a circle exists without a 
sphere ? 

Tour fourth, and last nasoii, is the same as your first, 
and I refer you to my answer given al)ove. I will only 
observe here, that I do not know whicli arc the highest or 
which the lowest places, which yon couc(;ivc as existing in 
infinite matter, unless you take the ((arth as the centre of 
the universe. For if the sun or Saturn be the centre of the 
universe, the sun, or Satuni, not. the earth, will l)e the 
lowest. 

Thus, passing by tliis argument and what remains, I 
conclude, ihat tlu^se and similar reasons will convince no 
one of the existence of all kinds of ghosts and spectres, 
unless it be those per8on8,,who shut their ears to the under¬ 
standing, and allow themselves to bo led away by supersti¬ 
tion. Thialast is so hostile to right reasdh, that she lends 
• willing credence to old wives’ tales for the sake of dis¬ 
crediting philosophers. 

As regards the stories, I ha^^ already said in my first 
letter, that I do not deny them altogether, but only the 
conclusion drawn from them. To this I may a<id, that I 
do not believe them so thoroughly, as not to doubt many 
of Ae det&ils, which are generally added rather for orna¬ 
ment than for bringing out the truth of the story or the 
conclusion drawn from it. I had hoped, that out of so 
many stories you would at least bsivc produced one orgtw^ 
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wlii^h could hardly be questioned, and which would clearly 
show that ghosts or S^pectres exist. The case you relate of 
the burgomaster, who wanted to infer their existence, be¬ 
cause he heard spectral brewers working in his mother’s 
brewhouse by night, and making the same noises as he 
was accustomed to hear by day, seems to me lat.ghable. 
In like manner it would be tedious here to examine all the 
stories of peojde, who have written on these trifles. To be 
brief, I cite the instance of Julius Csesar, who, as Sueto¬ 
nius testifies, laughed at such things and yet wiis happy, 
if we may trust what Suetonius says in the 59th chapter 
of his life of that loader. And so should all, who "reflect 
on the human imagination, and the effects of the emotions, 
laugh at such notions; whatever Lavater and others^ who 
have gone dreaming with liim in the matter, may produce 
to the contrary. 


LETTEll LIX. 

# # # * # Spinoza. 

[A continuation of the arguments in favour of ghogte, which 
may be summarized as follows:—I say a thing is done by 
chance, when it has not been the subject of will on the paH 
of the doer; not when it might never have happened .— 
Necessity and freedimi, not necessiiy and change, are con¬ 
traries.—If we do not in some sense aitribute human quali¬ 
ties to Ood, what meaning can we attach to the term ?— 
Yom ask for absolute proof of Ihe existence of spirits; such 
proof is ngt obtainable for many things, which are yet 
firmly believed.—Some thinys are more beautiful intrinsi¬ 
cally than others.—As God is a spirii, spirits resemble Him 
more than embodied crea tures do.—A ghost cannot be con¬ 
ceived as clearly as a triangle; can you say that your own 
idea gf God is as clear as your idea of a triangle ?—As a 
circle exists wvthout a sphere, so a sphere exists without a 
circle.—We call things higher or lower in proper lion to their 
, distancefrom. the earth.—All the Stoics, Pythagoreans, and 
Platonists, Empedocles, Maximus Tyrius, Apidmus, and 
others, bear witness to ighosts; and no modem denies them. 
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LETTER LX.] 

*It M premmptim to gneer at such a body of testimony. 
Ceesar did not ridicule ghosts, but otnens, arid if h^ had 
listened to Spuritta. he would not have been murd^ed.] 


.LETTER pX. 

Spinoza, to • • • * • 

[Spinosxg agaip answers the argument in favour of ghosts. 

(The Hague, 1674).] 

Dear Sir, —I hasten to answer yoiu* lottjpr, received 
yesterday, for if I delay mv reply, I may liave to put it 
off longer than I should like. Tlie state of your health 
.would have inaile me aiiiious, if I did not understand 
tliat you are Letter. 1 hope you are by this timo’quite 
well again. 

The difi&cultics exjKirieneed by two iieople following dif¬ 
ferent principles, and trying to agree on a matter, which 
depends on many other questions, might ,be shown from 
this discussion alone, if there were no reason to prove it 
by. Pray tell me, whether you have seen or read any phi¬ 
losophers, who hold that the world has been made by 
chance, taking chance in your sense, namely, that God had 
some design in making the world, and yet has not kept to 
the plan ^e liad formed. I do not know, that such an idea 
has ever entered anyone’s mflid. I am likewise at a loss 
for the reasons, with which you want to make me believe, 
tliat chance and necessity are not contraries. As soon as 
1 affirm th|t the three iuigles of a triang]e«r^ equal to two 
. right angles necessarily, 1 deny that they are thus equal 
by cluuicc. As soon as I affirm that heat is a necessary 
effect of fire, I deny tliat it is a ehance effect. * To say, that 
necessary and free are two contrary terms, seems to me no 
less absurd and repugnant to reason. For no.one can 
deny, that God freely knows Himself and all else, yet all 
with one »oice grant tMht God knows Himself necessarily. 
Hence, as it seems to me, you draw no distinctipn betweqp 
cqpstraint or force and necessity. Man’s wishes to live, to 
love, Ac., are not under constrajpt, but nevertheless are 

II. c c 
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nec^sary; much more is it necessary, that God wishes to 
be, to know, and to ‘act. If you will also reflect, that in¬ 
difference is only another name for ignorance or doubt, and 
that a will always constant and determined in all thiiigs is 
a necessary property of the understanding, you will see 
that my words are in complete harmony with trutib/ If we 
affirm, that God might have been able not to wish a given 
event, or not to understand it, we attribute to God two 
different freedoms, one necessary, the other indifferent; 
consequently wo shall conceive God’s will as differfent from 
His essence and understanding, and shall thus fall from 
one absurdity into another. 

•The atteqtion,‘which I asked for in my former letter, has 
not seemed to you necessary. This has been the r^son 
why you have not directed your thoughts to the main 
issue, and have neglected a point 'ivhich is very important. 

PuHher, when you say that if I deny, that the operations 
of seeing, hearing, attending, wishing, &e., can be ascribed 
to God, or that they exist hi Him in any eminent fashion, 
you do not know what sort of God mine is; I suspect that 
you believe thci;e is no greater perfection than such as can 
be explained by the aforesaid attributes. I am not asto¬ 
nished ; for I believe that, if a triangle could speak, it 
would say, in like manner, that God is eminently triangular, 
while a circle would say that the divine nature is emi¬ 
nently circular. Tlius each would ascribe to God its own 
attributes, would assume itself to bo like God, apd look on 
everything else as ill-shap'd.' 

The briefness of a letter and want of time do not allow 
me to enter into my opinion on the divine nature, or the 
questions yop h^vc projioundod. Besides, .suggesting 
difficulties is not the same as jiroducing reasons. That we 
do many things in the world from conjecture is true, but 
that our refliictions are baised on conjecture is false. In 
practical life we are compelled to follow what is most pro¬ 
bable ; ip speculative thought we are compelled to follow 
truth. A man wvtuld perish of hunger and thirst, if here- 
fused to eat or drink, till he had Obtained positive pfoof 
that food apd drink would be good for him. But in phi¬ 
losophic reflection this is not so. On the contrary, yfe 
mus^ take care not to ^mit as true anything, wMch is 
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on^ probable. For when one falsity has been let* in, 
infinite others foUow. 

Agfaiy, wo cannot infer that because sciences of things 
divine and human are full of controversies and quarrels, 
therefore their whole siibject-matter is uncertain; for there 
have bdfin many persons so enamq^red of contradiction, as 
to turn into ridicule geometrical axioms. Sextus Empiricus 
and other sceptics, whom you quote, deelan', that it is 
false to say that a whole is greater than its part, and pass 
similar judgments on other axioms. 

However, as I pass over and grant that in default of 
proof we must lie content with probabilities, I say that a 
probable proof ought to Ik- such that, thoxi;^ we»niay d<t\ibt 
about it, we cannot maintain its contniry; for that which 
can be contradictol rosembb's not truth but falsehtKtd. 

’ For instance, if I say that Fetor is alive, l)t*cau8e I sav^him 
yesterday in good health, (his is a j)robability, in so far as 
no one can maintain the contrary; but if anyone says that 
he saw Pettir yestt'rday in a swoon, and that he ladieved 
Peter to have departed this life to-day, he will make my 
statement seem false. That your conjecturf about ghosts 
and spectres seems false, and not even probable, I have 
shown sosslearly, that I can find notliing worthy of answer 
in your reply. 

To your question, whether I have of God as clear an 
idea as I have of a trianght, I rejily in the aflinnative. But 
if you ask #ne, whether I hav^ as clear a mental image of 
God as I have of a triangle, I reply in the negative. For 
we are not able to imagine God, though we can understand 
Him. You must also here observe, that I do not assert 
that I thoroughly know God, but that I understand some 
■of His attributes, not all nor the greater part, and it is 
evident that my ignorance of very many does, not hinder 
the knowledge I have of some. When I learned Euclid’s 
Elements, I understood that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, and thi^ proptirtiy of a 
triangle I peiroived clearly, though I might be ignorant of 
many otbere. * 

As regards spectres or ghosts, I have hitherto'heard atJ* 
trihuted to them no intelligible property: they seem like 
phantoms, which no one can undesetand. Wlien you say. 
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that spectres, or ghosts, in these lower regions (I adopt 
jour phraseology, though I know not why matter below 
should be inferior to matter above) consist in a vpjy thin 
rarefied and subtle substance, you seem to me to be speak¬ 
ing of spiders’ webs, air, or vapours. To say, that they are 
invisible, seems to me to, be equivalent to saying tfcat they 
do not exist, not to stating their nature; unless, perhaps, 
you wish to indicate, that they render themselves visible or 
invisible at wiU, and that the imagination, in these as in 
other impossibilities, will find a difSculty. 

The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, does not 
carry much weight with me. I should have been astonished, 
if you had d)rought forward Epicurus, Democritus, Lucre¬ 
tius, or any of the atomists, or upholders of the atomic 
theory. It is no wonder that persons, who have invented 
occult qualities, intentional specfes, substantial forms, and 
a thousand other trifles, should have also devised spectres 
and ghosts, and given credence to old wives’ tales, in order 
to take away the reputation of Democritus, "whom they 
were so jealous of, that they burnt all the books which he 
had published amid so much eulogy. If you are inclined 
to believe such witnesses, what reason have you for deny¬ 
ing the miracles of the Blessed Yiigin, and all th'* Saints? 
These have been dcscril>ed by so many famous philosophers, 
theologians, and historians, that I could produce at least a 
hundred such authorities for every one of the former. But 
I have gone further, my dejr Sir, than I inteided: I do 
not desire to cause any further annoyance by doctrines 
wliich I know yoti will not grant. For the principles which 
you follow are far different from my own. 
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TiT*!'X^X'JbiB T<X I. 

* • • • « Spikoza.' 

\PhU(JR>pher» often differ through using words in Afferent 
senses. Thus in the question of free will Descartes means 
hy free, constrained by no cause. You mean by the 
same,^ndetermined in a particular way by a catue. The 
questvon of free will is threefold; — I. Have we any power 
whatever over things external to us t II. Have we absolute 
power over the intentional movements of our own body ? 
IV Have we free use of our reason ? Both Descartes and 
yourself are right according to the terms employed by each 
(8th October, 1674).! 


• LETTER LXn. 

Spinoza to • • • • * * (Tlie Hague, Octolwr, 1674). 

[Spigioza gives his opinions on liberty and necessity.'] 

Sib, —Our friend, J. B.® has sent me the letter which you 
have been kind enough to write to me, and also the judg¬ 
ment of yyur friend * as to the opinions of Descartes and 
myself regarding free will. * Both enclosures were very 
welcome to me. Though I am, at present, much occupied 
with other matters, not to mention my delicate health, 
your singujar courtesy, or, to name the,chief motive, your 
love of truth, impels me to satisfy your inquiries, as far as 
my poor abilities will permit. "VV^t your friend wishes to 
imply by bis remark before hi appeals to experience, I 

* This letter is by Vsn Vloten, followed by Mr. Pollock, assigned to 
Ehrenfried Walter von Tschimbausen, a &>hemian nobleman. See 
Imroduetiou, p. xvi. The correspondence with* Tsebimhausen was 
fonnerly sug|)osed -to be wiri> Xewis Meyer. The letters of Tschim- 
hansen conUun by far the moat acute contemporary criticism of Spinosa. 

* This letter u addressed to G. H. Schaller, who had dbnt on letlftr 
LXI. to Spinoza. 

‘ John nienwerts, a bookseller of Am^rdam. 

* Tschitphausen; the “judgment” is Letter LiXI. 
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knoV not. What hp adds, that when one of two diepuiants 
affirm* eomething which the other denies, both may be right, 
is true, if he means that the two, though using tlffe same 
terms, are thinking of different things. I once sent several 
examples of this to our friend J. R.,‘ and am now, writing 
to tell him to communicate them to you. 

I, therefore, pass on to that definition of Uherty, which 
he says is my own; hut I know not whence he hw taken 
it. I say that a thing is free, which exists and arts solely 
by the necessity of its own nature. Thus also God under¬ 
stands Himself and all things fr(>ely, because it follows 
solely from the. necessity of His nature, that He should 
understand* all things. You see I do not place freedom in 
free decision, but in free ncfcessity. However, let us descend 
to created things, which are al] determined by external 
causes to exist and operate in a given determinate manner. 
In order that this may be clearly understood, let us con¬ 
ceive a very simple tlung. For instance, a stojie receives 
from the impulsion of an external cause, a ccrtam quantity 
of motion, by virtiie of which it continues to move after 
the impulsion given by the external cause has ceased. The 
permanence of the stone’s motion is constrained, not neces¬ 
sary, because it must be defined by the impulsion of an 
external cause. What is true of the stone is true of any 
individual, however complicated its nature, or varied its 
functions, inasmuch as every individual thing is necessarily 
determined by some external- cause to exist and*operate in 
a fixed and detc‘rminat.e manner. 

Further concjeive, I beg, that a stone, while continuing in 
motion, should be capable of thinking and knowing, that it 
is cndcavouri'iig, as far as it can, to continue to inove. Such 
a stone, being conscious merely of its own endeavour and 
not at all in-lifferent, woqld believe itself to be completely 
free, and would think that it continued in motion solely be¬ 
cause of its own -wish. This is that human freedom, which 
all boast that th-^y possess, and which consists solely in the 
fact, that men are conscious of their own desife, rat are 
ignorant of the causes whereby that desire has been deter- 
^ned. Thus an infant believes that it desires milk freely; 

* iohn Kiouwerts. 
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an angr^ child thinks he wishes fr^lj for vengeaifte, a 
timid child thinks he wishes freelj to run awaj. Again,*a 
drunken man thinks, that from the free decision of his mind 
he speaks words, which afterwards, when sober, ho would 
like to have left unsaid. So the delirious, the garrulous, 
and others of the same sort think that thej act from the 
free decision of their mind, not that they are carried away 
by impulse. As this misconception is innate in aU men,' 
it is no^ easily conquered. For, although experience abun¬ 
dantly shows? that men can do anything rather than chock 
their desires, and that very oftoi, when a prey to conflict¬ 
ing emotions, they see the better coursg and follow the 
worse, they yet lielieve themselves to Ix^free? because in 
some cases their desire for a thing is slight, and can easily 
be overruled by the recollection of something else, which is 
•frequently present in the mind. • 

I have thus, if I mistake not, 8uffi<aently explained my 
opinion regarding free and constraine<l necessity, and also 
regarding* so-eallt‘d human fri>edom: from what I have 
said you will easily be able to reply to your friend’s objec¬ 
tions. For when he sjiys, with Descfirtes; that he who is 
constrained by no external cause is fn?c, if by Vteing con- 
8trained»he means iicting against one’s will, I grant that 
we are in some cqses quite unrestraintd, and in this respect 
possess free will. But if by constrained he means acting 
necessarily, although not against one’s .will (as I have 
explainediabove), I deny that we are in any instance free. 

But your friend, on the contrary, asserts that we may 
employ our reason absolutely, that is, in complete freedom ; 
and is, I think, a little too confident on the point. For 
who, he says, cordd deny, without r^ontradictiuy his own con- 
• sciousness, that I can think with my thoughts, that I wish or 
do not wish to write ? I should like to know wljat conscious¬ 
ness he is talking of, over and above that which I have 
illustrated by the example of the stone. 

As a matter of fact I, without, I hope,^ntradhding my 
coi^dousness, that is lyy reason and exporienas and with¬ 
out cherithing ignorance and misconception, deiw that I 
can by any absolute power of thought think, that I wish Or 
de not wish to write. I appeal to the consciousness, which 
he has doubtless experiemsed, that in dreams he ha* nqj; 
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the ^wer of thinking that he wishes, or does not wish to 
wVite; and that, when he dreams that he wishes to write, 
he has not the power not to dream that he wishes td* write. 
I think he must also have experienced, that‘the mind is not 
always equally capable of thinking of the same object, but 
according as the body is more capable for the image of this 
or that object being excited in it, so is the mind more 
capable of thinking of the same object. 

When he further adds, that the causes for his applying 
his mind to writing have led him, but not constraint him 
to write, he merely means (if he will look at the question 
impartially), tha/^ his disposition was then in a state, in 
whSch it could be easily acted on by causes, which would 
have been powerless under other circumstances, as for in¬ 
stance when he was under a violent emotion. That is, 
caused, which at other times would not have constrained 
him, have constrained him in this case, not to write against 
his will but necessarily to wish to write. 

As for his statement, that if we were constrained by ex¬ 
ternal causes, •(to one could acquire the habit of virtue, I 
know not what is his authority for saying, that firmness 
and constancy of disjosition cannot arise from predestined 
necessity, but only from fn**? will. ‘ 

What ho finally adds, that if this* were granted, all 
wickedness would, be excusable, I meet with the question. 
What then ? Wicked men arc not less to be feared, and 
are not less harmful, when tiiey are wicked front necessity. 
However, on this jjoint T would ask you to refer to my 
Principles of Cartesian Philosophy, Part II., chap. viii. 

In a word, I <shonld like your friend, who makes these 
objections, to tell me, how he reconciles the human virtue,, 
winch he says arises from the free decision of the mind, 
with God’s pre-ordainment of the universe. If, with Des¬ 
cartes, he confesses his inability to do so, he is endeavour¬ 
ing to direct against me the weapon which has already 
pierced himselff But in vain. For if you examine my 
opinion attentively, you will 8ee<that it is qxite coasiB- 
t«nt, &e. , 
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LEITEB J.Xm. 

» * • • TO Spinoza.' 

[The writer ezhortt Spinoza to pvMieh the treatiees on Ethics 
and on the Improvement of the Understanding.—Bemarhs 
on the definition of motion. On the difference between a 
true and an adequate idea.'] 

Most BXCBI.LENT Sib, —When shall we have your 
method of rightly directing the reason jp the acquisition 
of unknown truths, and your general treatise^on physics ? 
I know you have already preceded far with them. The 
first has already come tq my knowledge, and the second I 
have become aware of from the Lemmas added to the«e<3ond 
part of the Ethics; whereby many difficulties in physics 
are readily solved. If time and opportunity jiermit, I 
humbly beg from you a true definition of motion and its 
explanation; also to know how, seeing that extension in so 
far as it is conceived in itself is indivisible*, immutable, i&c., 
we can infer d priori, that there can arise so many varieties 
of it, hnd consequently the existence of figure in the 
particles of any. given l>ody, which are, nevertheless, in 
every body various, and distinct from the figures of the 
parts, which comjKise the reality of any other Inidy. You 
have alrlady, by word of mouth, pointed out to mo a 
method, which you emjfioy in the st^arch for truths as yet 
unknown. I find this method to be very excellent, and at 
the same time very easy, in so far as I, have formed an 
opinion oft it, and I can assert that frt>m flhis single dis¬ 
covery I have made great progress in mathematics. I wish 
therefore, that you would give^ne a true definition of an 
adequate, a true, a false, a fictitious, and a doubtful idea. 
I have been in search of the difference l)etween a true and 
an adequate idea. Hitherto, however, J. can ascertain no¬ 
thing exfept after inquiring into a thing, and forming a cer¬ 
tain concept or idea of it. I then (in order to elicit whether 
this true idea is also an adequate idea of its object) inquire, 

‘ This letter is from Tscbimhsusei^ who had in the meantjfne, as 
pears j^m its contents, had an interriew with Spinoza. 
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whai^is the cause of idea or concept; when this is asoer- 
t^jned, I again ask. What is the cause of this prior concept ? 
and so I go on always inquiring for the causes of thecauses 
of ideas, until I find a cause of such a kind, that I can not 
find any cause for it, except that among all the ideas which I 
can command this alone exists. If, for instance, we mquire 
the true origin of our errors, Descartes will answer, that it 
consists in our giving assent to things not yet clearly per¬ 
ceived. But supposing this to be the true idea^of the 
thing, I nevertheless shall not yet be able to determine all 
things necessary to be known concerning it, unless I have 
also an adequate idea of the thing in question; in order to 
obtain such/therefore, I inquire into the cause of this <5on- 
cept, how it happens that we give assent to things not 
clearly understood—and I answer, tliat it arises from de¬ 
fective knowledge. But here I cannot inquire further, and' 
ask wiiat is the cause, that we are ignorant of certain 
things; hence I see that I have detect^ aii adequate idea 
of the origin of our errors. Here meanwhile I ask you, 
whether, seeing that many things expressed in in&iite 
modes have an adequate idea of themselves, and that from 
every adequate idea all that can be known of its object can 
be inferred, though more readily from some ideas than 
others, whether, I say, this may be the means of knowing 
which idea is to be preferred ? For instance, one adequate 
idea of a circle consists in the equality of its radii; another 
iwlcquate idea consists in thf, infinite right ang’es equal 
to one another, made by the intersection of two lines, &c., 
and thus we have infinite expressions, each giving the 
adequate nature of a circle. Now, though all the proper¬ 
ties of a circle may be inferred from every one of them, 
they may be deduced much more easily from some than 
from others. ^ So also he, who considers lines applied to 
C4irves, will Imj able to draw many conclusions as to the 
measurement of curves, but will do so more readily from 
the consideration of tangents, &c. Thus I have wished 
to indicate how Var I have progressed in this study^ I 
await perfection in it, or, if I am wrong on any ^int, cor¬ 
rection ; also the definition I asked for. Farewell. 

5 Jon., 1675. 
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LETTEE LXIV*. 

Spinoza to • • • • •.' 

\The difference between a true and an adequate idea U merely 
extrinsic, Sc. The HaffUe, Jan., 1675.j 

Honottbed Sib. —^Between a true and an adequate idea,* 
I recogaize n§ difference, except that the epithet true only 
has regard to the agreement between the idea and ita 
object, whereas the epithet adequate has regard to the 
nature of the idea in itself; so that in iiealit;^ there is no 
difference between a true and an adequate idea l>eyond 
this extrinsic relation. However, in ordf^r that I may 
know, from which idea out of many all the properties of 
^fts object may be deduced, I i>ay attention to one’jioint 
only, namely, that the idea or definition should express the 
efiicient c^use of its object. For instance, in inquiring into 
the properties of a emde, I ask, whether from the idea of 
a circle, that it consists of infinite right a,;iglcs, I can de¬ 
duce all its properties. I ask, I repeat, whether this idea 
invoWes the efficient cause of a circle. If it does not, I look 
for another, namely, that a circle is the space described 
by a line, of whkdi one point is fixed, and the other mov¬ 
able. As this definition cx 2 )lains the efficient cause, I 
know that I can deduce from it all the projwrties of a 
circle. S8, also, when 1 defiiAs God as a supremely i<orfect 
Being, then, since that’ dtffinition does not express the 
efficient cause (I mean the efficient cause inkirnal as well 
as extemaD I shall not Ije able to inffr therefrom all the 
^ properties of God ; as I (an, when I define God as a Being, 
Ac. (see Ethics, I. Def. vi.). As for your other inquiries, 
namely, that concerning motiow, and those pertaining to 
method, my observations on them are not yet written 
out in due order, so I will reserve them for, another 
occasion. 

As regards your remark, that he “ who considers lines 
applied to curves makes many deductions wit^^ regard Jo 
the measurement of curves, but does so with greater 

' Tschirnbaussn. 
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&cUitT from the conraderation of tangents,” &e., I think 
that from the consideration of tangents many dednctionB 
will he made with more difficulty, than from the considera¬ 
tion of lines applied in succession; and I assert absolutely, 
that from certain properties of any particvdar thing (what¬ 
ever idea be given) sonte things may be discoveiM* more 
readily, others with more difficulty, though all are con- 
, oemed with the nature of the thing: I think it need only 
be observed, that an idea should ^ sought for gf such a 
kind, that all properties may be inferred, aS has l^n said 
above. He, who is about to deduce all the properties of a 
particular thing, knows that the ultimate properties will 
nece8sarily«be the most difficult to discover, &c. , 


LETTER LXV. 

G. H. SCHALLEB TO SpINOZA.’ 

[Schatter agJcs "for anmcra to four questions of Ms friend 
TscMmhausen on the attrSmtes of God, and mentions that 
Tschimhausen has removed the unfavourahle opinion of 
Spinoza lately conceived hy Boyle and QMenhurg.'] 

Most nisTmouisHEn aei> excellent Sib, —should 
blush for my silence, whic^ has lasted so long, and has 
laid me open to the charge of ingratitude for your kind¬ 
ness extended to me beyond my merits, if I did not reflect 
that your generous courtesy inclines rather to excuse than 
to accuse, and also know that you devote your leisure, for 
the common good of your friends, to serious studies, which' 
it would be,harmful and injurious to disturb without due 
cause. For this reason I liave been silent, and have mean¬ 
while been content to hear from friends of your good 
health: S send ypu this letter to inform you, that our noble 
friend von Tschimhausen is enjoying the same in Ei^jand, 
and has three times in the letters he has sent me bidden 
(> ' 

' la the Open Posthuma this letter is arranged, so as to seem to he 
from the person who puts the questions himself, and the names of 
{icbailer and Tschimhausen dn suppressed. 
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me oonyqr his kindest F^;ards to the master, agab bic|^ing 
me requ^ from you the solution of*the following quev 
tions, forward to him -your hoped-for answer: would 
the master be pleased to conTince him by positiTe proof, 
not by a reduction to the impossible, that we cannot know 
any attfibutes of Qod, save thougl^andextension s’ Further, 
whether it follows that creatures constituted under other 
attributes can form no idea of extension ? If so, it would, 
follow tj^at there must be as many worlds as there are 
attributes of €h>d. For instance, there would Tw as much 
room for extension in worlds affected l)y other attributes, 
as there actually exists of extension in our world. But as 
we ppreeive nothing save thought Itesid’es extension, so 
creatures in the other world would jierceive nothing Ijesides 
the attributes of that world and thought. 

'•^.Secondly, as the underitanding of Qod differs frogi our 
understanding as much in esst'nco as in existt*na\ it has, 
therefore, notWng in common with it; therefore (by Ethics, 
I. iii.) Qod^ understanding cannot bo the Ciiu8<‘ of our own. 

Thirdly (in Ethics, I. note) you say, that nofhing m 
natwre is clearer than that every entity mast be conceived 
under some attribute (this I thoroughly understand), and 
that the more it has of reality or being, the more attribiites ap¬ 
pertain to it. It seems to follow from this, that there are 
entities j^ssessing three, four, or more attributes (though 
we gather from what has lK*en demonstrated that every 
being coneists only of two ^ftrihnte8, namely, a certain 
attribute of God and the idea of that attribute). 

Fourthly, I should like to have examples of those things 
which are immediately prwluced by God, and those which 
are produced through the means of some fnfinite modifica- 
' tion. Thought and extension seem to la* of the former 
kind; understanding in though| and motion,in extension 
seem to be of the latter. 

And these are the points whi<h our said friend von 
Tsehimhausen joins with me in wishing tojiave exjdained by 
youf exe^lentH!, if jHsrchance your sj)are time allows it. 
He further relates, that Mr. Boyle and Oldenburg had 
formi'd a strange idea of your {Kirsonal character, but that 
he has not only removed it, but also given reasons, 
which liave not only led them ba*k to a most worthjsan^ 
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favosrable opinion tl).ereof, but also made them value most 
highly the Theologico-Political Treatise. Of this I have 
not ventured to inform you, because of your healHi. Be 
assured that I am, and live. 

Most noble sir, 

for every good oflB.ce your most devoted servant, 

G. H. SCHAIXEB. 

Amsterdam ,.25 July, 1675. 

Mr. k Gent and J. Eieuwerts dutifully greet yod. 


LETTER LXVI. 

Spinoza to * * * * ** 

[Sptmtww answers % references to the first three hooTes 
of the Ethics.] > 

Deab Sib, — I am glad that you have at last had occa¬ 
sion to refresh me with one of your letters, always most 
welcome to me. I hisartily beg that you will frequently 
repeat the favour, &c. 

I proceed to consider your doubts: to the first I answer, 
that the human mind can only acquire knowledge of those 
things which the idea of a body actually existing involves, 
or of what can be inferred from such an idea. For the 
power of anything is defined solely by its essence (Ethics, 
III. vii.) ; the essence of the mind (Ethics, 11. xiii.) consists 
solely in this, that it is the idea of body actually existing; 
therefore the mind’s power of understanding ordy extends 
to things, which this idea of body contains in itself, or which 
follow therefrom. Now this idea of body does not in¬ 
volve or express any of God’s attributes, save extension and 
thought., For its object (ideatum), namely, body (by Ethics, 
II. vi), has God for its cause, in so far as He is regarded 
under the attribute of extension, and not in so Car as* He 
is, regarded under any other; therefore (Ethics, I. ax. vi.) 
this idea of the body involves the knowledge of (Jod, only 

4S 

(I ' Vachirnhauaeu. 
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111 BO far as He is regarded under the attribute of exteiMion. 
Further, this idea, in so far as it is %, mode of thinking, 
has also (by the same proposition) God for its cause, in so. 
far as fee is regarded as a thinking thing, and not in so far 
as He is regarded under any other attribute. Hence (T)y the 
same aaiom) the idea of this idea involves the knowledge 
of God, in so far as He is regarded under the attribute of 
thought, and not in so far as He is regarded under any, 
attribute. It is therefore plain, that the human mind, or 
the ideafof tlm human body ncutlmr involves nor expresses 
any attributes of God save these two. Now from these 
two attributes, or their nio<lification8, no other attribute of 
God can (Ethics, I. x.) be inferred or coift eivej. I there¬ 
fore Conclude, that the hitman mind cannot attain know¬ 
ledge of any attribute of God besides these, which is the 
jtroposition you intjuin** about. With regard to ^ your 
^estion, whether there must Ik; as many worlds as there 
are attributes, I refer you to Ethics II. vii. note. 

Moreover tliis proposition might be jtroved more readily 
by a reduction to the absurd ; I am accustomed, when the 
proposition is negative, to employ this mode of demonstra¬ 
tion as more in character. However, as the question you 
ask is positive, I make use of the jwsif ive method, and ask, 
whether one thing can 1 k‘ jiroduced from another, from 
which it differs both in essence and existemte; for things 
wliich differ to tliis extent siKim to havi^ nothing in common. 
But since all j)articular things, except thost; which are 
produced irom things similai' to themselves, differ from 
their causes both in essence and existence, I see here no 
reason for doubt. 

The sens^ in which I mean that Gqd*is, the efficient 
, cause of thmgs, no less of their es.sence than of their exis¬ 
tence, I think has been sufficiently explained in Ethics I. 
XXV. note and corollary. The axfom in the ndte to Ethics 
I. X., as I hinted at the end of the said note, is based on 
the idea which we have of a Being absolutely infinite, not 
on the fact, that there are or may be bfeings jKissessing 
three, fou^ or more attributes. 

Lastly, the examples you ask for of the first kind are, iji 
thought, absolutely infinite understanding; in extension, 
motion and rest; an example oi^the second kind is^tta 
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sum of the whole extended universe (Jaci^ toHue universf), 
which, though it vrjies in infinite modes, yet remains 
always the same. Cf. Ethics 11. note to Lemma viL before 
Prop. xiv. 

llus, most excellent Sir, I have answered, as I think, 
the objections of yourself and your friend. If yop think 
any uncertainty remains; I hope you will not neglect to 
tell me, so that I may, if possible, remove it. 

The Hague, 29 July, 1675. 


' LETTER LXVn. 

* # * # #i Spinoza. 

[A fresh inquiry as to whether there are two or more '' 
attributes of OodJ] 

DisTiNonisREn Sm,—should like a demonstration of 
what you say: namely, that the soul cannot perceive any 
attributes of God, except extension and thought. Though 
this might appear evident to me, it seems possible that the 
contrary might be deduced from Ethics EE. vii. note; 
perhaps because I do not rightly grasp the meaning of 
that passage. I have therefore resolved, distinguished 
Sir, to show you how I make the deduction, earnestly 
l)egging you to aid me with your usual courtesy, wherever 
I do not rightly represent your meaning. I reason as 
follows:—^Though I gather that the universe is one, it is 
not less clear frpm the passage referred to, that it is ex¬ 
pressed in infinite- modes, and therefore that e'/ery indivi¬ 
dual thing is expressed in infinite modes. Hence it seems 
to follow, that the modific^fition constitutii^ my mind, and 
the modification constitulmg my body, though one and the 
same modification, is yet expressed in infinite ways—first, 
through'though^; secondly, through extension; thirdly, 
through some at^bute of God imj^own to me,^^d on 
to infinity, seeing that there are in God infinite attributes, 
and the order and connection of the modifications seem to 


‘ 'J^lurnhausen. 
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ffc the same in all. Hence arises the question: 'Wliy the 
mind, which represents a certain itfodification, the* same 
modification being expressed not only in extension, but^n 
infinift other ways,—why, I repeat* docs the mind jier- 
ceivc that modi§cation only as expressed through extension, 
to wit^the human body, and not as expressed through any 
other attributes ? Time does nftt allow me to pursue the 
subjeet further; perhaps my difliculties will be removed 
by fimther reflection. 

London, 12 ^ig., 1C7&. 


LETl’EE LXVIII. 

Sl’lNUzi TO * * * * *.' 

[In this fragment of a letter Spinoza refers his friend to 
Ethics, I. X. and 11. vii. note.'] 

Distinguished Sie, — . . . But in an s\vi>r to your ob¬ 
jection I say, that although each 2 >articu)ar tiling be cx- 
pressed.in infinite ways in the infinite understanding of 
God, yet those infinite ideas, whereby it is expressed, cannot 
constitute one aftd the same mind of a jiarticular thing, 
but infinite minds; seeing that each of these infinite ideas 
has no eijinirtion with the rest, as 1 have explained in the 
same note to Ethics, II. vii* and as is also evident from 
I. X. If you will reflect on these passages a little, you will 
see that ^1 difficulty vanishes, &c. 

The Hagilb, 18 August, 1675. 

‘ Tschirnliauson. 


II. 
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LHTTEE LXV1JJ.A. 

G. H. ^HALLBE TO SpINOZA. 

IScTuMer relates to Spinoza TscTiimha'men's doings in 
France, and letter to hint,, and makes known to SpvMtza the 
answers contained in that letter to Spinoza's oljections in 
, Letter LXVIII. and the reguest of Leibnitz to see Spinoza’s 
unpublished writings.'] 

Amsterdam, M Nov' 1675. 

Most leaened and excbi-lent Mastee, my most 
veneeable Pateon,— I liopo that you duly received my 
letter with—’s method,’ and likewise, tliat you are u|) to 
the present time in f^ood health, as I am. 

But for three! months I had no letter from our friend von 
TschiTOhausen,wh(“m!eT formed sad conjectures that he had' 
made a fatal journey, when he left Enffland for Prance. 
Now that I have received a. letter, in my fulnesp of joy I 
felt bound, iiccordiu^ to his request, to commuuieato it to 
the Master, and. to let you know, with liis most dutiful 
greeting, that he has arrived safely in Paris, and found 
there Mr. Huygens, as w(! had told him, and consequently 
has in every way souglit to pleast! Idni, and is thuh highly 
esteemed by him. He mentioned, that the Master had re¬ 
commended to him Huygens’s conversation, and made 
very much of him iH'rsonally. Tliis greatly pleased Huy¬ 
gens ; so h(“ answeretl Ihat fce likewise greatly'esteenicHl 
you personally, and h«> has now received from you a eoj)y 
of the Thcologico-Politi<-al Treatise, which is »‘stcomcd by 
many there, and ii. is eag<“rly in<(nired,.whether there are 
extant any mdro ot the saim' writer’s works. To this Mr. 
von Tschirnhausen rejdied that he knew of none; but the De- 
monstnitions'iu tlie first ami scicoud jiart.s of the Cartesian 
Principles. But he nurniioned nothing about the Mastesr, 
but what^I luive said, and so he hopes that he has not dis¬ 
pleased you hereiR. 

# * * # , * 

To the objection that you last made ho replies, that 

those few words wliich I wrote at the Master’s dicta- 

• • 

' Seciriie next Letter. 
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fion,* explained to him your meaning more thoroughly, 
and that he has favourably entertiAned the said reason¬ 
ings tfor by these two methods “ they best admit of ex¬ 
planation). But two reasons have obliged him to con¬ 
tinue in the opinion implied in his recent objection. Of 
these •the first is, that otherwise there appears to be a 
contradiction between the fifth* and seventh proiwsitions 
of the second book. For in the former of these it is laid 
down, that the objects of ideas are the cflBcient ciiuses of 
the iddhs, which yet seems to be refuted by the quotation, 
in the proof of the latter, of the fourth axiom of I’art I. 
“ Or, as I rather think, I do not make the right application 
of this axiom according to the author’s ^nt^'utiou, whieli I 
wodld most willingly be told by him, if his leisure permits 
it. Tlie second cause which proventt'd me from following 
,the explanation ho giv#s was, that thereby the attribute 
of thought is pronounced to extend much more w'idely 
than other attributes. But since every om? of the attri¬ 
butes contributc-s to make up the essence of 0 (k 1, I do not 
quite see how this fact dot's not conjradiet the ojtiniiui just 
stated. I will say just this more, that if •! may judge the 
minds of others 1>y my own, there will btt great, ditlieulty 
in understanding the seventh aiiil eighth propositions of 
Book II., and this for no other rqason t han that thi; author 
has been pleased (dtmbtless because thi'y seeuieil so plain 
to him) to accoinjiaiiy the (lemoiistrations annexetl to them 
with su(;Ji short and laconic explanations.” 

He furtlusr mentions, tha? In* has found at Paris a man 
called Leibnitz, remarkably harned, and most skilled in 
various sciences, as also fre<.‘ from the vulgar pn.qudices of 
theology., With him lu' has formed au fntjmaU' acxpiavn- 
tance, founded on t he fact that Leibnitz labours with him to 
pursue thc'iM'rfeetitin of the intellect, and, in fact, reckons 
nothing better vr mon; useful* Von Tscdiiriihaustiii says, 
that he is most j'raet ised in ethics, and 8])eaks without any 
stimulus of the passions by the solo dictate of rwison. He 
adds, that he is most skilled in i>hysicsrand also in meta- 

' Letter LXVIII. . , 

* That is, I think, hearing from the author criticized what his prwise 
meaning is, and attending carefully to hia arguments in favour ofc the 
opinion thus precisely ascertained.— [T«.J 
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phjsiqp.1 studies concerning God and the soul. Finally, he 
coQcludes that he is nfost worthy of having communicated 
to him the Master’s writings, if you will first giv% your 
permission, for he believes that the author will thence gain 
a great advantage, as he promises to show at length, if the 
Master be so pleased. %it if not, do not doubt, fn the 
least, that he will honourably keep them concealed as he 
has promised, as in fact he has not made the slightest 
mention of them. Leibnitz also highly values th^ Theo- 
logico-Political Treatise, on the subject of which he once 
wrote the Master a letter, if he is not mistaken. And 
therefore I would beg my Master, that, unless there is 
some reason (against him, you will not refuse your pei^s- 
sion in accordance with your gracious kindness, but will, if 
possible, open your mind to me, as soon as may be, for 
after receiving your answers I shall be able to reply to oujr< 
friend von Tschimhausen, which I would gladly do on 
Tuesday evening, unless important hindrances cause my 
Master to delay. 

Mr. Bresser,* on his return from Cleves, has sent here a 
large quantity of the beer of that country ; I suggested to 
him that lie should make a present to the Master of half a 
tun, which he iiromised to do, and added a most friendly 
greeting. 

Finally, excuse my unpractised style ancf hurried writing, 
and give me your orders, that I may have a real occasion 
of proving myself, most excellj;nt Sir, 

Tour most ready servant, 

G. H. SCHALLEE. 


LETTER LXVm.B, 

Spinoza po Schalleb. 

{Spinoza atmoers all the points in Schaller’s letter, and hesi¬ 
tates to efdrmi his writings to Leibnitz.'] 

Most expebiencbd Sib, and valued PaiENi,—I was 
much pleased to learn from your letter, received to-day, 
that' you are well, and that our friend von Tschimhausen 
* See Letters XLI.A, Xtll. 
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has happilj accomplished his jounmy to Franco, flh tho 
conversation which ho had about me with Mr. Huygensi ho 
behafed, at least in my opinion, .very judiciously; and 
besides, I am yery glad that he has found so convenient 
an oj^rtunity for the purpose which he intended. But 
what it is he has found in the ft>urth axiom of Part I. that 
seems to contradict Proposition v. of Part II. I do not s^. 
For in that proposition it is affirmed, that tho essence of every 
idea has for its cause God, in so far as He is considered as 
a thinking thing; but in that axiom, that tho knowledgt' 
or idea of a cause depends on the knowledge or idea of an 
effect. But, to tell tho truth, I do not quite follow, in this 
matter, the meaning of your letter, and susjH-'ct that either 
in it, or in his copy of the book, there is a slip of tho pen. 
For you wriU', that it i» affirmed in Prois)sition v. that tho 
objects of ideas arc the efficient causes of the ideas, whereas 
this is exactly what is oxiu'cssly denied in tliat proposition, 
andlnov^think that this is tho (tause of the wliole «'i>nfusion.‘ 
Accordingly it Avould In' inseless for me at [)resent to try 
to write at greati-r lengt h on this subject, but I must wait, 
till you exi>lain to nio his mind more clearly, and till I 
know whether he has a correct cojiy. I believe that I 
have dn ei>istolary ac<|uaiutanco with the Jicibnitz he 
mentions. But'vhy he, who was a counsellor at Frank¬ 
fort, has gone to France, I do not know. As far as I could 
conjecture from his hMlers, he seemed to me a man of 
liberal iflind, and versed in ^'vory science. But yet 1 think 
it imprudent so soon to entrust my writings to liim. I 
should like first to know what is his business in France, and 
the judgment of our friend von Tschindpinsen, when he has 
been longer in hi.s comp.any, and knows his chara<der mon- 
intimately. However, greet that friend of ours in my 
name, and let liim command •mo what he *jdeases, if in 
anything I can be of service to him, and he will find mi? 
most ready to obey him in everything. , 

I congratulate my most worthy frirtid Mr. Bresser on 
hi» arrival or return, aind also thank him heartily for the 

' It appears to me, that Sc-haller correctly states tfie diffirnlt^ of 
'Xtchimhausen, but that by leaving out a negative in the senteiKe in 
question, be has attributed the doctrine of Prop. v. to Prop, vii,, and 
vice wrsd •—[Tb.] * 
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promHied beer, and will requite him, too, in anj way that 
I dan. Lastly, I have not yet tried to find out your rela¬ 
tion’s method, nor do,I thmk that I shall be able to*apply 
my mind to trying it. For the more I think over the 
tlung in itseK, the more I am persuaded that you have 
not made gold, but had 'not sufficiently eliminated that 
which was hidden in the antimony. But more of this 
abother time: at present I am prevented by want of leisure. 
In the meanwhile, if in anything I can assist you, you will 
always find me, most exoeUent Sir, your friend and devoted 
servant, 

B. DE Spinoza. 

Tbo Hague, 'l8 Hov., 1675. 


LETTEE LXIX. 

# * * # *1 Spinoza. 

[TAe writer asJee for 'explanations of sotne passages in the 
letter ahout the infinite (XXIX.).] 

at 

Distinguished Sib, —In the first place I can with 
great difficulty conceive, how it can be proved, a priori, that 
bodies exist having motion and figure, seeing that, in ex¬ 
tension considered absolutely in itself, nothing of'the kind 
is met with. Secondly, I should like to learn from you, 
how this passage in your letter on the infinite is to be 
understood:—“ TJiey do not hence infer that such things elude 
number by the'multitude of their component parts.” For, 
as a matter of fact, all mathematicians seem to me always to 
demonstrate, .with regard te such infinities, that the num¬ 
ber of the parts is so great, as to elude all expression in 
terms of number. And in the example you give of the 
two circlel, you do not appear to prove this statement,’ 
which was yet what you had underiaken to do.t For< in 
this second passage you only show, that they do not draw 
tij's coacluBiou from “the excessive size of the intervening 

T^Virnliansen. 

Viz,, “They do not hence infer .... component pa«s.” 
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• 

space ” or from the fact that " we do pot knoic the mamitnwm 
and the minimum of the said space; ” but you do not de- 
monsfhite, as you intended, tliat j>he conclusion is not 
based on the mjiltitude of parts, &c. 

*2 Mfy, 1676. 


LETTER LXX. 

Spinoza to * • • • • * 

[Spinoza explains his view of thd ivfinj^te!] 

Distinguished Sib,—M y statement conceniing the in- 
. finite, that an infinity <fl' j)art8 cannot be infem'd from av 
multitude of jiarts, is ]>laiin wdaeu we consider that, if such 
a conclusion could be drawn from ai. multitude of parts, we 
should net be able to imaifjine ai fjroatt'r inuhituili“ of yiairts; 
the first-named mailt it aule, whaitever it wavs, would laaive to 
lae the greater, which is eontrairy to fatet. .For in thaa avhole 
sjaacc between two non-i-onemitrie cireh's wa- conceive a 
greatei; laiultitude of jaarts thaia in lialf t.hait. space, yaat 
the numlapr aif paa,rts in Iha^ hailf, ais in tha- whaila^ of the 
spaice, exceeds ainy assignaible ntanilM?r. Agaiin, fraim ex¬ 
tension, as Desa-aa,rb‘s cona-eiva's it, to wit. ai ajuia-scent maiss, 
it is not,ouly difficult, aisyaau saiy, but absadniely impossible 
to prove the a.'xistama'a! of l)a>llia‘s. For laaaittaT ait ra'st, ais it 
is in itself, will contiiiua' ail. rest, and will amly be dt*t.cr- 
mined to motiam lay somaa nia>ra> paiwa'rful cxternail aaauise ; 
fair this reason I halve na>t ha'sitaitaad ouiifa)ijma-r ata'a-asion to 
affirm, that tlm Cart<‘siaui ytrincijdes of natural things arc 
useless, not to say absurd. 

The Hague, 5 May, 1676. 


’ Tsarhirnhausen. 
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XjSTTEiHi XjXXT. 

# # # * #i TO Spinoza. 

{Hovo can the variety of th» universe he shown d priori from 
the Spinozistie conception of extension ?] 

Most ieaened Sie, —I wish you would gratify-me in 
this matter hy pointing out how, from the conception of 
extension, as you give it, the variety of the universe can he 
shown «. priori. .You recall the opinion of Descartes, 
wherein he asserts, tliat this variety can only he deduced 
from extension, hy supposing that, when motion was started 
hy God, it caused this t!ffo(;t in extension. Now it appears 
to me, that he does not deduce the existence of bodies from ' 
matter at rest, unless, perhaps, you count as nothing the 
assumption of God as a motive i)ower; you have got shown 
how such an ciTcct must, a priori, necessarily follow from 
the nature of God. A difficulty which Descartes professed 
himself unable fo solve as being beyond human under¬ 
standing. I therefore ask you the question, knowing that 
you have other thoughts on the matter, unless Jterhaps 
there be some weighty cause for your unwillingness 
hitherto to disclose your opinion. If this, as I suppose, 
be not expedient, give me some hint of your meaning. 
You may rest assured, that whether you speak opdhly with 
mo, or whether you employ reserve, my regard for you will 
remain unchanged. 

My special reasons for making the requests are as 
follows:—I have dlways observed in mathema'tics, that 
from a given thing considered in itself, that is, from the 
definition of a given thingr wo can only deduce a single 
property; if, however, we require to find several properties, 
we arc obliged to place the tiling defined in relation to 
other thing's. Tlien from the conjunction of the definitions 
of these things new properties result. For instance, if I 
regard the circumference of a circle by itself, I can only 
infer that if is everywhere alike or uniform, in which 

property it differs essentially from all other curves; I shall 

* 

’ Tschirnbausen, 
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never be able to infer any other proj^rties. But if i place 
it in relation with other things such as the radii drawn 
from fhe centre, two intersecting lipos, or many others, I 
shall be able hence to deduce many propt'rties; this seems 
to be^in opposftion to Prop. xvi. of ypnr Ethics, almost 
the principal projwsition of the drst book of your treatise. 
For it is there assumed as known, that from the given 
definition of anything several projierties can l)e deduced. 
This fw<‘ms to me imjiossible, unh'ss we bring the thing 
defined into relation with other things; and further, T am 
for this reason unable to see. how from any attrilnite 
regarded singly, for instance, infinite extimsitm. a variety 
of bodies can result; if j'ou tliink that this cohclusion can¬ 
not be drawn from one attribute considenai by itself, but 
from all taken tog(!ther<I should like l.o be instructed by 
‘you on the point, and showji how it should be conceived.— 
Farewell, &e. 

Paris, 23Minii‘, 1070. 


LETTEE TA'Xn. 

Spinoza to * * * *‘ 

[SpbKca gircK ihe required e,rjdavntion. Mentvivn Hie 
ireatine oj^ Hue], itv.J 

Distinotiished Sib, —With regard to your question as 
to whether the variety of the universe can be deduci'd 
() priori fsom the couceiition of extension ojily, I believe I 
have shown eh.'aiiy enough already that it cannot; and 
that, therel'ore, matter has been ill-defined by Descartes as 
extension; it must necessarily be explained through an 
attribute, which expresses eternal and infinite <‘sscnce. 
But perhaps, some day, if my life be prolonged, I may 
discuss the subject with you more clearly. For hitherto 
I liave not been able to put any of these matters into due 
order. 

• As to what you add; namely, that from the definition 
TschimhlPuaeii. 
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of a giren thing considered in itself we can only deduce a 
single property, this is, perhaps, true in the case of rexy 
simple things (among which I count figures), but Hot in 
realities. For, from tiie fact alone, that I define Qod as a 
Being to whose esipnce belongs existence, I infer sp^errA 
of His properties; namely# that He necessarily exists, that 
He is One, unchangeable, infinite, &c. I could adduce 
several other examples, which, for the present, I pass over. 

In conclusion, I ask you to inquire, whether *Huet’s 
treatise (against the “Tractatus Tlieoldgico-Politicus ”) 
about which I wrote to you before, has yet been published, 
and whether you .could send me a copy. Also, whether 
you yet knoW, what are the new discoveries about refrac¬ 
tion. And so farewell, dear Sir, and continue to regard 
yours, &c. 

The Hague, 15 July, 1676. 


LETTER LXXm. 

Albebt Bubc.h to Spinoza. 

{Albert. Burgh annomiecK his reception into the Bomish 
Church, and exhorts Spinoza to follow His example.^~\ 

I jiromisod to write to you on leaving my eoimtry, if 
anything noteworthy occurred*on the journey. 1 take the 
op|H)rtunity which offers of an event of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, to redeem my cugagemeiit, by informing you that 1 
have, l>y God’s ‘iijfinite mercy, been r-eeeived, into the 
Catholic Churt)i and mach! a meml>er of the same. You 
may learn the parthailars of the step from a letter which 
I have sent fo the distinffuished and accomplished Pro¬ 
fessor Craanen of Leyden. I will here subjoin a few 
remarks fqv your special benefit. 

Even as formerly I admired you for the subtlety and 
keenness of your natural gifts, so «iow do I betvail dnd 
deplore you,- inasnnieh as being by nature most talented, 

* 'the whole of this very long letter is not given here, but only suuii 
parts as seemed most charueteriatic, or ore alluded to in Spinosa's reply. 
-aTkIJ 
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and adorned by God with extraordinary fyifts; bemg a 
lover, nay a coveter of the truth, you yet allow yourself to 
be ensftared and deceived by that most wretched and most 
proud of beings, the prince of evil spirits. As for all your 
philosophy, what is it but a mere illusion and chimera V 
Yet to it you entrust not only your ]x;ace of mind in 
this life, but the salvation of your t<oul for eternity. See 
on what a wretched foundation all your doctrines rest? 
You assume that you have at, length discovertHl the true 
philosophy. How do you know tliat your philo 80 j>hy is 
the best of aJJ that ever have lK*en taught in the world, 
are now being taught, or ever shall be hiught? Passing 
ovep what may Iks devised in the future, hifvc you ex¬ 
amined aU the philosophies, ancient as well as modem, 
which arc taught here,# and in India, and everywhere 
throughout the whole world? Even if you have duly ex¬ 
amined them, how <lo you know that, yon have chosen the 
best? Ygu will say : “ My iihilosojdiy is in harmony with 
right reason; other philoso]>hi(!s are not.” lint all other 
philosophers except your own followers disagree with you, 
.and with equal right say of their jihilosophy what you say 
of yours, accusing you, as you do them, of falsity and 
error. T-t is, therefore, j)lain, that before the t.ruth of your 
philosophy*can eome to light, rea.soiis must be advanced, 
which are not coiunion to other jihilosojdiies, but. afiply 
solely to your own; or else you must, admit that your 
philosopBy is as uimertain awl nugatory as the rest. 

IIow(‘ver, restricting myself for the ])resenl to that book 
of yours with an impious title,' and mingling your philo-* 
Sophy with your theology, as in reality you mingle, them 
yourself, tjiough with diabolic (running yoif t'lideavour to 
maintain, that each is si'parate from the other, and has 
different ju'incijdes, I thus procsi'd. • 

Perhai)s you will say: “Others hav(' not read Holy 
Scriptiuc so often as I have; and it i.s f rom lloIy^Scri[itun!, 
the acknowledgment of which distinguishes Christians 
from th» rest of the«world, that 1 ju’ove my doctrines. 
But how? By counKiring the clear passages with the 
more obscure I explain Holy Scrijdure, and out of my^m- 

‘ Tnictalus Theologlco-Politwrus." 
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terp^tations I fram^ dogmas, or else confirm those which 
Sire already concocted in my brain.” But, I adjure you, 
reflect seriously on what you say. How do you know, 
that you have made k right application of yom; method, or 
again that your method is sufficient for ttie interpretation 
of Scripture, and that ygu are thus interpreting Scripture 
aright, especially as the Catholics say, and most truly, that 
ihe universal Word of God is not handed down to us in 
writing, hence that Holy Scripture cannot be explained 
through itself, I will not say by one man, but by the 
Church herself, who is the sole authorized interpreter? 
The Aj)ostolic trg^litions must likewise be consulted, as is 
proved by •the testimony of Holy Scripture and the Holy 
Fathers, and as reason and experience suggest. Thus, as 
your first principles arc most fal^o and lead to destruction, 
what will beeouK! of all your doctrine, built up and' 
supported on so rotten a foundation ? 

Wherefore, if you believe in Christ crucified, acknow¬ 
ledge your pestilent heresy, reflect on the perverseness of 
your nature, and 1 m; reconciled with the Church. 

How do youi' proofs differ from those of all heretics, who 
ever have left, arc now leaving, or shall in future leave 
God’s Church ? All, like yourself, make use of the same 
principle, to wit. Holy Scripture taken .by itself, for the 
concoction and establishment of their doctrines. 

Do not flatter yourself with the thought, that neither 
the Calvinists, it may be, ,uor the so-called Reformed 
Church, nor the Lutherans, nor the Mennonites, nor the 
Socinians, &c., can refute your doctrines. All these, as I 
have said, are wretched as yourself, and like you are 
dwelling in tl*.; shadow of death. 

If you do not believe in Christ, you are more wretched 
than I can exjjress. Yetjthe remedy is easy. Turn away 
from your sins, and <-oiisider the deadly arrc^ance of your 
wretched and insane reasoning. You do not believe in 
Christ. Why? you will say: “Because the teaching and 
the life of Christ, and also the Christian teaching conQprn- 
ing Christ are not at all in harmony with my teaching.” But 
again, I say, then you dare to tmnk yourself greater than 
alUthose who have ever risen up in the State or Church 
God, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs^ doctors. 
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confessors, and holy virgins innumerable, yea, in ^our 
blasphemy, than Christ himself. Do you alone surpa^ 
all these in doctrine, in manner of life, in every respect? 
Will you, wretched pigmy, vile worA of the earth, yea, 
ashes, food of w%rms, will you in your unspeakable blas¬ 
phemy,* dare to put yourself before the incarnate, infinite 
wisdom of the Eternal Father ? vVill you, alone, consider 
yourself wiser and greater than all those, who from the. 
beginning of the world have been in the Church of God, and 
have believed, or believe still, that Christ would come or 
has already come ? On what do yon base this rash, insane, 
deplorable, and inexcusable arrogance ? 

If you cannot pronoiineo on wliat 1 liare just lio(?n enu¬ 
merating (divining rods# alchemy, &c.), why, wretched 
*fiian, are you so puffed uj) with dial>olical pride, as to pass 
rash judgment on the awful mysteries of Christ’s life and 
jtassion, wj^ich the Catholics themselves in their teaching 
declare to be incomprehensible? Why do you commit the 
further insanity of silly and futile carping at the number¬ 
less miracles and signs, which have Ix'cu wrought through 
the virtue of Almighty God by the apostles and diseijiles 
of Christ, and afterwards by so many thousand saints, in 
testimony tb, and* confirmation of the truth of the Catholic 
faith; yea, which are being wrought in our own time in cases 
without number throughout the world, by Gtal’s almighty 
goodness%nd mercy? If y»u cannot gainsay these, and 
surely you cannot, why stand aloof any longer ? Join hands 
of fellowship, and repent from your sins: put on humility, 

and be born again. 

• 

• [Albert Bui'gh requests Spinoza to co7isi(lcr; (i.) The large 
number of believers in the Monish faith, (in) The unin¬ 
terrupted succession of the Church, (iii.) The fact that a 
few unlearned men converted the world to Christianity. 
(iv.) The antiquity, the immutability, fjic infalKhility, the 
i^orrujjttion, the unitv, and the vast extent of the Catholic 
Keligion; also the Jact, that secession from it involves 
damnation, and that it will itself endure as* long as the 
sworld. (v.). The admirable organization of the Bomish 
Church, (vi.) The superior mm-alUy of Catholics. (vii). 
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The frequent casee of recantation of opinions among heretics. 

(viii.) The miseraMe life led'by atheists, whatever their 

otUward demeanour may &e.] * * * • 

I. 

I have written this letter to you witj} intentions truly 
Christian; first, in order to show the love I hear' to you, 
though you are a heathen; secondly, in order to heg you 
not to persist in convertijig others. 

I therefore will thus conedude: God is willing to snatch 
your soul from ehmial damnation, if you will aUdw Him.' 
Do not douhl, that the Mashsr, who has called you so often 
through others, is now calling you for the last time through 
me, who having obtained gracie from the ineffable mercy of 
God Himstflf, heg the same for you with my whole Heart. 
Do not deny me. Foi- if yon do not now give ear to God 
who calls you, the wrath of the Lord will he kindled against 
you, and there is a <langer of your being abandoned by 
His infinit.(^ mercy, and becoming a wretched victim of the 
Divine Justice which eonsuim’S all things in wr'.th. Such 
a fate may Almighty God avert for the greater glory of 
His name, and for the salvation of your soul, also for 
a salutary example for the imitation of your most unfortu¬ 
nate and idolatrous followei s, through our Lord ,and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Wlio witli tin' Eternal Father liveth and 
reigheth in the TTnity of the Holy Sfiirit, God for all 
Eternity. Amen. 

Florence, III. Non. Sept, eioioci \xv. (Sopt. .1, I()75.)* 


. TiETTEll LXXIV. 

Spinoza to Aluebt Bueoh. 

{Spinoza laments Ikv step lahrn try his pupil, and anstoers his 
arguments. The Hague, end of 16?5.] 

That, which I could scarcely believe when tojd me. by 
others, I learn at last from your ow'n letter; not only have 
you been m.ade a meml)er of the Komish Church, but you are 

* 'I'herp is n kind of ntfcctation very con.sistcnt with the letter in ihe 
u.se o‘‘ the classical calendar aicl lioniun numerals for the date. 
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become a very keen champion of the same, and have already 
learned vrantonly to insult and rail against your oppdtenfs. 

At ^rst I resolved to leave your letter unanswered, 
thinking that time and experience •will assuredly be of 
more avail* thai> reasoning, to restore you to yourself and 
yifur ftiends; not to mention other arguments, which won 
your approval formerly, when w'o wen* discussing the. case 
of Steno,* in whose steps you are now following. B^t 
some of my friends, who like myself had formed great 
hopes from your superior talents, strenuously \irge me not 
to fail in the ofBces of a friend, but to consider what you 
lately were, rather thiin what you are, with other arguments 
of the like nature. I have thus be<‘n induced ^o write you 
this short reply, whicih I earui'stly b<‘g you will think 
worthy of calm p<!rusal. 

. I will not imitate tbcfse iwlversaries of Ttomanisin, who 
would set forth the vic^es of ])riest s and ])oj)(‘s with a view 
to kindling your aversion. Smdi considenitions are often 
put forward from evil and imworfhy motive's, and tend 
rather to irritati' than to instruct. 1 will even admit, that 
more men of learning and of blaineless 'bf<‘ are found in 
the Romish Church than in any other Christian body; for, 
as it CQjitiiins more members, so will every ty|>e of character 
be more largely n']ires<'nted in it. Ytm cannot possibly 
deny, unless you have lost your memory as well as your 
reason, that in every Church there' are thoroughly honour¬ 
able meij, who worship Cod wil.h justi(;e and charity. We 
have known many such among the fjutlu'rans, the Ih'foriueil 
Church, the Mennonit.es, and tin' Enthusiasts. Not t,o go 
further, you kiu;w your own r<dat.ions, who in tin' time of 
the Duke *)f Alva suffered <w('ry kiinl of.l<)rtpre bravely ami 
willingly for the sake of their religion. In fact, you must 
admit, that jx'rsonal holiness is^not j)eculiar the Romish 
Church, but common to all Churches. 

As it is by this, that we know “that we dwell in Cod 
and He in us” (1 Ep. John, iv. RJ), it^bdlow-sf that whal 
distingmshos tin; Romish Church from others must lie 
something entirely shjierHuous, and then'fore tbundi'd 
solely on superstition. For, as John says,* justice and 
• * A Danish anatomist, who renounced Duthcranism for Cuthn*icism 
at Florence in 1669. 
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charity are the one sure si^ of the true Catholic faitii, 
aijd tlie true fruits <Sf the Holy Spirit. Wherever they 
are found, there in truth is Christ; wherever tl^y are 
absent, Christ is absent also. For only by the Spirit of 
Christ can we be led to the love of just’ce afid charity. 
Had you been willing to reflect on these points, you- wodld 
not have ruined yourself,'nor have brought deep affliction 
tjn your relations, who are now sorrowfully bewailing youi- 
evil case. 

But I retur^ to your’letter, which you begin, by ferment¬ 
ing that I allow myself to be ensnared by the prince of 
ev^ spirits. Pray take heart, and recollect yourself. 
When you Ijad thb use of your faculties, you were wont, if 
I mistake not, to worship* an Infinite God, by Whose 
efficac:y all things absolutely come to ]>ass and are pre¬ 
served; now you dream of a prince, God’s enemy, who 
against God’s will ejisnares and deceives very many men 
(rarely good ones, to be sure), whom God thereupon hands 
over to this master of wickedness to be tortured “eternally. 
The Divine justice therefore allows the devil to deceive 
men and remain unpunished; but it by no means allows 
to remain unpunished the men, who have been by that 
self-same devil miserably deceived and ensnared. 

These absurdities might so far be tolerated, if you 
worshipped a God infinite and eternal;' not one whom 
Chastillon, in the town which the Dutch call Tienen, gave 
with impunity to horses to be eaten. And, j)oo,r wretch, 
you bewail me F My philosophy, which you never beheld, 
you style a chimera‘F O youth deprived of understanding, 
who has bewitched you into believing, tliat the Supreme 
and Eternal is eaten by you, and held iii your irtestines F 

Yet you seem to wish to employ reason, and ask me, 
“ llow I know that my philosophy is the best among all that 
have ever hem lavijM in Ifie world, or are being taught, or 
ever will be taught ? ” a question which I might with much 
greater right ask you; for I do not presume that I have 
found the best philosophy, I know that I understand the 
true philo8oi>hy. If you ask in wiiat way I know it, I 
answer: In»the same way as you know that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles: that 
this is sufficient, will be d^fnied by no one whose brain is 
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bftxmd, and who docs not go d roaming of evil spirits in¬ 
spiring us with false ideas like the tune. For the tAth is 
the index of itself and of what is false. * 

Bu^you, who presume that you Ivive at last found the 
best reiigisu, or^rather the best men. on whom you have 
pinned your credulity, you. " irho 1 :hqw ihaf they are the 
best among all who Attire taught* do now teofh, or shall in 
future teach other religions, linn you erainiiiid itfl religi<ms. 
aneient as well as niodern, taught here ami in India ana 
everyii^ere throughout the world I And. if yon hare duly 
examined them, how do you Icnow that yon hare chosen the 
best” since y(*u can give no reason for the faitli (hat is in 
you? But jam will say. that you ai-ijuietice in the inward 
-testhnony of the Spirit of Ctod, while the rest of mankind 
are ensnared and dee('i^■ed by tin* prince ot^ evil s]iirits. 
But all those outside thf "f the llomisli Cliurch can 

with eq^ual right proclaim of thcii- own creed what you 
proclaim of yours. 

•As to wjiat j'oti add of tin' <■0111111011 consent of myriads 
of men and the uninlerruptid ecclesiastical suci-cssion, 
this is the very catch-woril of the l’harisi<i-s. I’hey with 
,no less confidence than the dcvotci's of Komc l>ring for¬ 
ward their myriad witin'sses. who as pertinaciously as the 
Eoman*witncss<‘s rejical wiiat they liave licanl. as tliough 
it were thefr pcrstmal expe rience. Furt her, they carry back 
their line to Adam. They boast witheijiial arrogance, (hat 
their Church has continned to (his day uniiiovcil and unr 
impaired^u spite of the liatrfd of Oiiristians ainl heathen. 
Tliey more than any other sect arc sujijiortcd by aiitiipiity. 
Tlioy exclaim with one voice, that they have rcc< ived their 
traditions from God Himself, and that tji^y alone |>rcserve 
the Word of GocT both written and unwrilfcn. That all 
heresies have issued froju them, and that they have re¬ 
mained constant through thousands of yeafs undi'r no 
(Xmstraint of teiniKiral dominion, Imt by the sole efficacy 
of their superstition, no one can deny. Tim iuira<'!es they 
Tell of would tire a thousand tongues.* But their <-hief 
boast is, Aat they coui*t a far greater number ol martyrs 
than aiiv other mitioii, a numlier which is daily increastjA 
hy thos(‘ who siiff'-r with singular constancy for the fajth 
’ thej' profess; hor is (heir boastiij^ false. I niysell knew 

li. - EE 
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among others a certain Judah called the faithful,* who fn 
the midst of the flames, when he was already thought to he 
dead, lifted his voice to sing the hymn he^nning, “To 
Thee, O God, I offer up my soul,” and so singing pmshed. 

The organization of the Koman Church, which you so 
greatly praise, I confess to he politic, and to manyiducra- 
tive. I should helicve that there was no other more 
convenient for deceiving the peojile and kee]jing men’s 
minds in cheek, if it wore not for the organization of the 
Mahometan Church, which far surpasses it. For ffom the 
time when tliis su 2 >erstition arose, there has been no schism 
in its church. 

If, therefore, you had rightly judged, you would have 
seen that only your third iwiint tells in favtnir of the 
Christians, painely, that unlearned and common men 
should have been able to convert tuiarly the whole world to 
a belief in Christ. But this reason militates not only for 
the Itomish Church, but for all those who jirofess the name 
of Christ. 

But assume that all tins reasons you bring forward tell 
in favour solely of the Romish Church. I)o you think 
that you can thereby prove inathemati<-ally the authority 
of that Church Y As the case is far otherwise, why do you 
wish me to believe that my demonstrations are inspired 
by the prince of evil spirits, wliile your own are inspired 
by God, csjieeially as I see, and as your letter clearly, 
snows, that you have been led to become a devotee of this 
Church not by your love of God, but by your fear of hell, 
the single cause of sujierstition Y Is this your humility, 
that you trust nothing to yourself, but everything to 
others, who are bandemnc'd by many of their tyiow men ? 
Do you set it down to pride and arrogance, that I emjdoy 
reason and acquiesce in this true Word of God, which is in 
the mind and can never bh defwaved or corrujited ? Cast 

* “ Don Lope dc Vera y Alarcon do San Clemente, a Spanish noble¬ 
man who w£s convertpd to Judaism through the study of Hebrew, and 
was burnt at Valladolid on the 25th July, 1644.”—Pollock's Spinoza , 
chap, ii., last note. Mr. I’ollock refutes ithe inference of* Gratzj that 
Spinoza’s childhood must have been spent in Spain, by pointing out that 
ttie word used here, “ 1 knew,” is the same as that used above of Albert 
Huigh’s knowledge of his ancestors’ sufferings, of which he was 
certainly not an eye-witness. »- 
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away this deaclJy suporstitiou, acknowledge the reason 
which God has given you, and follow that, unless ypu 
would»he numhered with the brutes. Cease, I say, to call 
ridiculous errors mysteries, and def not basely confound 
those thills which are unknown to us, or have, not yet 
.been Hiscovered, with what is proved to be absurd, hke the 
horrible secrets of this Church of yours, which, in propor¬ 
tion as they an- repugnant to right reason, you belii>ve U) 
transcend the understanding. 

But the fundamental priueijile <tf the “Traetatus Theo- 
logico-Politieus,” that Scrijdure should onl\ be ex]H>nnded 
through Scrl^iturc, which you so wantonly wifliout any 
reagon proclaim to be false, is not merely aasnnied, but 
categorically proved to be true or sound; es]u>eially in 
chapter vii., where also the oi)inions of adviTsarii-s are 
.confuted; see also whaf is proved at the end of eliapter 
XV. If you will reflect on these things, ,'uid also examine 
the,history of the Church (of which I see you are com¬ 
pletely ignorant), in order to see how false, in many 
respects, is Papal tradition, and l>y wdiat eours(i of (‘vents 
and with what cunning the Pope of Ratine six hundred 
* years after Chi-ist obtained supremacy over tin' Church, I 
do not doubt that you will eventually return to your 
senses. That this result may come to jiass I, for your sake, 
heartily wish, t’arewcll, <fcc. 


LETTER LXXV. 

Spinoza 'ft) Lambeet van Velthuysei^ (I)(>fc<or r/ Medicine 
ai Utrecht.) ^ 

\0f the pro^wsed annotation of the “ Traetatus Theohxjieo- 
PolUicug.” 

^OSTJSXCELLENT AND DISTINGUISHED SlE, —I WOlldcr at 

our friend Neustadt hiving said, that I am meditating tho 
refutation of. the various writings circulated* against tfly 

• See Letters XLVill., XLIX. 
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Look,* and that among the works for me to refute he 
place*? your MS. F«r I certainly have never entertained 
the intention of refuting any of my adversaries: Aey aU 
seem to me utterly unworthy of heing answered. Ido not 
rememh(!r to have said to Mr. NeustadV aiiyttiiing more, 
than tliat I pro]'>osed to illustrate some of the ohseufer 
passages in the treatise with notes, and that I should add 
to these your MS., and my answer, if your coiisent could 
he gained, on which last point 1 hogged him to siieak to 
you, adding, that if you refused pennission on the ground, 
that .some of the oLsem ations in my answer were too harshly 
put, yon should he given full }>ower to modify or expunge 
them. In the meanwhile, I am hy no means angry with 
Mr. Neusta'dt, hut I wanted to ymt the matter lofore'you 
as it stiujds, that if your jiermission Is? not granted, I 
might show you that I have no -tri.sh to puhlisli your MS,, 
against yom* will. Though 1 think it might he issue'd 
without endangering your re])utation, if it ai>j)ears without 
your name, I will take no stejis in the matter, unless you 
give me leave. But, to tell the truth, you would do me a 
far greater kinckiess, if you would put in writing the argu¬ 
ments with which you think you can iiupugu my treatise,- 
and add them to your MS. I most earnestly beg you to 
do tins. For there is no one whose arguments 1 would 
more willingly consider; knowing, as I ilo, that you are 
hound solely hy your zeal for truth, and that your miud is 
singularly candid, I therefore heg you again apd again, 
not to shrink from undertakPng this task, and tt> believe 
me, Yours most obediently, 

B. j)E Spinoza. 

I I'he ‘^Tractatus Tlieologico-Politicos.” 
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Aj<hg—T able Talk and Omulaiitt. liy r. 

r * 

— - Misc^lanies, JEsthetic and 

l.llfTjiry, t<* whii'h is 411(114 the TJn'<<ry 
o| l.ile. l>y r. Asm-', B.A 



BOMITB VARIOVR USHARIJCS. 


Coidft'i Somiaion^of Um Arabs la 

Sipaui. XxAniiatcd by Mre. Foero. Id 
3 TOiS. 

Qowpar’i Completa Works. £cUted» 

with MAiotr of fho ikathor, by Sootmct. 
liluitraUd with 50 JSngravingB. la 8 Tolt. 
Foil. 1 to i. Aemotr sad (Jorrapoadonoe. 
oDd 6. PoetiSa Work!. 

, Votn. Hotwt'i lUad. PVUet, 

VoJL 8 . Homer^ Ofyney. PkUm. 

0oz6*s Xomoin of tho Doko of 

Mariboroogh. Fortratta. In 3 vola. 

%* Ad Mlaa of tbe pUuuof Mtflboroogb’a 

aMnfftigrui, 4t0. 10|. 6(1 

. Historp of tko Soass of 

Atutrta. Por^aitL Id 4 Toll. 

Coimiiigham’s of Sminent 

British Paintars. biow Edition by Mrs. 
HsAfcm. 3 voUu 

Sofoo*! Works. Edited by Sir Waltsb 
Soon. In Y role. 

Dolioliiio oa thoCoBStitntio&oiXng- 
land. Edited, with Noteti by Jon* 
MAoaiaooi. 

SmonoB*s Works. B rob. 

Vostor*s (lOhB) Ufa sad Gorraspoad- 

enoe. Edited by J.E.BTiJtin>. InSTOli. 

. . Laetnras at Broadmaad < 

« Chapel Edited by J. BL BrbaSD. &) ; 

a rote. 

-Critlaal Zssays. Edited by ! 

J. £. Briuiivn^ In a role. 

On Beoisioa'of Ckaracter. 

Ac. Ac. 

-Evils of Popular Ignorance, ' 

... . Po^rfaaa; Thoaffkts, Ba-* ' 

flectloue, and CritictiQV. (Nsar^ 800 ; 
pages). 

Bibboa’s Bomaa Xmpira. Complete ; 

end Unabrldgsd, with Motes; Inclndlng, i 
those of Glaixot,,Wencli. Mlebohr, Hugo, ; 
Meander, ta T rols. 

Ooatha'a Works, Truslated into Eni^ : 

Ush. In 8 Tola ! 

Foil. Land A AntoUogn^diy,30 Books; 

and Annals. Portrait. 

Vol. 3. Faust. Two Parta By Miss . 

SwaswtCK. t 

Vol. 4. N^els and Tales. 

VSi. 6. H nbelm Minister's Apprentice- 

F^ A Conversattons with Edcermans i 
and Soret. Translated by Joan . 
• OXBVrOBD. « ; 

Firi. t. Pcmu and Ballads, Inelndhig i 
Herman^and Dorothea. TranslstM I 
. byE, A.^WBrao, C.B 


Goethe’s Works—oonfmued. 

Vol. 8. Guta von BcrUchlngen, Tor- 
Wato I'asso, I'llf^monA lidil^uia, 
ClaviKD, Wayward Lover, 

Culprits. By Sir Waltes S(xnrr, 
Mias SwAirwioK. and E. A. Bowkiko, 
C.n. With JKitffravipff. 

Vol 9. Wilhelm McIsUr's Travela 
Vol. 10. Tour in iCAly, 3 Parts, and 
ItrsUlcnce 1 if Home. 

* Vul. 11 . Miscoltaiii’ous Travela 8wlt* 
r.<‘rtatu!, France, Maiux, Kbine Tour. 
Vol 12. Kurli* lA'ttcrs. 

■" CorreapoDdenee with lelAUw. 

S!ee HckiUer 

I Ooldamith'a Works, 4 rol'!. 

Oreena, Kulowa, and has ionson, 
Parma at kJiicd Kuaxxr Bkm.. 
With BUigraphiea. In I vol. 

Otagaty’i S>i.) SvidaBeat, Doatrinaa, 

Dntle. nt ttw OArlutlan KaUirton 

Grimm's German Talas. Oiiifinal 

Nnlcs ami Pn-fttcc by A. I.ako. a vols. ?. 

Goiiot’a Sapiaiantativa Oorammaiu 

Tnniisted by A. R. SouDLn. 

■M—Histoijrof tha EngUsh BaaW' 
tatlon a( lasa TraniUtad b, Wluua 
Hazutt. PoriraU. 

-History of CiTilinthm, Trans* 

tstni I ^ W. Har-UTT. Is :t'/olf. Poi^raft. 
BaU’s (BsTa«Bobert) MiseoUanooBs 
Works and Kemalos, with Memoir ly 
Or. QatGUET, end an Essay on hSs Oba- 
iscter by Jobr Fostb. f o r fr i rff . 
Hswtkorso’s TaIos. In 2 vols. 

VoL 1. Twice Told Talaa. end the Snow 
Imag’.— 'OL A Scarlet Lener, mio 
tho wsalj-* With tbs seven tables 
>-Vtkl. 3. Transfomiatiou and Blithi - 
dale ilomance. 

HaiUtt’sTsBlaTalk. New Ed. Ivul. 
— — Laetnras <m tha Comie 
Writers, end on the Knsllsh Poeta. 

Laotoias on tha Utantan ' 

of the A|!aoSi£UiabaUi,>nd on Clurtclen 
of Sfaakeqpeiar's PlayB. 

— PUin Bpeskor. 

• Botad TAblo,^ Vmvf•r^ati(^lSo^ 

9 Ja*. MoaTKnnrm RiAe; UharactertsUm, «c- 

— Sketches snd UssAps, And 

WtnterBlowlKsaiys Written thm). New 
Edition. 

. -Sjiirit of thi Age. Eilili* ! 

by W. i'vuKw Mazmtt. 

Boum’s Poens, oorapletA from tl’.s 

Garman. by K A Bowkiso. C.B. . ^ 
Hoffman’s (W.) Works. TIk^ ftcra- 
piort Bn‘tljr*‘n. Traiislfltc'l Igr Msjm- 
.Vli:.\'am*’ It Kwf.w;. 

Hugo (Victor). Poems,^4 ck&efly 

l.yrlcal. I rutt*Ut‘.*il by vavi-mn wrltiTS. 


0 2 
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A <JATAJA)OUE OF « 


En]i;ai 7 : iti Hiitoijr uid B«ralii> 

Uoiu; wltil ft Memuk ot KiKiioth frttm 
new and iqf lientlc ■onrooL 1‘wtfa i:. 
'HntehLBioa (Colotwl), Hemoin of 
wttb the WeRe of IwOiftin Hoofte. 

IrriBg'i (Wuhington) lift ud lot- 

ten. By hU Nephew, Fmu £. iBvm#. 
laOTiria. 

--. - Oomploto Wbrki. In 16 vole. 

Vol. I. 6BUnflffaQdl luid Knlckerbockaf 
FortroiiU qf tiu AtOKor. 

VoL 9 l Sktteb Book Mid Life of QoU. 
mltb. 

<^nl. 3. Bnoebrldge HeB end AbboliK 
ford end Newete^ 

VoL 4. Tel«i of e TnveUer end the 
Albembm. 

y<A. I. Oonqoeet ol Grenede Mid Con- 

ooeetofSp^ .. 

Vole- • end l! Ufe of Ooliunlmi end 
OompudoDaox Colnmbne. with e seer 
index, Fint Portnsii. 

VoL 8. Aetorle end Tour In the Preirler 
Vole 9, UMiottiot end his Snccioflorx 
Vol. 10. WoIfHrt*s Roost arid Adven* 
lures of CoptulQ Bonnt'vUle 
VoL 11. Biof;rHpbt«s end Miecelleides. 
VolH. 12-16. Life of WesliioKton. For* 
trait. 

Jamto’i (Q. F. S.) Biehud Ceenr-do- 

Lion, Kteg of ithiRlend. PortraiU. 2 vole, 
■ft — I — Lonii XIV, Portraitt. 2 toIs. 
Jameson’a 8bake8peare*8 Eeroinei: 

Characterutics of Wunien. Monil, 
Poetical, and lltstoricaL 
Jnmtif’f Lottert, with Notee, Ad* 
dltiona, end an Index. In 3 volSe 
Xa Fo&taine'i Fables. Translated 
from the Kroncb hy K. WEtniiT, juii. 
Lamartuxe’s History of the Hirond- 
late. Fortraif^. in 3 voJa. 

■ n I, BestoratioB of thrXoBorohy, 

^ with index. Fortraitt. In 4 vole. 

. - Frendi BoTointioB of 1848 , 

with e tixM f'ronturptace. « 

Lamb’s (Charles i Sia ahd llia&B. 

Complete Kdliton. 

- Dramatie Poets of tho Time 

of EilsabeCii, includliiff his Selections froii 
the Genii-k . 

- Memorials and ^Letterf. of. 

.\r\v i'iilltU'ii ri-si.-' il .•uttl t'lilyrg'il. 

Laxtii’s Hutory*bf Pamtuvs * fRinF* 

leted .**r>rtTattt. In > toIs 

lappenbeig’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

2 vols. 

LesAng’s Dramdtio Works. Com¬ 
plete. ^*itb .Vleuitiir by heleb Zimhebn. 
Portrait. 2 toU. 

I'okoon. (liy BeaSI et) JLul 

JlVauiiitii- Notes, Representation of 
lX>eth(by Mi' Ziumebn), KroutLxpiece. 

' 20 


iMkei FhUoio]^hieal Worki, «rii' 
taming an Kssay tm the Human U^er- 
standing, he., with Notea and Index by 
^ A St JoBir. Portrait. In 2 voli. 

locke’s lift and letttn, ^tk Xv- 

oaoui nom bis Common-Place Books, by 
toed Kimo. 

lathn'l Ttblitlalk,^ Translated by 
'WiLUAa HftZLirx. Portrait- * 
MaebiaTtUi't Sttory vf Xlortnet, 
The I’ltaoB. and other Work. Portrait 
KutlnMn’s, Harriet, Hiatoiy of 
England, from 1800-15. 

- History of the Peoee, from 

1816-1846. 4 T0b. 

Hemel’i EUitory of Scnnaiiy. far- 

traitt. In 3 yoIs. < 

Hiehelet’e liftof Inther. Tranalated 
WUXIAM HA7Un. , 

. French RevolntioB, with In¬ 
dex. #yoRtin>im- 

Kigi^pt’s French Barolntioa from 

178S to 1814. Portrait. , > t 

Hilton’s Prose Worki, with Index. 

PortraiU In S vola. 

Mitford’s (Mary Be) Onr Tillage hu- 

proved Ed., complete, r&uttral^. 2 rls. 

Molihre’s Dramatie Works. TraoE- 
lattsd by C, H Wall. In 3 vols- Portrait 
Hontesqoiea's Spirit of the Laws. 

A new kklition revised and oorrectetf. 

2 vols. rortrait 

Veander’s Church History. Trans¬ 

lated with General indix. Inlhvuia, 

—- lifs of Christ. * TranKlAtr^i. 
— First Planting of Ghristi- 

am^, and Antlgnostlkos. Translated. In 
2 volS. f 

. - History of Christian Dogmas. 

'CYansUited. in 2 -rols. 

•Pft_ Christian lifs in the Early 

and Middle Ages, inclnding hJs' Light in 
fiatk Plaoex' * Translatd^. 

Qekley*s History of the Saracens, 

and completed. Portrait. 

Percy’s Beliqnes of Ancient English 

Poetry, lifprinted from the OrigliiaJ Edl- 
tloQ felted by J. V. Puiouabd. stoIi. 

Philip de commines, Memoirs of 

containing the Histories of Louis Al. and 
Charles VilL, and of Cbarhts ihv Bold, 
Doke^ Bn^ondy. To thlch te added. 
The &andaloos Chnmicle. or SAcret 
History <>' IjouIs Ul Portrmita 2 vols. 
Plutarch’s Xives. By G. Loko and 
A. Stewart. 41’oi** * 

Poetxy of America. Selections from 

xoo Araencah Poets, ftSji «776—1876, 
Indited by W. J. Limton. Portrait. 



sogtrs VABIOVS LmSARlEB. 


BVik6’iHiitoi7»flth« Fopn. Trans- 
latad bjr E. Fueraa. IsStoIi, 

- ServU and th« Sarriu B*- 

VOlQtkMk ^ 

ft^T^oldf (Nr JosbuA) IdMruy 
Works. PvrtraiL la 3 
Biehter (Tm& Bank Br.) Levana 

ufd Aittobiography. With Memoir 

■«—■. —■ nowai, Bmit, and Zhom 

Fieoea. A Korel. 

Beteoa’a LUa and Foatiflaata at 

Leo X,, wltb the Gopjrtght Notee, end ea 
Index. •I'orMtt. u 2 vole. 

— " ■■■ xd£» of XiOromo do Xodid, 

with the Notee, In. Portrait. 

Butio, Biirfcorjeoff b7 Waltkb K, 

Exut. P erOwid l Inarols. 

8 ebiU«r*i Worki. Translated into 

y KnglUh la 0 vote. 

VoL 1. Thirtr Teeff* War, and BevoH 
of the Netherlands. , 

i VoL a. OonHnuatUm 9f the Befrott 
of the Netherlands; Wallensteln’i 
Ca^; the Piooolooilnl; the Death 
of walleiistoin; and WUUain TeU. 
VoL 8. C^los, Marr Stnait, MaU 
of Orlei^ and Bride of Messina. 

VoL 4. The Bejabers. Fieeoo, Lora and 
latriffoe, and the Qboet-Beer. 

VoL 5. Poems. Translated by Edqab 
Bnwxnro. G.B. 

Vol. 6. PhHosophical Jitters and iEa* 
thetical KsBsys. 

-Cernapoiuleitaa with Qoatha, 

translated by L. Do&x Bcmim. 3 vole 

Nohlogol'a PbUoiophy of Lift and 

of langnaffv translated by ▲. J. W. Uob> 

BISOH. 

Botory of Utoratnro, A> 

dent and Modem. 

Schlcgel’s 'Fhilowphr of Hiitory- 

Itauuaced by J. E RoBXBTMMr. Portrait. 


Schlegel's Bmutio Literatnre. 

'rrHiisiated. Poatratf. 

-•- Modem Hiotoiy.# 

— JEithotio and HiMoHaneotU 

'WorlB. 

Schunana (Bobt.) Tliii Tiifu ntnl 

Wiirks •'.>* Ai tasT llrissMAN. Trans- 
.’atod by A. I.. Atiir.u. 

te«ridan*8 Brunntto Worka and 

rdfa Portrait 

tiamondi^i Litomturo of tko South 

of JCnroM. Tranalated by Boeooa.* Por- 
troiti. In 3 toIb. 

Smith’s (Adam) Theory of tho Xonl 

Sentimeuta; with his Ussay mi the Vtnt 
iCormation of Longnagea. 

Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 

Modem History. In 3 rote. 

« Lectures hu the Vreseh Be- 

volotlon. In 3 

Sturm’s Morning Commnnings with> 

(iodp or Derotlonai MeditaUoiu for Kvery 
Ih^ in the Tear. 

Suily, Memoirs of tho Duke of, Prime 
Mister to Henry the Hreat Portraiti. 
(n 4 Tolo. 

Taylei’f (Biahop JoramT) B:ol 7 ldoii>| 

and Dyixig. Portrait. 

Thiers’s Conquest of Bnglend by 
the Normans. Translated by Wrraisit 
Hszutt. Portrait to 3 toIs. 

TTiriei (Br.) Shakespeare’s Drahmtis 

Art. TransUtod by L. D. Bchmita. 3 yola. 

Vasari’s Liwes of the Paintere, 

ScQlptora, and Ardilteota l^ranslatod by 
Mrs. Pcerru. 6 roU 

Wesley’s (lohn) Life. By Kobert 

SotmiKT. New and Complete Edition- 
Doable Tolnme. With Portrait. St. 

Wheatlop on tho Book of Coaunoa 

Prayer. JVontiipiict. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


21 FoU. at 

Xrelpn’a Siaiy and Corraapondaneo. I 
lUaitratai uUh mmerout Partraitt, Ac. ^ 

In. TOla. I 

Fopya’ Siary and Oorreapondenee, j 

Editedby lx>rd Braybbookb. With Notes. ! 
IpiportaDU^ddlUoDa, Inclodlng oomerons ! 
Lettera. ututtratedwithineM-^PortraitM. 1 

is 4 role. 

Joiat^t Mamoirt of tho Btiign of tho i 

'stimrU, IncIndls^Uw Protectorate With 
Gooend iBde*. ^wardll qp to Pertraitt- 
. in 3 vola. ^ 


It. each. 

dona’a Mamoira of tho Fretonden 

> end their Adherute. 0 PartratU. 
Bogent'iJ (lord) Mamoriala of 
itunpden, hie Perty. aod riniee. 13 
Paring - 

StrleUand’a (Agnea) Livaa of tha 

Qnoene of England, from *he NotiAjac 
eonqneet. Pteiq official ra(a|ds and 
anthentle docoments, w^vate dm public 
Bertsed Edition. In $ YOla. > 

Iiifo of Mary Qnyjn i^BooU. 


3 YOlS. 



A gATALOaUS OF % 


.COLLEGIATE SERIES.' 

CO. Volt, at Bf. COCA. 

HerodotoB, Tomer'B (Ba«ott 
to. With & 0 . 


Oarlyft’l Banto. Th<* Infcmo. Trans¬ 
lation. Text and Kotea. Sr^^ond ^itlon. 
Portrait. 

Bante. Tho rurt'nlorio. Uy S, 

Dohree’s Adversaria. By ProR 

WaoNEX. 2 vota. 

Boiuildso&’s Theatre Of the Greeks. 

lllnatrated with l^itbographi and nn- 
meionfl Woodcnta. 

K^htley*! Classioal Mythology. 
Now K^ion. Kevisfd by, l)r. h. 
SoBiUTz. With 12 plates. 


Herodotus, Wheeler’s ^Analysis and 

dummaty of. 

Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 
Hew Testament (The) In Greek. 

(ilrlesbaon*! 'I'axt, with the readings ot 
Mill snd Srhnis. Puwllel •*tefereDce«, 
a Critical Introdnction and Chronoic^cal 
TeMea. TVvo fac-ttimUei qf Omk MSS. 
3f. at.; or wltii Lexicon, Ss. Lexiccn 
Sei>arately. 21. 


rmLOSOPHICAL LIBRABY. 

1C Fob. at 5s. eooA, eiscey^ifW thou marked othenviu. 


Baeon’i Botub OrpuuuB ud Ad- 
▼accement of LeamincL <Jon 4 >iete. with 
Notee. by J. I>rtr«» 

Bax's Manual of the History Pbllo- 

sopliy. I».v 10. l»i:i.r<*i:T 15, 

ComM'l Rmofopliy ol tb. Belaneu, 
By S. H. Liwm. 

Draper ( 7 . W.) A EUtory pt th* 

Intellectoal Dovelopmeut of Kuropo. Hy 
JoqN WuxiAM ]>iurKR. LL.n. A 
New Edition, tborongh^ Kevised by the 
Antbor. In 3 vole. 

Hagal’i Leetoru on tha Fhiloaopliy 
OIHliloty. Ttainl.*«1 br J.Siiibm. M A. 


Banff Critiqno of Fnra Bfaiqa. 

I'nuul.ted b; J. M. U. MsiKLUom 
— FrolegomeQa and Metaphy- 
Bical Koundaiiuns. K. B.,IUx. 

togie; or, tba Sdenoo of In&robce. 

A PopolK' lUuiiul. By J. Oxvn. 

KiUer'f (Profenor) Eiftory FUloio- 
ootcaliv InSvol* 3 r 6<^ es/'l'.' 

Spinoza’s Chief Woiks. Ky K. 11. W. 

ELWtai. 2 volsi. 

Tannemann’f Hannal lit the Eiiioty 

of Philoaoptiy, Continnedby J.B.Mobsu 


ECCLESIASTICAL AlfD THEOLOOIQIL 
LIBRARY. 

15 FoL. at 51. eacK eauejdimg ihue marked otherwiu. 


Keek (7.) An Introduction to the 

Old'Testament. TraiiH.O’by it. H. Vrk- 
ABL>B, iiiui )iev. K. Vkmablks, Canon 

of Idncoln. 2 rola. 

OUlUngworth’f Betigioa of Fro-* 

tMUnU. 31 . 8 d. I- 

‘Zofobint’ Xeeloipaatieal Eiitory. 
with Mato. « 

Eardwick’t Eistory of tho Articles 

of Religion. WitU l)octlInont^ from A.it. 
1536 %ji^, Aj>. 1616. uitti fllnstrations fnmi 
Oontem porsry Sources. J^vised by Rev. ; 
K. PbooxEe. 

Honrifa (yatthaw) Comtaentary on* 
tb. Pulau. /rwno-ow nbatnitimi. 


Faarson on tho Creed. ,Mew Edition. 

With AnalyHin and Not^ 

Philo Judsut, Works of; the con¬ 
temporary of JoeepbuB. TransUted by 
C. 1>. Yonge In 4 voU. 

Boeratei’ Seclesiastical EQstory, in 

continuation of Enaeblna. With the Notet 
of Valealoa. 

Sotomen’s Eecleslaatieal History, 

from A.D. 334-440: and the ^.cclealMti^ 
HliitoTy f.f Phlloetiorgiaa. 

Theodoret and Evagrins. Eodesias- 

tloal Hlatoiiea, from aja 333 to aj>. 42T 
and from 4.D. 431 to ^.n. 644. • 

Wionler’s Chronolo^cal Bynopeit of 
the Fonr tiuepeU. I'raimlat^ by Cakoe 
Vesables. Mew Edition, revised. 




B<IBN*8 VABIOUS HBBARIES. 


ANTIQUABZAN LIBRARY. 

38 YoU. at Sf. eocA. 


Bedell BeclMiutieal Hiitory, ud 

m fcbe Ai^ijUnSuon ChronldCL 

Bo«thittf*f ConiolatUm of PMloio- 
pby. la A.|^(^Sftzon, wltb the A. 8. 
Metrae, ead ra nftnflf**** TreaileUMii ^ 
Ae Ki<r. & Fox 

brand'! Popular Antl^idtioi of Xnf- 

lend. Sootlend. end Irelaod. BySlxHnrai 
KliiIB. In 3 ▼ole. 

Chronidp! of tho Omtadan. Richard 
of lievuee. Oeolfr^ de Vlneenf, Lord de 
JotQTllIn 

Dyor'i British Popular Customs, 

I’resent end I'dL An Accomit of the 
▼arioas Ganges md Customs esBociated 
wilb different days of tho year, liy the 
Kev. T. F. Tuiskltoh l)Txe, M.A. With 
Index. 

Xarly TiaTelt In PalMtint.. Willi- 

• . held, SftswnU. Benjamin of ’rndele, Men* 
dsville, Le ^ooqniSre, and Menndrell'; 
ell nnebridged. JBdited hj Teomas 
W ejQBT. 

ElUi’i Xarty XoarlUt MetriMl Bo- 

nuaoe. UavlMd 1^ J. O. UAunux. 

riomee of Woroaiter’i Clmnlel*, 

with the Two Oontlanntlona : oompriBln^ 
Annele of KngUeh HieUxy to the Batcn of 
Kdwerd 1. 

OMta Bomanonm. Edited by Wm- 

HAKU Uouraa, BA. . 

Biraddni Cambmuia’ EUtorleal 
Works: ronogrephy of Ireland; History 
of the Conquest of IreUuid; Itinerary 
tbrongh il^ee; and Description of Walea. 
With Lndb ^ted by I'hob. Wuoa*.^ 
Eaiury of iHontingdon'i Hioteiy of 

the Eneliah, from the Homui InTaalon to 
Henry LL; with theActa of King Stephen. 
9k. 

In^ph't C&ronieU of tho Abboy of 

wylanA wltlfthe Contlnoatloni by Peter 
of Bloia and other Writers. By H. T. 
BxLsr. 


Keiffttley^i Pairy UytbAogy^ JW>fy 

tiiptece ^ 6Vu<i:sAanlr. 

Zepiriiis't Letters from Bgypt, Xtbla* 

pUru^d tbf> i*oninsnia of SbiaL 

Beet’s northern AntiqnitSoi. By 

Bishop Psbut: ^Wlth an Abstract ctf tu 
, Eyrhiggia Saga, by Sir Wsj/nui Soon. 

Edited by J. A Blaokwkxo.. 

Mareo Polo's Trayels. I'be Trans¬ 
lation of Marsden. Edited bf TBonas 
WaioHT. 

Xatthew Paris’s Cbronlele. In 5 yoU. 

Firkt Skction : Roger of WendOTCT*! 
Flowers of KogUsh History, from the 
Deecd'nt oi the Saxons to A.O. 19SB. 
Traz^ated Dr. Gaaa. In 2 vols. 
Seounn Seonmr: From 1238 to 1ST8. 
With Index the onUre Work, in 
3 volt. 

Katthew of Woitmlmtor’i Elowor*, 

of Utatoiy, especially inch as relate to toe 
affainof Britain} toA.ti. 1307. lYanalated 
by C. 1). YoNoe. in 2 vols. 

Ordericut Vitalif’ Eccleiiaotioal Sit- 

tory of KngUuDd and Normandy. Trans¬ 
lated with Notes, by T. Fouenai, MJL 
In 4 voia. 

PanH's (Br. B.) lift of Alfred tho 

Grttat Trahslated from the German. To 
. which is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
verHion of CnzBius, wltb a literal 'rranah^ 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
UltiHHary. 

Bogor So HoTodon’i Annals of Eng- 

Ibib History} from A.t>. 732 to 4J». 1201. 
EditMl H. T. Rilxt. In a 
Biz Old Xngliili Chronicloi, oil. 

AHaer’s Life of Albred, and the CSircmlcioe 
of Kthetword. Qtldaa. Nennlna. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Richard of Olrtfi- 
uestor 

William of ]Calmesbiuy*s Chronicle 

of the Klifigi of KngianA Tnmaiatod by 

SBARrat .J 

Tale-Tide Stories. A CoUectitm of 
Scandinavian I'alca and TradiUona. E di ted 
by B. Thokts. , 


ILLUSTBATED LIBBABY. 

as VcU. a< U. eoiA, acixptine thtm marked utMviM, 


A11|b'i B|^ot of Oko Biltith Eavy. 

BavlMd uid nilaigwL iyte.|wrra. 
PartraiU In 2 nla 

Andoioon’s Oaniili logondo and 
' Fairy Talw. WftnmanylWaiiHitlBU) 
other edl^Q. Trantlated by Gaioun 
PsAOKXx.—120 Wood Bngnvilgt. 


Arioitb't Orlando rnriooe. In Kng- 

Uah Vorie Uy W. a Koea. 
fingremnfft. In 2 TOla 

Boennoin’t Cagtr and Cbambof Blrda’ 

Inciodlng Sweat'. WarUwi^ .Kiilai|.d 
oditloD Ifumenm ytata. 

*.* All ether edUlom tn sM^gad. 

With tin platn eohumt! It. 6d. 

2J 



A OATAIMQVR Or 


XBlMof theOtnU; or, the SalightlU 

hmoDM of Ho!«m. Nvmenm IFoodouti, 
M 8 Ayrooinps.ci/'ter fiXoMord. 

Xmm’i/ emHOem BeUwad. Tmu- 

Utod Into Kn g llah SpenwrUD Venn, with 
1 U(e of the Author. By S. H. Wingn. 
MgU Engmim tm Met, and M m 
Rtadi ty Ihunfim. 

Walker’s Xaiily XzeiHiea. Con- 

tnlnlua SkatlQft, iUding, Itrirlng, Hunttog 
Bbootlnft 8nUl]% Rowing, Swimming, Ito. 
Mew ^Itlon, revlBnil tf “GaATna." 
nrtp-mir Bteet i'lota, and nnaurmu 
WbndMti. 

Waltoa’a Complete Angler, Edited 
by Kdwabo Jnsaa, Gnq. Ufmrie vj 
MS SitgraaiKte. 

— ■ ■; or, in<A 26 addUta^al page 

iButraHoni on StMiiJi. Sd. 


Wslton'sLiTesofBoSine, Hooker, Acw 
Ity A. H. V A'ineMtel J’latfsantl 
Huntcrous HiWlnifs. 


Wellington, Lite ol From the ms- 

torlntaof Maxwell. XigHiem XmavtHfi. 

Weatropp'sEandbookof ArehmolCOT 

Mew tiditioD, terlaed. yvmmuM nine- 
trationi. It. td. g 

White's Hatnral History of* SoM 

, borne. With Nntea hy Hlr W TT.riair Jaa. 

DIRS end EawansJagBAEm. lUuitnUea 
by *0 isngravutce. 


— ■■ ; or, mth the pkUei oateurett, 

Te. 6d. 

Tonng, Iha, Ikidy’s Book, 1 Ma> 

nnal of Klrgant Keci^tionfl, Aria, Sdencea, 
end Accomnllflbmento. Ttoelw Mimdred 
iriMdail muttnUwne, eind teniral An- 
SnwHVf m steel. IaK. 

-i or,alotk giU, g%U edgtt, «fc 


CLASSICAL LIBIURY. 

85 Vob. at U. eackt taeepHng umm marked otUnoiH. 


JSsehyluf translated into English 

Verse by A. Swanwics. 

— — ■ "« iateraliy 1 ranslated into 
Kngllsb Pnoe by an Oxonian. 8i. 9d. 
Ammianns MaroellinnSe History of 
Home from GonaUntioi to VaVana. Trass* 
latodbyOeUTonaaeBJi. Dble.woL.7i.6<i. 

Antottiniu. The Thoughts of ths 

Emperor Marcot Anrellna. Trsnalated by 
ti^aoe Loxro, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

Apnloins, tho floUen Asi; Death of 

Sooatea; Florida; and JHaconrseon Magic, 
lb ifhlob la addM a Uetxlcal Version of 
Onpld and J^che; and MrSe Tlghe% 
Psydba. FmUupieoe. 

Aiistophanof' Comediao. Literally 
Transiatad. with Notes and Kztxacts from 
Franib and other Metrical Versions by 
We J. HioKnu a voU. 

VoL 1. Achamlans, Rnlghfh, ^Oloada, 
Waepa, Peace, and KrdL. * 

VoL a. IdVelstrata. Theemopborlasnsn, 
Frogs, fiocleslaaoHB. and Plntns. 
Arlitotlo*! Sthiei. Literally Trans- 
latod toy Archdeacon Hbowvx, lataOlaasioal 
Profeem of King's College. C 

—a- PoUUet ond leonomlss. 

Transiated by £. WALroBS, MJL* 

MM .. XotAphjties.' Literally Trans* 

lat^ with Notos. AnalyiSa. JCzamlnatloB 
Qnestloct, and Index, to the Itew. Jasa 
H. M'KUloir, MJte, m Mid MedalUst In 
Mata^iydMa TX}.|}. 

Aristotle’s History of Animnls. InTen 

ltooka>Trafslated. with Notee Md Index, 
toy BwHAap CsiaswxUi, M.A. 


Aristotlc*8 Organon; or, Logical 

uses. With Notes. Ac. By OeFeOwm^LA. 
a sola. 3s. ed. eecb. « 

— ■' Bhctoric and Pooucs. Lite¬ 
rally Translated, with Examination Onee* 
tloni and Not<«, an Oxonian. 

Athonsens. The Deipnosophists ; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by C. i). Yoaaa B.A a wols 
Atlas of Classical Geo^nphy. 
T\bent/^two Uurgt eoUntrH (fops suj'orc- 
infi to t3» laieit authority With a 
complete Index (accentoated). living 
the latitnde and longitude of, every place 
named in the Maps Imp 8vo. ti pM. 

Oseqar, Complete, with thd> Alezan* 
drtjuL African, and Spanish Wars. Lltew 
rally Translate with Notca. y 
OataUns, TihnUns, and tho Tigil tf 
Vouns. A Ut«al iYoeeTranalatlon. lo 
which are added * Metrical jetstone by 
Labu. OsaxtroxB, and o^^im Mmitit- 
pieee 

Cicero’S OratiOBs. Literslly Trans* 

* lated }3if C 1). Yowoa. BJL. In i voU. 
VM. 1. Oonulna the Oratiuns affslnst 
Vetree. Ac. Portrofll. 

VoL a CstUlne, Archlaa, Agrarian 
Low. Rablrlaa, Mnrena, Sylla. Ac. 
VoL a. Oratlnu for hlsHonae, Flandna 
Sexiliu^ Ccallnt, Milo, Ugilina, 8 ml«' 
VoL 4. ^ Mlsoellaneoni Oratlmu, and 
Bhctorical Works; with (Haeral In- 
dex to the fonr volumes. 

—. OB tho Hatm of the Gods, 

I mvinatifKi, Fate, Isiini, a BepnbUc, Ac. 
Translated by 0. O. ToksMIB^A., and 
W. Babbam. 



BOBU’S VABIOWS LIBBABlis, 


Ciodro ’0 Aead^nifit, JH Finibu, And 

i'lUKHiUo QncetluDt. Bjr C. D. Tcmox, 
With Sketch of the Unek Philo 
■opber. 

' li OficM, Old Agt, FriendiUp, 

Sotplo*e Dreem, nuradoxee, te. UtmUlp 
TnniUM. by B. Kdvoxm. U. 9d 

(m Oratory and Orators. Bp 
* Watcoii. M.A. 


Demoftbenos’ Orations. Traasiatec^. 

with Notei. by ft Kum Kjoncsor iB • 
Tolamee. 

Vel. 1. The Olyritbteo, PfatUj^c, end 
w other labile wtloiw. 3f. Sa. 

Yol. 2. On tbe Ckewn end on the Km- 
buey. 

VoL 3. Agalnit Lefulaet, MldUui, An- 
drotrtoOAend Arloiocrates. 

ToL 4. Prl -^te Mid other Orei tone. 

, Voi S. UJecellaneonH OtwHodb. 

Dietionary of latm ftuototioiit. la* 

cittdlng I^overbe, UHxlnie, Mottoee, Lew 
Tomu, eud PbruM; and a ^UecUon ot 
above BOO Oi«ek Qootatlona. ^th idl the 
qnantlMea marked, ft l^^ngltab Tnuuilatkma. 
, with Index Verbomm. 6s. 
^[Bdex Verbomm only, la 
DiogazieB Iiaertine. I^ivea and Opt&> 
lone of the Ancient )*htloiiopbera. Tram- 
lated, with Moioi. by ft II Voivaa. 
EpiotettlS. Dis(X)ur8(«, with Knchei- 
rMtoQ and Fragmeuta. Translated with 
Notoa, byOxoBox Iairs. M.A. 
Inrl^idOf. liiteraliy Tratialated. 2Tois. 
1'. Ueenba, Oreetea, Medea, Hippo* 
lytna. Aloeatla, Bacche. UeracUdff- 
^hlgesla In Anllde. Bad Iphlyeola i7i 
Tanrla. 

VoL 3. Hercolei Korena. Troadea. ica 
d^romaefae. Soii^lUDta. Ualao, 
Eieetra, Cyciopa, l^eaua- ^ 


erMk ethology. Litrrall; Traiu- 
lated. With Metrical Veraione by vartoai 
Anthwa. 

I ■ »" ' ■■ p>]BancM ttt Hdiodonu, 

Loogua. and Achillee Taune- 
Horodotns. A New and Literal 
TranelatioiL by Reum Cast, lUL. of 
Woreeater lUlege, Oxford 


Hesiod, CalHmaehns, and Theonis. 
Uterally Tranalated, with Notea. oy J. 
Banu. MJ4. 

Homor’s tliad. LiteraMy Translated 
» ■ ■ ’ *Odysiey, H 7 nni|i fto. Lite¬ 
rally 'rnuulated. ^ 

Eoraea. Literally Translated, by 
Skast. Oareftmy revised an OxonAX. 
as. ad. 

Instin, OmaUhs HepM, and Xntro- 

ptns. 'dJterally Translateo.. with Notee 

•ad ladex. byJ. a WAsaoa. UJ. 


JuTonal, Fersins, Bulpieia, and 4<a- 
dltoa. fo L. !!)vam9. SLA. With fhA 
^etrloal Venloa by O'jfford. IVonMipf^ j7 
Mfj. A new and Lttenl gTranaidtiOQ. « 
^ l)r. SptzdUAB Mid ottaen. In 4 volt. 

V<a 1. Contains Books L«-<8. 

"* VoL % Books »~-36. 

VoL a Books 37—36. 

Vo], 4 Books 37 to the end; and Index. 
Lucan's Fl^bsalla. Translated, with 
Notes, by fL T. Bxlkt 
Lueretius. Uterally Translated, with 
Notet, by Che Kev. J. S. WAxox, M.A. 
And ^ Metrical Verslott by J. M. ftoOD. 
Martiai’s Epi^prami, eomplete. Lite¬ 
rally TranalAtod. fsAch acctnnpaDiod 
on«( or more Veixe Translations selected 
from the Works of itnghsb Poets, and 
othox aonrees. With a ooplons Index. 
Double volnme (660 pages). If. 6d. 

ftrid’s Works 7 eompleto. Literally 

IVanslated. 3 volt. 

Vol. 1. Fhett. rriatia, fciplsUea, freV > 

Vol 2. Mctainorphutws 
Vol 3. Homtdea Art Ijove, Sn. 
FKalaris, Bentley's Dissertation on., 

5s. 

Findsr. Literally TrauKlawd, by Daw* 
aon W. Tcbkrk, imd the MetrioM Verslos 
by .laiAHAB Mofma 

Plato's Works. 1'nin.siated by the 

Uev. H. Oaxy sod otbmx In 6 vols. 

Vol. 1. Tbe Ap(>lo 0 ol Socrates. Crlto. 
^H5do, fto^aa, ProuuEoras. l^wdms, 
ThtwteiQA Knthypfarnn. Lysla 
Vol. a The Kepnbltc. Ttmams, frCritlaa. 
VoL 3. Ueno. Kntliydemae, The So< 
phlst, Statt>sma&. Cratylu* Farme* 
nldea. Mid the (teEKmot. 

VoL A Fhiiebus. ClmmUdea,* Laches, 
The Two Alclbladea, and Ten other 
Dlalognea 
VoL 6. The Lamt 

VoL a Tbe Donbtfti] Works. With 
tfeneral ladex 

——Dialo^os, Analysis anc Index 
to. .iWlth.,Kefer¥<iices to the TVanilatlun 
tn Bohn’s OIamIcs) Ubrary. Hy I>. Day. 
Plautus'S Oomodioc. uterally'Iraim- 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. Uilst, B.A. 

In 3 voia * 

Pliny^ Natural History. TrauRlated, 

wltb^Coptoos Notel^ by tbe late Jf^aii 
Bonuox, M.D.. P.HB., and H. T. B.txx. 

In 6 voli 

Pliny tbs Toungor, The Letters of. 
MKtwoTii’lNtl'ransUtMin n vised. ASy the 
Kev. F C T. fbiHANitPKT, M-A. 

Plutarch’s Mftrals. By (#.%. Kino, 
M.A. • * 

Propertiui. Lil«-rally ^Translatf’ 
by tU*! U*'\. I'. .1. K. ,M. V 

and aenymeauied oy Ventoni, 

iriW \arIouH soQTVW. 3^ Cti. 

• •— 



j OAiAJuoffua or 


iBitttiitM of Ontton. 

^UtmlljrTniaUitad, wttli Molai, he. if 
8. W**KW. IfiJL IbSyoU 

. WUUit, fteru, aitd TaUaini 

■mi. with Ogpiogi Nota, BtecprapMcBl 

VntVwa «rMl IfiiMc. J. A WATomi 

Benoea de BesaficUa. Nawly trans- 

letod by A. Stewabt, M.A. 

■OabsuH. raa Uxtbnt' TnaiUtioa 
wriMd. 


ftHiWa SMcraiiliy. Tnnslated. 
with OoriotH HoM, by W. ruoatn, 
ILA, aod EL C. UAHmmx, With 
Inin, 8Mn( tb* Anetent lad HodoD 
Rmn. IhSToIa . 
laatoaini’ Uvm af iha Twalra 


Omim, and othar Wocka. Thomion'i 
Ttaaalatloii, laalaad, with Notea by T. 
fiouana 


ladtoa, Utetally TAuuUted, with 
Botaa. iBSirola. 

la Tlw Azuudia 

Tti. X Iha Hlatory, OanuaBla Afil* 
Mla.ha mtblndei. 


Taranaa and nMdna< By H. T 

Biua.BLA. 

Thaoeritu, Bias, XomIivi, and 

lyrtna. By J. Bana, M,A. With tha 
HaMoal TantoMOtObaianan. 

l!b.lieydUaa. LiteioUy Triiialalcd by 
Ban. H. Hum. In 3 nola. S>. al. a;‘di. 
TirgU. LitemUyTranalsted ny David- 
am. NawKiiiOon,oanftiUyraTlaad 11.11. 

Zmophoii’a Verka. In S Tola. 

VoL 1. The Anabaab and HamonbUla. 
Tianalatad, irtthNotea. by J.8. Wai> 
son, M.A. And a Saogn^lcal Oom- 
mantaiy, by W. y. AnswoiTB, r.SA.„ 
rjLOjl, Ac. 

TsL X CyiopeBdla and HsUenloa. By 
J. 8. WAisoi, BLA., and tha Bav. H. 
Daul 

TM. X Tha Minn Worka By 1. 8. 
W/atm.1LA. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBBABY. 


S? yui. at at. each, wdvNiw tbaai morinl oaenotM. 


Afulii and Boold’a Cempaiattva 

' nyaology. Bnlaitsd by Dr. Wnranx 
Olnanli ayaoo Avnwtnyi. 

BaOiy’a Haiiiial af Tadmiaal Aaaly* 

MS. A ttnlde for the Teatlng at Natorai 
and ^ttlctal Snbstaaoea. By B.H. Pavl. 

tno WMl Aiynsavi, 


nOSenWATEB TBXATIBn.- 

— . . Ball OP tha Hand. JtaMerha- 

aMaa and Vital Itiidcnmenla as ermciua 
IMan. SnMtk Bdttton Bestead. 

■■'ll Kirby am tha Hlatory. Hablta, 
and InsUneu of Autanala. Kdited. with 
Botaa by I- Bmxa Jona iftmenmt 
Jlyra ii ti^aaeaaiiafeeMiihareBiMttto ' ial- 
Eatsola 


—-r i " KUd OB tha AdaptatioB d 

Bnsmal Matnn to tta PhyM^O 'ntltlos 

OlHan. aalA 

Wbavall'a Astitraoaiy apd 
Oanond Physlca eoeuldeisd vlui'Rnr- 
OKmjja Namal Thaoloiy. aa ad 

(^alBian on tha Adaptatton 

tf BMaanaV Hatare to tUa Hand and in- 
taDoatBAl/oBBUtntloa of Man. 

es^'TirBfa Xnatiaa ob Ohaodi* 

hprlWSatot^, and DIfeaaon. Bdllad 

IpDo. J.w.smm. 

adf 


BEimeWATEn THEATISES—fo«f. 

-Baeklaiid’a Hiolagy and 

Mlnoalogy. avals. Me. 

—. Bogat'i Aniinal axd Vaga- 

talfle PhyelolOKT. lUmtntei. In 3 sola. 
Os. each. 

Browne A- J. Jukes). Student's 

)l»iii)lH)i>k i)f Gt'ul'if'.v ^ 

ifons iMikitioiiit. it^. 

Garpeauri {Dta W. B.) A 

ayMemsUe Vlefw oTtlie Strnctsre, HsMtt, 
luttncta, sod Umi, of the prtnclpal F«b 1' 
Ue« of Anlmul Kingdom, ^fod of the 
chief torau of Fowil Rema^. Berlaed 
by W. 8. Daxjlao. FvL. 8. /MicCraM u>ith 
NMny hundred YTood Xnf/raomgt. la 
0 8YOli.6f.eicdi. 

.Ma B h a n ieal BkUoaophy, As- 

tronomy. end Horology. A PcfmUur Kx- 
poittlon. 18* lOuMtnUiotu. 

- Tagatabla Physiology and 

SyiteBuUo Botany. A complex' iuir<«. 
doctlon to f the Knowledge of FUnte. 
RevlMd, imdiw arrangement with the 
AsthoTa by K. lAAEsasm, MJ)., Ao. 
fibfwwthimdrcdiUMtraeuiMon llbod. 8t. 

Aniinal Pl^filalogy. lu cart 
l»vRltten to the Anthn. ft eearM af 
SOOoayiSainieHtrflHeiia. lb 




SosiTB rAsmva Vtababiks. 


Uivmnl ta OAou, Oaotuning fiie 
Pnndpm ot Rtawnor nd OnMrt «I 
OoloDti, ud tiMH qiidlcMIiB M the AM. 
Tnnaletad ftoMm Fmeh bf O ii e mT .M 
UeiKU. lUttaL dlMrai 

Plata OC with eSiiddltteaal Mill d 
10 Pletee JaColDU^ tA M 

Wsmoftr’t KQitaijr* vf Hhfie. 
Tniuieted by WIu^ui Btnfati with 
I en Appendix at the uM remerheMe eno 
bi'et enthenttceted Btnrfee of Anperttteni. 
Ureenu, Teble-Timtiis,' *Bd SpUlt-BHi- 
^ap, te. Is 3 vole. \ 

W* (Ihbai) XlaiMa^of IzMri-’ * 

oitel end Netorel mioeoJIta' uSVr 
tumg Mecluiiiice, Fnenmaual, BydM ^ 
‘Ice HyiVolhs. AoDootta, (tattoo, i 
>rio EleciMctty, Volteln, end Meg 
>Vnn New Edition, enlerged. 
wo/too Hbodoiitt. / 

I Introdnetioa to Aotnmw^^' 

Tooebolery, conUlnisg en IS*?!*" ' 
of ell the Terms In preetv"* ™ 



tfbtlom to Aottdqn. 
toss tts Ml IwInn i. V! 


or.nist 
sfOigsnIe 
Ezenislons. . 
issnd/«bsi, 
MfW Obodosts. 


0 Oooloiltol lara»> 

(he Isle of Wight and l)nr> 
w adltloB, hr T, Bsnar 
i fm mv m h s M i igh i ll g a» 

and • O so ln g i ss l Jiao 

of Crootint 

iBOselafrand thodtsdy 
- Inclndln^flooloi^ 
Bdlttoa, (oeisod. <M> 


ttu OvBMXte 



Ifmam: 


nil JAh 


oditlOTo lolsrgad. 

(I. 31.64. 

u a Coontof; or, Ikatok of • 

adl DMorlpttfm of tfao Unlvono 
Uad bv £ a Oixi and W. u 
I, FX.S AM PortmU. Is Art 
If 64 each; ezoeptlog Vn ia 

t tidi edition the notei are plaoad 
tile text. Homboldfe aDa^rtical 
* lee and the PMengei hitherto eni^ 
die tnolndea. and new aad com* 
TeJbMtioee ere added. 

Travail b‘”Aaurioa. In 8 

iowa of Hhtiua; or, Oon- 
ms of the bobllme Fbenomene of 
t irutjdeted by £. a Oiri and 


lBlvslA,M.ad.aaoh. 

tlwlr 

ioetrated Handbook ta 
to tbe BittUb Ml- 

6k 

—— Woadan Jtf Oaolofy; «r, a 
VemlBsi ExpoelttonW ueologIM • Jo- 
nomena. Hew Kdltioo. aoRsiented IqrT. 
BonwrJaNi8.V.e8 r^leured <Mo(ofr«eal 
Map of MiuUmd, Plau:^ and nearto 160 
hsastj/id WheAii^ ln'3vola.TA0d.oack. 

Xorpbj'a Samoi of iqIiih. Being 
too Matchaa end beet blamee glayad Ir 
the Anetlcan OiamDloa \ with Oe piene. 
locy and Analytical NoisA if J.iiwm 
Pertnut tulMmnM 


Iteontabu by hr the I 
of geinee played by Mr Moii^diy extant In 
any form end bes caeaivsdllM enrtmas 
nent and co-opereiloa. 1 

ioltoiiw*o»ort»t,floati,M 0 <KMti aiul 

Koball's Bketoboa tmm the Mix Wal Kll» 
ML rranalated by A. asn»\n, FJUk 
CMound Jfiiperas NeoeraplW «1//faMh. 

Smitli’i (tya) eoology uA t Igtlp* 
tore; or, Tbe Ktiatlon beiween i *lm Bo )3 


Ve With ^ oontplete lodes. | SorlpUiiee and tteologtoal Sdeiiee. 

< Wtj Pootry of MoMtif 
•f the Ptayaicel Fhanomens of 
<y Ptoieaaor Bom. Nsv lEdl> 

(god.. 


'eiotttlfle XMoIonui. 

ixau -- 


By 


jitrodootlos to tko&rti obA 

With BssmlnatlcB (Jaastlona. 

tfi (Cbao.)Xiiowlod(||oio Povor. 

mini Uesnal of FoUticai loooaBiy. 

0 «E Pointiag. BythoBojsl , 

ictens. with otiodneioir InAy. 


Ston^jr’i aAniflod lyiiopoig t >f tin 
Prluapel Pelnteni d (he Itatah io*||l FIs- 
Mlah Mohoola. 

fUuitoa’o dtoiofloytf'i XuAb aok. 
Mh srons JNsorasM. \ 

——-ChOMPrulo. jiBupUnts' 
•e toe Cbea».|illayar's WsoMteoA Onf 
tatnlag all the moat i Mgs M nt modath* 
usprovemsnts In the OpattaM Ulnatiatad 
by actnel Bameai a revtaadOide of Chad, 
lamsi and a, Seiaotko d VI. MOaphylt 
'llhihmdaad'flauta. fc ^ 


by B. 


dneioiyMhy. 
WoMtaB, lag, 


O h ioo ylAV o r W <1 m 
OOBOtUng a nmaTtaa 'fttr! 
hotion^ldatoh Bainah’^ o 


Odds, Oat* 


af Otiadnal rrnhlaaea 




mBire VASI0C8 ubb/uii.!^. 

I NOVELISTS' LIBRAEy- 

' 10 r«/;. at Oi. 6(f., ezctpUnt; thoHjnuxrhil vUicneiee. 


•Burney s Evelina. With an Intro- 

«% ductii<i Aid Notes by A. U. KLLtK. 

Burney's Ceoilia. Kdited by A. B. 

bxus. 2 vAs. * 

^Mamoni (Alessandro') The Betrothed 

(I pfiiiut-ssi The *)n'y (“ompletc 

''(igUi'k TrA»!>Ulion. With uumcruui 
>\Wi»:nte. Bi. 

7nele Tom's Cabin. With Introduc- 

It'insrkR by ibe It^v. J, Shkuuak. 
f’rinM iff a tar^ char ly/ie, JUuttra- 
tuirm. 3 id. 


Tom loaes; the HUtory of iTFoanf- 

"ling, liy UKsur Fivuukc.. Ut>scop** 
bxMUon, rpvltMH}. With /l/H4lnuirm< by 
(tcorge. Cruikikatik. lii^vgts. Tl. < 

Jonph Andrews. By Henky Firld- 

Kosc<h‘’s Kdition. ntviMod. With 
!Uu$lratif>ns hy (ietyryo'Cruiluhank. (n 
1 Mtl. 34. Od. • 

Amelia. By IIeviit Fiet.iuna. 

Hi)S(’oe’o reviMd. WiUi Crttlk* 

BlmtiS's (llustrAtions. Bs. 

Grosso's Marco Visconti. 1*raiii«!u(o<i 

f.'utu tbo iCAtlsn by A. i'. 0. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

7 at rarhui pricet. 


•X.conf?i;do da Vinci’s Treatise on 

NumeroiuriuUiK. yewHililUm, 

• cvisttl, B4. 

PlaMhe''e Histo^ of British Cos- 
tuBv*. Tbinl I'ditiou. WUh nwnervui 
Hi*./ icuh. &t. 

airholt's Costume in England. .\ 

Ihftitgi f UiiK.'i to (he t'lid (i! (Uo Kieli* 
* t<oo(b < ''JitiiTy. Third Eilitiuii. Kn- 
^iimI- tl.<*roiiKUv miMil bv the 
H. n. >r A. Dii.tON, l-.S.A. With aU.v.* 
Too \V<r...lt:,-jU. '2 VoK. I0.<. V-'l. I. 
Ili-ftry; Vi»l. IJ. Glotsarx. 


Demmi]i's(A.)I]ittstrated History of 

AniiRAiui Aniiuiirfmiutb»*bAr}U‘fit iVriiMi. 
With iimly 3.000 iLhiBtrAUonit. Ti. Hd. 

Fiazman's Lectures on Boolptore. 

.vumovuA lUvHrationt. St. 

The Anatotn;, and Philosophy of 
Kx|>rp«>lon aa roiinnlMl wilb tlir Fliuv 
Arts. Hy Chaulk!i Itru.. K.if. 
i^eventh h'ditifmt rcrited. H'itA nuMfnwd 
U'oodcufj and 2U riut*s. 64. 





